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A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS.—PART IV. 


OHAPTER IX. 


THe Japanese authorities were 
evidently determined, if official ob- 
structiveness could stop us, to leave 
no effort untried to do so. Even in 
the open sea between Vries Volcano 
and the entrance of Yedo Gulf, two 
guard-boats succeeded in throwing 
themselves in our track. At first the 
officer of the watch innocently be- 
lieved them to be fishermen, and, 
dreaming of turbot and mackerel, 
edged towards the boats, favouring 
the Japanese mancuvre. When 
almost under the ship’s bows, up 
went the little square flags, and out 
popped upon the deck of each boat 
a two-sworded official, who, steady- 
ing himself against the excessive 
motion by placing his legs wide 
apart, waved frantically for the 
“Furious” to stop. The officer of the 
watch had directions to be perfectly 
deaf and blind for the next five min- 
utes. The ship gave a sheer, and 
went clear of the boats by a few 
yards: they might as well have re- 
quested the Volcano behind them 
to cease smoking, as to yell for us 
tostop. Stop indeed !—why, the old 
ship knew as well as we did that 
the wind was fair, and Yedo right 
ahead, and this accounts for her in- 
civility to Japanese guard boats, and 
her playful kick up of the heels as 
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she flung herself through the water 
at a nine-knot speed. The last we 
saw of the two officers was that one 
poor man performed a somersault, 
as his boat dived into the sea; and a 
somersault with two swords by his 
side, a queer-cut hat tied on literally 
to his nose, a shirt as stiff as if 
cut out of paper, and very bag- 
ging trousers, must be a feat not 
voluntarily gone through ; while the 
other officer, who wisely had himself 
supported by two boatmen, continued 
to wave his arms, like an insane 
semaphore, so long as we looked at 
him. Poor fellows! we too knew 
what it was to suffer in performance 
of orders, and giving them our hearty 
sympathy, we left these worthies to 
find their way back to their shores. 
By nine o’clock we were fairly en- 
tering the limits of the Gulf of Yedo, 
and the freshening gale rendered our 
speed little short of ten miles an 
hour. It was a glorious panorama 
past which we were rapidly sailing, 
and the exhilarating effect of its in- 
fluence upon all of us, combined 
with a delicious climate and invig- 
orating breeze, was clearly visible in 
the glistening eyes and cheerful looks 
of the officers and men, who crowded 
to gaze upon the picture that un- 
rolled itself. The scenery was 
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neither Indian nor Chinese, and pre- 
sented more the features of a land 
within the temperate, than of one 
touching the torrid zone. The lower 
and nearer portions of the shores of 
the Gulf resembled strongly some of 
the most picturesque spots in our 
own dear islands; yet we have no 
gulf in Britain upon such a scale as 
that of Yedo. Take the fairest por- 
tion of the coast of Devonshire, and 
all the shores of the Isle of Wight, 
form with their combined beauty a 
gulf forty-five miles long, and vary- 
ing in width from ten to thirty. In 
every nook and valley, as well as 
along every sandy bay, place pretty 
towns and villages, cnt out all brick 
and plaster villas with Corinthian 
porticoes, and introduce the neatest 
chélets Switzerland ever produced 
—strew the bright sea with quaint 
vessels and picturesque boats, and you 
. Will have the foreground of the pic- 
ture. For background, scatter to the 
eastward the finest scenery our High- 
lands of Scotland can afford—leave 
the blue and purple tints untouched, 
as well as the pine-tree and moun- 
tain-ash. Far back, fifty miles off, on 
the western side of the Gulf, amidst 
masses of snowy clouds and streams 
of golden mist, let a lofty mountain- 
range be seen, and at its centre rear 
a magnificent cone, the beautiful 
Fusi-hama, the “Matchless Moun- 
tain” of Japan. And then, perhaps, 
the reader can in some way picture 
to his mind’s eye the beauties of the 
Gulf of Yedo, in the loveliness of that 
bright day when it first gladdened 
our sight. 

The freshening gale drove the 
ships, like sea-gulls, past the noble 
bluffs between Oapes Sagami and 
Kamisaki. The latter, to which we 
approached within a thousand yards, 
was bristling with batteries, and 
swarming with guard-boats, of which 
several, with officers and linguists on 
board, pushed off, and tried their 
best, by signals, to induce us to stop. 
We only gave ourselves time to note 
that the promising little port of 
Uragua was full of native vessels, 
and that here shelter might be very 
likely found, if the anchorage in 
the Gulf proved insecure. Guided 
by the excellent map and chart of 
Commodore Perry, we hauled in for 
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the western shore to avoid a danger- 
ous shoal called by the Americans 
Saratoga Spit, and then bore away 
north. We sighted rapidly, one after 
the other, the various points and 
headlands mentioned by Perry, and 
recognised Treaty Point, near which 
the American treaty of March 81, 
1854, was negotiated. 

In the bay of Kanagawa, an ex- 
tremely pretty indentation upon the 
west coast, just beyond Treaty Bluff, 
we saw at anchor the Russian frigate 
“ Escold,” and a dispatch gun-boat. 
The former we knew had on board 
his Excellency Count Pontiatine, the 
Russian plenipotentiary ; and he was 
doubtless busily labouring, on behalf 
of his imperial master, amongst the 
treaty-bewildered Japanese. 

The “ Furious’”’ was in ten fathoms 
water, and it seemed quite unreason- 
able to haul out of the high-road to 
the capital and anchor, because other 
people had done so, at Kanagawa. 
With the sanction of Lord Elgin, the 
“Furious” and “ Retribution” bore 
away for Yedo. Mr. Hewskin, the 
interpreter, had, whilst accompany- 
ing Mr. Harris in his last visit to 
Yedo, been carried on one occasion 
in a small Japanese steamer from 
Kanagawa to the capital; but from 
his observations upon that occasion, 
he was led to believe that extensive 
mud-banks barred the approach to 
the city. Yet he suggested, what we 
found to have been the case, that 
the Japanese officers had taken the 
vessel by « very shallow route ex- 
pressly to mislead the new-comers. 

Rattling along amongst fleets of 
native boats of all sizes round the 
shallows of Beacon Point, we went 
off the American chart, on to really 
unknown ground, beyond the maps 
of Siebold and Kempfer, which alone 
gave us the coast line, and guided us 
to the north-west corner of the 
Gulf as the site of Yedo. On avery 
clear day from Beacon Point the 
southern suburb of Yedo, named Sin- 
agawa, may doubtless be visible, as 
well as the hills situated within the 
limits of the city itself; but the 
strong gale before which we were 
blown, had caused a haze that hid 
all from us, except the outline of 
some low hills to the north-west, 
Directly we were clear of the shoals, 
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and that the land appeared to re- 
cede from us, we hauled in for it, 
and presently we saw four square- 
rigged vessels riding at anchor under 
the land. When they bore N.W. by 
compass we steered for them. The 
soundings commenced to diminish 
steadily, but it mattered not, for 
where there was water for those vessels 
there must be very nearly enough for 
us, end at any rate the bottom was a 
nice soft unctuous mud, if we did 
happen to stick our keel in it. Our 
hopes were not doomed to be dis- 
pointed, for up out of the sea, and 
out of the mist, rose one startling 
novelty after another. Huge bat- 
teries, big enough to delight the 
Czar Nicholas—temples—the Impe- 
rial palace— Y edo itself curving round 
the Bay—all for the first time looked 
upon from the decks of a foreign 
man-of-war! The four square-rigged 
vessels proved to be Japanese men- 
of-war, and when we brought them, 
as well as the batteries, thoroughly 
under command of our guns, the 
“Furious” and the “ Retribution” 
anchored in twenty-four feet water, 
as well as the little yacht “‘ Emperor,” 
that under a press of sail and steam 
had been fruitlessly trying to over- 
take the larger vessels, since we 
entered the gulf. 

Shade of Will Adams! at last the 
prayer of the earnest old sailor, that 
his countrymen might reap wealth 
and advantages from commercial re- 
lations with Japan, was about to be 
fulfilled! Two hundred and fifty- 
eight years had elapsed since he, and 
his half-wrecked ship, had lain nigh 
the very spot in which we were; and 
now his gountrymen had come in 
earnest. They held the empire of 
the East, and had won the wealth of 
all the Indies; and the arms of Eng- 
land, and the skill of her ambassador, 
had thrown down all the barriers set 
up by China against foreign trade or 
intercourse. Great Britain, in those 
two hundred and twenty-five years 
which had intervened since her ces- 
sation of commerce with Japan, had 
carefully paved the way up to the 
point at which it was no longer pos- 
sible to tolerate the exclusiveness of 
an important and wealthy empire ; 
and an English squadron and an Eng- 
lish ambassador were now off the 


capital of Japan, the bearers, it is 
true, of a inessage of good-will, but 
yet to show, in a way not to be mis- 
taken, that the hour had arrived for 
Japan to yield to reason, or to be 
prepared to suffer as the Court of 
Pekin had done, for its obstinacy. 

A strong gale blowing directly upon 
the shore prevented all communica- 
tion during the afternoon, and gave 
us ample time to consider the four 
Japanese vessels which rode at an- 
chor close to us, Could one of them 
be the “ Erasmus,” the “ talle shippe”’ 
of stout Admiral Jacques Mayhay ? 
Impossible! but then this ship must 
have been built on the model of that, 
or possibly on that of the craft of 
eighty tons which Will Adams tells 
us he had to*construct during his 
detention in Yedo; he, poor fellow, 
being neither ship-builder nor ear- 
penter! To add to the grotesqueness 
of this ghost of a ship of ancient days, 
it was painted a lively red through- 
out. We afterwards learnt that this 
quaint argosy, as well as another one 
painted black, which seemed to have 
a strong tendency to float on her 
broadside—were objects of great 
pride and self-complacency with some 
very high Japanese authorities, as 
proofs to what perfection native ship- 
building had arrived, though there 
were some who thought that the sum 
of money thus wasted would have 
paid for two line-of-battle ships in 
Europe. The other two vessels under 
Japanese colours had been purchased 
from the Dutch: one was a paddie- 
wheel steamer, the other a screw; 
both tolerably armed, and looking 
efficient, and entirely manned, offi- 
cered, and commanded by natives, 

Towards evening the breeze was 
still so fresh that only one Japanese 
boat had left us for the shore, with a 
communication from Lord Elgin to 
the authorities. A cloud of govern- 
ment boats were seen coming up the 
bay, and we learnt, as they each 
boarded and worried us to death with 
questions, that they were the guard- 
boats that ought to have boarded and 
reported upon us at the many stations 
in the Gulf. They had had a long 
sail, and had a long way to go back ; 
yet they were rather inclined to laugh 
than be cross at the wicked trick we 
had practised upon them. Among 
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the first to board us was Yenoske, a 
linguist of inferior rank, who had 
some knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and had been stationed a long 
way down the Gulf to intercept us. 
He had had nearly a thirty miles 
chase after us, yet laughed heartily 
after he got on board at the joke, 
and spoke of our proceedings as in 
the highest degree original, gently 
suggesting at the same time that, in 
our haste, we had made a mistake, 
which would of course be rectified 
on the morrow by our going back to 
Kanagawa! It was our turn to 
laugh now, but Yenoske still smiled, 
no doubt determined to think it very 
improbable we should remain where 
we were; and so we left him to col- 
lect answers to all tlie questions his 
report upon our ship required. 

Mr. Hewskin came on deck, and 
Yenoske’s bright eyes glittered with 
delight as he recognised an old ac- 
quaintance. The puzzled physiog- 
nomies of many guard-boat officials 
brightened up as they hailed the well- 
known figure of the only European 
that had been seen in the city of Yedo 
who could speak Japanese; and with 
all of them it seemed to unravel the 
perplexity they were in, as to why 
we came beyond Kanagawa. It was 
clearly Hewskin who had brought 
on them this visitation! One of 
these mare’s-nest-seekers lighted 
upon the strange-shaped palanquin 
in which Mr. Harris had been seen in 
Yedo. <A posse of them walked round 
it, measured it, examined it, peered 
into it, assured themselves by argu- 
ment that it was the same; and then 
one old gentleman, who must have 
been’ a fac-simile of the one who un- 
ravelled the @unpowder Plot, called 
Yenoske aside, and, pointing at the 
mysterious chair, looked most om- 
inous things. Yenoske returned to 
us, surrounded by the reporters, to 
suggest in blandest tones in Dutch 
that no doubt Mr. Harris was below. 
No! Well, then, he was somewhere 
on board? No, was still the reply ; 
but we laughed so immoderately, 
and Yenoske joined so heartily, that 
we feel sure every one entered in 
their notebooks that Mr. Harris was 
secreted somewhere on board the 
“Furious ;” and possibly they found 
relief in the supposition. Yenoske 
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left us soon after, with some missive 
for the city authorities. He proved 
to be an excellent little man, very 
civil and obliging, and, as the me- 
dium of intercourse between the 
Embassy and the English officers 
and the natives, showed wonderful 
tact and zeal, as well as great apti- 
tude in improving his knowledge of 
our language. 

Long after it was dark, and just as 
all were retiring to rest, a large boat, 
carrying handsome lanthorns, was 
reported to be approaching. To the 
hail of our sentry came the ready 
response, “a government boat!” She 
came alongside, and when the occu- 
pants were invited on board, a person 
walked up, bowed, and introduced 
himself in very correct English, as 
“ Mori-hama ;” then turning to Hews- 
kin, shook him warmly by the hand. 
We remembered the name as that of 
the able interpreter spoken of by 
Perry. On accosting him, a fear was 
slyly expressed that our arrival must 
have put them-to much inconveni- 
ence to occasion him to be about at 
so late an hour. Mori-hama acknow- 
ledged that it was so, for that we 
had rushed up the bay “like the 
wind.” He had been despatched to 
Kanagawa to meet us when our entry 
in the bay was signaled; but before 
he got there we had passed, and he 
had but just returned to be sent off 
upon the present mission. Mori- 
hama then threw in some alarming 
hints as to the insecurity of our pre- 
sent anchorage—the shallowness of 
the water—the want of supplies—in 
fact, many things that should start 
us back again. After this, he began 
talking Dutch to Mr. Hewskin in a 
very abrupt manner. We ventured 
to remark, that now that he was 
dealing with Englishmen, it would be 
better to adhere to their language, 
which he spoke so fluently. “Ah! 
of course,” said he, laughing, “ and 
I always desire to converse in 
English, but Hewskin will speak 
Dutch ;"—a quick reply, but more 
quick than veracious. After pretend- 
ing to be utterly surprised at this 
sudden arrival of the ambassador, he 
betrayed incidentally that a much 
exaggerated report of the size of the 
British squadron likely to visit Japan 
had come up from Nangasaki; and he 
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left the ship, leaving behind him a 
very favourable impression of his 
address and ability. We have been 
thus prolix in describing our first 
interview with these two Japanese 
interpreters, in order to show how 
well, in Mori-hama and Yenoske, the 
Japanese government was prepared 
to hold intercourse with England, and 
with what advantage to themselves, 
Early next day, August the 13th, 
we weighed and moved to an anchor- 
age between the Japanese men-of-war 
and their own batteries, where we 
had just water enough to float at 
low tide. This operation over, we 
were able, now that the weather had 
moderated, to scrutinise the town, 
situated at the head of a bay in the 
north-west angle of the Gulf of Yedo. 
The bay is formed by two low prv- 
jections of land, named respectively, 
Beacon Point by the Americans, and 
Court Point by ourselves, after the 
master of the “ Furious.” It is seven 
miles wide, and about as many deep, 
the water shoaling gradually up to the 
front of the city, wherea bank of sand 
and shells having only seven feet water 
upon it at high water, extends off shore 
to the distance of a mile, though there 


is a channel with deeper water, fit 
for native vessels, leading through 
this bank, and communicating with 


the river Toda-gawa. Along the sea- 
ward edge of this bank a series of 
formidable batteries has been con- 
structed, starting from the point 
where the city of Yedo proper joins 
the suburb of Sinagawa, upon the 
west side of the bay. The original 
idea was a most ambitious one, to 
front the entire city at the distance 
of a mile with a double row of these 


detached fortresses, the inner line . 


covering with their fire the inter- 
stices left in the front. Either the 
cash failed, or more sense came to 
their aid ; at any rate only about 
one-half the front of Yedo is thus 
screened with forts. Nearly the en- 
tire circumference of the bay is arti- 
ficially embanked, as if to guard 
against the action of volcanic rollers. 
In other places immediately upon 
the sea-face of the city, these em- 
bankments which must have been 
constructed many years ago, for they 
are covered with a fine green turf, 
and have many noble trees growing 
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upon them, served the double pur- 
pose of screen from the sea, and a 
fortification against any enemy who 
might arrive by way of the ocean, 
Queer enough in all conscience were 
some of these batteries, and the most 
formidable thing about them was the 
number of guns, Here, as we had 
remarked at Nangasaki, there was, 
on the part ef the government, the 
most wanton expenditure of cash in 
cannon any Eastern people were 
guilty of. 

The city of Yedo and its two 
southern suburbs, Sinagawa and 
Omagawa, curve round the bay for 
nearly ten miles; and subsequent 
comparison, of our remarks upon its 
extent landward, with a, native plan, 
now in the ssion of Mr. L, Oli- 
phant, Lord Elgin’s private secretary, 
confirmed the belief that the area of 
Yedo might be considered as a square, 
every side of which was seven miles 
long. Of course the whole of this 
area is not closely built over ; indeed, 
in no capital that we know of has 
more care been taken to preserve 
fine open spaces, especially round 
the palaces of their emperor and 
princes, and the neighbourhood of 
their temples and tea-houses, both 
of which are the constant resort of 
all classes in Yedo. Within the 
limits of the city are several hills of 
moderate elevation, as well as gentle 
slopes; in all cases they were but 
thinly built upon, and extensive gar- 
dens, with many magnificent trees, 
principally adorned their sides. On 
a hill which rises from the heart of 
the city and from a mass of densely 
crowded buildings, the imperial pal- 
ace is built with a crenellated wall 
half hidden by gregn banks and 
shady trees, within whose limits the 
ruler of this kingdom is immersed 
for life, as the sad penalty of his 
high position. The houses look very 
neat and comfortable, and are prin- 
cipally of wood, stone and_ brick 
being avoided as much as possible, 
in consequence of the frequency of 
earthquakes. No walls enclose the 
city, whose site is admirably adapted 
to admit of almost unlimited increase 
in extent, without interfering with 
drainage, supplies, intercommunica- 
tion, or ready access to the waters of 
the bay, which insures to those liv- 
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ing upon its shores cleanliness, sea 
air, and an easy highway. A river, 
the Toda-gawa, flows through the 
heart of Yedo; we could see one fine 
bridge spanning it near its mouth, 
and there are two others farther up. 
Besides the Toda-gawa, some sinaller 
streams intersect the town and sub- 
urbs. Tlie absence of all imposing 
editices, and the general want of ele- 
vation in the ground upon which the 
city stands, render the view from 
the sea by no means imposing ; but 
its extensive sea-front, the throb of 
life evident in the fleets of boats and 
vessels passing and repassing, the 
batteries and guns which frowned 
upon us, the hum as of a multitude 
at hand that was borne to our ears 
when the breeze came off the land, 
all impressed us with the fact that 
we were at anchor off one of the 
largest capitals of the world. 

In the afternoon four officers, de- 
puted by the Japanese Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, waited upon 
Lord Elgin. Mori-hama was their 
master of the ceremonies, aided by 
Mr. Hewskin. They were received 
by the officers and a guard of honour, 
and Mori-bhama was asked if they 
would object to the salute, and rather 
astonished us by replying that the 
Commissioners would like it very 
much, and by mentioning the number 
of guns to which they were entitled. 
Our visitors would furthermore have 
liked us, they replied, to salute the 
national flag of Japan with twenty- 
one guns; but as they said our salute 
could not be returned, the subject 
was dropped. 

The Commissioners then had their 
interview with Lord Elgin, and being 
one in which no State secrets were to 
be discussed, they were allowed to 
take into the cabin their usual retinue 
of reporters. Each Commissivner had 
a scribe, who upon his behalf wrote 
down, most minutely, all that was 
said and done during the interview 
—then there was one government 
reporter, who wrote his version of 
the saine story; and besides this, 
there was an individual who was all 
eyes and ears, to report verbally up- 
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on both scribes and Commissioners, 
After a few complimentary and com- 
monplace preliminaries, the business 
they had come about began. They 
first wished for some particul rs as 
to Lord Elgin, his rank, titles, and 
office. They seemed to understand 
that he could be the Earl of Elgin, 
but where was his Lordship of Kin- 
cardine? And when their error was 
explained, they enjoyed the joke as 
much as anyone. Then they wanted 
to induce Lord Elgin to go back to 
Kanagawa, and land there, as all the 
other ambassadors had done. To 
this they got a firm refusal, yet each 
Commissioner in succession - offered 
some childish arguments upon that 
head. It appeared to us that they 
talked as much for the reporters as 
with any hope of attaining their 
object. After discussing some other 
minor points the party adjourned to 
lunch, where, in conversation and in 
manners, the Commissioners showed 
themselves gentlemaniy well - bred 
men. Mori-hama, whose rank obliged 
him to be on his knees before his 
superiors during the transaction of 
business, was now allowed to take 
his place as the guest of the Ambas- 
sador; and with his experience in 
lunches and dinners with Americans 
and Russians, he was a very useful 
fugleman to his less expert masters 
in handling knife, fork, and spoon. 
In answer to some remark that Yedu 
Bay was a remarkably fine one, one 
of the Commissioners asserted that it 
was very insecure as an anchorage, 
yet could not explain under such 
circumstances why the Japanese 
men-of-war, and so many native 
vessels, rode at anchor in it. They 
bemoaned the impossibility, in con- 
sequence of our distance from the 
shore, of getting off the supplies we 
so much needed, and urged that at 
Kanagawa* bazaars and stores had 
been established for the express pur- 
pose of supplying the Americans and 
Russians. ‘The consolation we offer- 
ed in reply was, thatAf the supplies 
reached the beach, we could embark 
them ourselves, and if they did not 
come to the beach, we could always 





* Kanagawa, fifteen miles southward, a spot often before mentioned. The Ameri- 
cans having accepted it as the seaport of Yedo, our constant difficulty in this land 


of precedents was to avoid being thrust into it likewise. 
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send ashore to purchase them—ergo, 
Yedo suited us just as well as any 
other place in Japan. They neither 
wished our boats to land on the 
beaches, nor that we should go on 
shore and run about to make pur- 
chases, consequently the objection to 
supplies was dropped. 

The “Lee” gunboat came in next 
morning, August 14th, having es- 
caped destruction by a perfect mira- 
cle in the heavy gale of August 6th. 
Lieatenant-Oommander Graham had, 
like ourselves, sought shelter from 
the weather, by anchoring off the 
coast of Kiu-siu Island, but was less 
fortunate in finding a spot from 
whence to escape when necessary. 
The wind, when it veered upon the 
night of the 7th, found his little craft 
deeply embayed, and for many hours 
during the 8th August she was in 
imminent peril. Her arrival caused 
some sensation, and Yenoske asked 
whether the number eighty-two 
painted upon her bow in figures two 
feet long,* had anything to do with 
the great fleet of eighty-four British 
and French vessels that a Nangasaki 
report (to which we have before al- 
luded) had led the Japanese to sup- 
pose was likely to visit Yedo? The 
number eighty-two upon the bows 
of the “ Lee” seemed like a confirma- 
tion of the rumour, At ten o’clock 
that night the ships were rocked for 
& minute or two in @ very strange 
manner, and trembled as if with some 
sudden shock. The sea was smooth 
at the time, and there was nothing 
in the weather to account for the 
motion. We therefore supposed it 
was occasioned by some volcanic 
action, as the keel of the “ Furious” 
at the time happened to be touch- 
ing the mud. Those who had expe- 
rienced earthquakes on board a ship 
in South America, fancied they recog- 
nised the motion. 

August 15th brought off the Ja- 
panese Commissioners to make final 
arrangements as to Lord Elgin’s mis- 
sion; and, after a long conference, 
they left, having yielded the point 
that his Excellency might land in 
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Yedo and remain there whilst nego- 
tiations were pending; indeed, it 
appeared that they had prepared a 
house, and at 10 a.m. on the morrow, 
the ambassador would be escorted to 
the proper landing-place by persons 
deputed for the purpose. It became 
likewise generally public that Count 
Pontiatine, the Russian Ambassador, 
was in Yedo, having arrived in a 
native palanquin from Kanagawa, 
in a very quiet manner, upon the 
self-same day that our squadron 
anchored off the city. 

The anticipated disembarkation of 
the Ambassador, upon the 16th 
August, was postponed by heavy 
rain; but some of the gentlemen 
attached to the Embassy, who, like 
landsmen, would fain get. ashore at 
any price, went boldly in spite of 
wind and wet. They retarned in 
the evening wiser and sadder men, 
The Japanese boat which conveyed 
them from the ship took them to the 
beach of the suburb of Sinagawa, 
where they had to get ashore in 
small punts, and march up to a tea- 
house Kept by a lady, more fair than 
saintlike, and then they were shown 
the proposed residence of our Am- 
bassador, which was not in the city 
of Yedo, and was in every way un- 
fitting. But Mr. Hewskin, who had 
landed with the members of the sui 
saw what an escape Lord Elgin 
had from one of those petty affronts 
by which the Japanese, like the Chi- 
nese, seek to compensate themselves 
for concessions wrung from them by 
force or argument. He caused the 
whole of the programme, so far as 
the Japanese part of the landing was 
concerned, to be entirely changed. 
A series of buildings, within the en- 
closure of an imperial temple, sita- 
ated in the city, were selected for the 
residence of the British Embassy ; 
and this, though far from a very 
gorgeous turn-out, had the merit of 
being situated in Yedo, and near 
a reputable part of it. To prevent 
all cavil as to where his Excellency 
was to lund, a wharf, from whence 
the high officers of state embarked 





*It is usual in the navy to distinguish gunboats by some peculiar colour of 
funnels or bulwarks, and, in China, ours had a distinguishing number painted 


upon them. 
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was selected as our point of commu- 
nication likewise. 

Tuesday, the 17th August, came 
in a glorious day to pay honour to 
the entry of the first British Ambas- 
sador to Japan since the year 1613, 
when the envoy of James I. was 
favourably received by the then reign- 
ing emperor. Captain Barker had 
arranged that, without letting the 
Japanese into the secret of our pro- 
ceedings, the landing should be 
effected in the most solemn and im- 
posing manner befitting the repre- 
sentative of our beloved sovereign, 
and so thoroughly to foil the plan, 
accidentally discovered on the pre- 
vious day, of making Lord Elgin’s 
entry into Yedo a_hole-and-corner 
affair, unaccompanied’ by pomp and 
ceremony. The boats of the squad- 
ron were prepared, manned, and 
armed; the “Retribution” contri- 
buted her band; the ships were 
dressed with flags, and when all was 
ready, the Ambassador on board 
the “ Lee,” accompanied by a perfect 
flotilla of our boats, proceeded to- 
wards the batteries. The Japanese 
offfcers and Yenoske, who had been 
sent off to escort his Excellency to 
the shore, were much struck by all 
these preparations ; they even ceased 
to take notes, which was a serious 


sign. 
The “ Lee” threaded her way care- 
fully towards an anchorage used by 


the native craft. Yenoske pointed 
out to Commander Graham a differ- 
ent route between two of the outer 
batteries, where the “Lee” would 
have certainly run aground, but his 
friendly suggestion was not adopted. 
Within the line of batteries the “* Lee” 
was obliged to anchor; the proces- 
sion of boats now formed, the galleys 
of the squadron with their comman- 
ders led in couble column all the pin- 
naces and cutters, with the officers of 
the respective ships dressed in full 
uniform. Astern of these, followed 
one of the launches carrying the band ; 
then came the barge in which was 
embarked the Ambassador. Another 
large launch followed in the rear of 
the barge, and the launches of the 
“Furious” kept at a convenient dis- 
tance upon either side, to prevent 
His Excellency being crowded upon 
by native boats. As we have be- 
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fore said, there was real ‘‘ Queen’s 
weather” to set off to the best ad- 
vantage the show, where the ships 
dressed with bright-coloured flags, 
the boats with their gay pendants 
and ensigns, and laden with men and 
officers in gayest attire, and the 
boom of our ship’s guns, had attracted 
a vast throng of human beings, who 
clustered in every open space whence 
a view of the procession was to be 
obtained. The boats crossed the 
shallow bank, and approached the 
official landing-place, where the Earl 
of Elgin disembarked, while the band 
played God Save the Queen. As for 
the Japanese officials, they looked as 
if lost in wonder and astonish- 
ment that such things should be in 
the capital of Tai-Ni-pon. The offi- 
cers of the squadron remained on 
shore to escort the Ambassador to his 
palanquin, and that done, all returned 
to the ships. 

We shall now give our desultory 
notes upon Yedo, without reference 
to dates. It was essential, in the 
first place, that the ships should 
establish, as early as possible, entire 
freedom of communication with the 
shore. This, so far as we were con- 
cerned, was easily carried out, but it 
appeared to us that boat-loads of 
people, who had put off from the 
shore to visit the squadron, were in- 
tercepted and sent away by the Ja- 
panese men-of-war. It wasa delicate 
point to interfere with the Japanese 
police-laws in their own port, but we 
longed for an opportunity of read- 
ing them a lesson. One night after 
dark, a small boat was seen hovering 
round the ship; the sentry, tired of 
getting no answer to his challenge, 
ceased to notice her, and she gradu- 
ally crept up until we observed the 
crew hook on to the rudder-chains of 
the “Furious.” Anxious to see to 
what lengths their impertinence 
would carry them, they were left un- 
molested. Every now and then, if a 
fisherman’s boat approached the ship, 
they stealthily went towards him, and 
sent the poor fellow away from us. At 
last a small boat, pulled by one man, 
came to the “ Furious” from the Am- 
bassador,andthe guard-boat,mistaking 
her for a countryman, almost ran her 
down before the error was discovered. 
The English sailor expressed himself 
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in rather strong vernacular, and the 
guard-boat again coolly returned 
to her station under our stern, 
where her capture was easily effected. 
There were eight personsin her. The 
crew and one officer were in uniform, 
and armed with swords, and there 
was a spy, and also a priest. The 
latter was evidently there as an ama- 
teur, and seemed more distressed 
than the others at the scrape they 
werein. They were unceremoniously 
bundled out of their boats, and had it 
lucidly explained to them that shoot- 
ing was the fate that they at least mer- 
ited. The spy commenced to speak 
a few words of Dutch, which none of 
us understood ; and he, with equal ill 
success, wrote them down upon paper. 
In order that they might repent at 
leisure of their misdeed, they were 
sent into a corner of the quarter-deck 
behind the pivot-gun, to await judg- 
ment in the morning; and by the 
length of their faces, they evidently 
fancied that there was little hope 
left in what the morrow would bring. 
The priest especially deprecated our 
wrath, and producing some cakes out 
of one pocket, and a sakee or wine- 
cup out of the other, showed by un- 
mistakable pantomime that he had 
joined the spy and officer in their 
cruise afloat, for the purpose of having 
a jolly pic-nic in their boat. The 


whole party were, however, with the, 


usual summary justice of the quarter- 
deck, classed together, and a grim 
marine mounted sentry over them, 
the quantity of beard, moustache, and 
whisker in which the British soldier 
revelled, adding still more to the 
alarm of the prisoners—who, except 
in their most terrible legends, had 
never heard of such hairy men. After 
awhile, just as a Japanese vessel hap- 
pened to be passing close to the ship, 
the spy jumped up, and with won- 
derful volubility bawled out to his 
conntrymen his tale of alarm, and 
probable suffering. Before the last 
words had passed his lips came the 
heavy tread of the royal marine, and 
as he gave him a shake, said—‘‘ Come, 
darn ye! come, none o’ that!—can’t 
ye go to sleep instead of bawling that 
fashion?” and then followed a mimic 
rehearsal of sudden death by bayonet. 
In the morning, we were satisfied 
that the warning had not been thrown 
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away upon our Japanese friends, who 
made signs that, after sundown, they 
would never again attempt the va- 
garies of last night : they were allowed 
to return to.their boat. After that 
we were not again troubled with 
guard-boats, after dark, and those that 
haunted the vessels during the day 
did it most covertly. There was only 
one form of this nuisance which it 
was impossible to shake off—that of 
a man-of-war’s boat pulling about 
the bay after any of ours which were 
employed surveying. They in no 
way interposed, except to request we 
would not land in that part of the 
city immediately about the mouth of 
the river Toda-gawa, and as we really 
could not insist upon our right to 
sound, or to take angles in their port, 
their wish was not opposed. Sucha 
system of supervision went, however, 
sadly against the grain with us, and 
the seamen seemed to take a savage 
delight in giving the Japanese boats 
mercilessly long pulls;—but go from 
one side of the bay to the other, leave 
them miles behind, dodge them round 
points or batteries—and yet it was a 
fallacy ‘to suppose we had shaken off 
that eternal ii apanese guard-boat, with 
the officer of two swords, whose hat 
was tied on under his chin witha 
bow of riband such as ladies might 
have envied —and whose temper 
seemed as imperturbable as his notes 
upon us and our doings seemed vo- 
luminous. One explanation of this 
system of espionage we received from 
an extraordinary fellow whom we 
knew by the name of the “ Scoundrel.” 
He held some office in the native 
dockyard, and hailed for a Japanese, 
and dressed as one, but he spoke 
English exactly as American negroes 
do, combined with the strongest nasal 
twang of the low-born Yankee. This 
person, the first day we saw him, in 
reply to a question as to the motive 
the Japanese had in thus chasing our 
boats about, declared that their sole 
object was to prevent any rupture 
between ourselves and the people 
living near the sea-shore. “ Non- 
sense!” we replied ; “ why, the people 
are civility itself, and if they do 
crowd upon us, it is from’ harmless 
curiosity, which we should never re- 
sent.” He declared that the people 
were unaccustomed to see strangers 
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and had great contempt for every one 
but their own countrymen, and that 
we were not aware how savage and 
brutal (such were his expressions) 
many of the people were. In spite of 
this, the impression upon our own 
mind still is, that the police-officers 
simply followed our boats to prevent 
any communication between us and 
the people. 

The Japanese officers having ac- 
quired their professional knowledge 
under Dutch instructors, whose lan- 
guage was as unintelligible to us as 
that of Japan itself, there was an in- 
surmountable barrier between them 
and ourselves. We consequently saw 


but little of each other, yet that little 
raised them very much in our esti- 
mation, and their acquaintance with 
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the theory of their profession was 
highly creditable. The officer who 
appeared to be at the head of their 
squadron, and who figures now as 
one of the Commissioners who cun- 
cluded the Treaty of Yedo with Lord 
Elgin, under the title of Nunghi- 
gunbarno Kami,* showed great know- 
ledge of the parts and uses of the 
marine steam-engine. If it was true, 
as we heard, that this same “ proud 
admiral” had actually conducted that 
remarkable rative-built frigate, the 
‘* Ghost,” to sea, he deserved well of 
his conntry, and merited, possibly, the 
title some Americans had given him, 
of Lord High Admnral, a title which 
Mori-bama also informed us was 
really his due. 


CHAPTER X. 


At the Embassy, where we hear 
affairs are progressing rapidly, it is 
arranged that the yacht is to be de- 
livered over to the Japanese on the 
day of the signature of the Treaty. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Yedo 
has all the Embassy under his espe- 
cial care, and either in person, or by 
deputy, never loses sight of a single 
Englishman in Yedo. This pleasant 
office is compulsory, and he is held 
responsible for the good conduct and 
moral behaviour of every one of us; 
if we behave well, and do not sin 
against the laws of Japan, he will 
be rewarded on our departure—if 
otherwise, on him, not on us, will 
fall the reprimand and disgrace. 
Poor Lieutenant-Governor, we wish 
him well through his trials. A horse 
is to be in attendance to-morrow 
forenoon at the landing-place, and 
an officer to conduct us to the Em- 
bassy; we pack our portmanteaus, 
and do not omit to take with us 
every available dollar to invest in 
laoker-ware and in little dogs, which 
are reported to be perfectly beautiful. 
The morning proves as fine as we 
could desire; we rise at day-dawn 
to see the bay before the glare and 
haze of sunlight mar it. As the 


silver dawn spreads over the land 
and water, we see that lovely moun- 
tain, Fusi-hama, the type of the beau- 
tiful to the whole Japanese nation. 
She steps like a coy maiden from her 
veil and her robes of cloud, to gaze 
upon all the loveliness spread at her 
feet; the scene lasts but a few mi- 
nutes—we would it could have been 
for ever—but the bold sun leaps upon 
the crests of the Eastern hills, and 
Fusi-hama retires blashing from his 
fierce gaze. The bay and beach are 
quickly alive with moving beings, 
hundreds of fishing-boats skim the 
water, pressing in with the last. of 
the night breeze to secure an early 
market. The number of full-grown 
men in each boat attests the redun- 
dancy of the population : stout athletic 
fellows they are, smooth -skinned, 
bronze-coloured, and beardless, but 
their large muscles and deep chests 
attest the perfection of their physique. 
They look at us without fear or dis- 
trust, and as they bend to their oars 
shout out some joke or salutation. 
The morning breeze is cold and 
damp, the sun has not dispelled the 
low thin mist creeping along the sur- 
face of the bay from the lowlands to 
the north, and we are wearing blue 





.* We may be wrong in the orthography, but we spell his name just as it was 
pronounced, premising that “Kami” isa title of courtesy, 
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clothing with comfort; yet all the 
boatmen are naked, with the excep- 
tion of a small blne waist-cloth, and 
another strip of material tied tight 
over the nose! Why do the Japan- 
ese tie up their noses? we have often 
asked, for one cannot but believe 
that there is some good reason wh 
a naked man should voluntarily lash 
up his nose. Can a Japanese nose 
be a fractious feature? or is it that 
noses require to be much taken care 
of in Japan? or may it not be that 
there is some security in this precau- 
tion against inhaling malaria? We 
leave the question to be decided by 
future visitors, and content ourselves 
with the entry in our journal: Jem. 
In Yedo it is the custom afloat to tie 
up the nose, and wear but few gar- 
ments. 

Now, having breakfasted, we pro- 
ceed to the landing-place. It is low 
water, shoals of boats and great num- 
bers of men are at work in the shal- 
lows. Many are lading their boats 
with cockle-shells, scraped up from 
the bank, to burn into excellent lime; 
others are dredging for shell-fish; 
some are hauling the seine. Here 
our observations are interrupted by 
a spy-boat pulling alongside, and the 
officer coolly requesting by signs a 
seat in our boat. We are frank with 
him, and recommend him to go to 
the ——. He smiles, shoves off, and 
makes a note of our brief interchange 
of civility. Parties of respectable 
citizens, oily sleek men, of a well-to- 
do appearance, are embarked for a 
day’s pleasure on the water; their 
children are with them, and every 
urchin has a fishing-line overboard. 
We thought of Mr. Briggs—Punch’s 
Mr. Briggs—at Ramsgate. In another 
boat a lady is seated with her chil- 
dren; her dress betokens that she is 
of the better order; her family are 
laughing and trying to look at a 
brazier which stands in the éentre of 
the boat, whilst she sits abaft in the 
most matronly manner, and points 
out to one of her daughters what she 
deems most worthy of notice in our 
unworthy selves, our boat, and boat’s 
crew. The young lady, we are glad 
to observe, without being unladylike, 
showed none of that suspicious fear 
of the genus Man so general in the 
excessively modest East; which be- 
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tokens even a better state of social 
civilisation than we had been led to 
expect by what we witnessed at Nan- 
gasaki. So we let the boat drift to 
enjoy all this, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, drift on shore close to the 
town, The police or spy-boat imme- 
diately works itself into a fever, and 
the officer is most anxious we should 
know where the deep water leadi 
to our landing-place could be found. 
To add to the fun, all the little boys 
and girls of the adjoining houses turn 
out, and come scampering down. The 
police-officer is in an awful state; he 
urges them back, waves his fan, ex- 
postulates with them; bat it is all 
egually useless: so long as our boat 
remains on the mud, so long does 
young Japan remain staring into her 
and at us. They did not—as an Eng- 
lish mob of boys would have done— 
pelt and chaff the officer, and we 
therefore had reason to praise their 
civility. After awhile we float the 
boat, and proceed. The entrances to 
several canals are passed; they serve, 
at high tide, to facilitate the commu- 
nication between remote parts of the 
city and the sea. Now, they are no- 
thing but huge sewers. 

The landing-place reached, we see 
the officer who is charged with our 
convoy to the Embassy; he looks 
like a man who has much responsi- 
bility, and gives a great number of 
orders to the crowd of barges, so that 
we may land with facility. Our 
horses are wondrously got-up crea- 
tures ; there is something truly me- 
disval in their trappings, barring 
the straw shoes wrapped round the 
hoofs, which spoils the poetry of our 
steeds ; otherwise the head stalls, bits, 
saddle-cloths, martingales, cruppe: 
and stirrups might have been ne | 
by the Disinherited Knight in the 
tilt-yard of Front-de-Bouf’s castle. 
For the horses we cannut say as 
much; but they are good-tempered,. 
sturdy little steeds. And so—to 
horse! The street leading from the 
landing-place is as wide as Regent. 
Street, and terminates about three-- 

rs of a mile off, at the entrance 
of a handsome temple, whose green 
terraces, dotted with seats, and cool: 
alcoves, look most refreshing. We 
turn, however, abruptly up a street. 
parallel to the water, it is broad. and. 
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clean; on either hand are continuous 
rows of shops; and at short intervals of 
three hundred yards a wooden barrier 
runs athwart the street, apparently 
constructed for purposes of police. 
Shops of a trade seem to run to- 
gether: here we have eatables in any 
quantity ; then basket and wicker 
work for all Japan; now, earthen- 
ware—then iron-ware. And then, we 
exclaim, what a crowd! They have 
only run together as we pass, yet you 
might walk on their heads. We used 
to think the Chinese stowed closely 
in their houses, but these Japanese 
assuredly beat them in that; and 
what is far better, they do it with 
cleanliness, which the former certainly 
do not. Everybody looks well washed, 
contented, and merry—you do not 
meet a single cross or sullen look. 
In the doorways of the houses women 
abound. They have succeeded—God 
forgive them !—in making themselves 
as ugly as sin; yet they have good 
eyes, glossy hair, and a merry look. 
Generous creatures: we find they are 
mostly married women, who have 
sacrificed their teeth and eyebrows 
to insure their poor husbands against 


the pangs of jealousy. The women 
have evidently abundant liberty here, 
and it is strange how indelicate the 


mass of the people are. Our police- 
officer is looking out most keenly for 
any pictures that might be exposed 
in the shops offensive to our sense of 
propriety, and they disappear like 
magic at his approach; still he sees 
hot all, and we are startled by figures 
and models of the vilest description, 
swinging about unnoticed amongst 
men, women, and children, who 
seemed unconscious of, or indifferent 
to, the shameless exhibition. 

We do not see a beggar, and the 
street is pe | clean. Some re- 
sera rena uddhist priests are 
chanting a hymn, in not unmusical 
cadence, at the closed door of a house 
—they will continue to do so until 
the heart of the proprietor is softened, 
or his patience gone; then the door 
will open, and he will fee them civilly. 
Our conductor now turns sharp down 
a street, at the end of which is a 
sturdy-looking gate; we are at the 
portal of the enclosure within which 
the British Embassy dwells. It opens, 
and as we proceed, a grand proces- 
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sion is approaching us from the tem- 
ple at the end of the road, and we 
find his Excellency and suite are just 
starting for their first visit to the 
Prince, who is said to direct the for- 
eign affairs of Japan. His Lordship 
having brought with him a very gor- 
geous chair, which those learned in 
Chinese etiquette had declared to be 
of the proper dimensions and colour 
for a statesman of his rank, was able 
to go and visit the Prince in com- 
parative comfort; but all the rest of 
the party, naval and diplomatic, were 
packed in small wicker-work palan- 
quins used inthe country. To people 
accustomed to sit on their hams in- 
stead of chairs, travelling in such con- 
veyances might be simple enough; but 
with our big-boned, big-jointed coun- 
trymen, done up in cocked hats, gilded 
coats, and long swords, the feat was a 
wonderful one, and a sight not easily 
to be forgotten. 

The residence of the ambassador 
was a sinall dwelling upon one side 
of the temple, with the back of the 
premises opening upon a pretty little 
garden. One large room occupying 
the ground-floor, was obtained by the 
simple process of removing all the 
screens which had originally cut it 
up into any number of apartments, 
and a large table brought from the 
ship quickly turned this into a dining 
and general drawing-room. Imme- 
diately over this apartment, another 
one equally large was fitted up with 
beds for the ambassador’s suite. His 
lordship occupied a couple of rooms 
which formed a wing running from 
the ground-floor into the garden. The 
farther apartment served the double 
purpose of a sitting-room and a hall 
of conference for the commissioners, 
the other was his lordship’s bed and 
dressing-room. A verandah ran 
along the back of the premises, 
and served as a means of communica- 
tion between the different apart- 
ments. The garden, though very 
circumscribed in area, and so situated 
as to bound the horizon on every side, 
contained within its limits two ponds 
stocked with fish, and ornamented 
with the lotus in full flower; a bridge, 
the lawn, shrubbery, kitchen, and 
flower-garden ; and a mountain-side, 
up which a tortuous path led to two 
or three fine cedars on the summit, 
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from whence an enterprising traveller 
might contemplate the roofs of two 

joining houses, and the cupola of 
a Buddhist temple,—each, to use a 
nautical metaphor, about a biscuit’s 
throw distant! No one but a Japan- 
ese gardener could have crammed all 
these objects together into so small 
space, and still preserved anything 
like order and good taste, on neither 
of which heads could much complaint 
be made. Many of the trees were of 
course dwarfed, but the skill exhibited 
in having everything in just propor- 
tion, so as to make size and colour 
assist in the deception practised upon 
the eye, was, it appeared to us, most 
remarkable; and after all, the Embassy 
garden was but a very inferior speci- 
men of the art of the Japanese 
gardener. 

The entrance-hall of the Embassy 
was screened off here and there into 
small apartments for the domestics, 
and the two extremes of the hall (for 
it ran along the whole face of the 
house) terminated in the English 
kitchen at the one end, and the 
Japanese police establishment at the 
other. To us the latter was an endless 
source of interest, as much as were 
the wonders of the ambassadorial 
cuisine to all the Japanese priests, 
women, porters, and loungers, with 
whom the courtyard in front was 
generally filled during the day-time, 
There were cracks in the wooden walls 
of the kitchen, which rendered it a 
perfect peep-show, and there, with 
eyes fixed firmly to the chinks, a curi- 
ous individual, after a tough battle 
for the position, would remain until, 
in the height of his astonishment, he 
inadvertently turned round to utter 
some exclamation or communicate 
his information to the bystanders; in 
&@ moment he was borne away, and 
another successful sight-seer won his 
envied peep-hole. The quantity of 
animal food consumed in the Embassy 
was a great source of wonderment. 
Fish, rice, and vegetables, cooked in 
a thousand different ways, form the 
food of the many millions inhabiting 
the Japanese group. They would as 
soon think of eating animals so valu- 
able as their oxen are, as we should 
of consuming the flesh of our carriage 
horses or hunters; a sheep was a 
beast unknown to them; pigs are a 


luxury reserved for the rich and 
noble ; yet all these, and much more, 
they saw cooked in marvellous wa 
and consumed in fabulous quantities 
for so thrifty a people. The police 
court was to us equally novel; through 
it all intercourse between the subjects 
of Queen Victoria and those of the 
Tai-koon was carried on, and through 
it the native authorities learnt every- 
thing that was done within 
ambassadorial residence, at least all 
that they could understand or put an 
interpretation upon. The leading 
functionary was a our of the 
Lieutenant-governor of Yedo, and he 
sat in the farthest part of the apart- 
ment, from the hour of six in the 
morning until he had gone to rest, re- 
ceiving reports, ordering supplies, di- 
recting the shopkeepers of the city 
to bring the divers manufactures we 
strangers wished to purchase—ran- 
ning to the entrance to receive his su- 
periors,and they were many,that came 
to look, hear, or see; and lastly, super- 
vising the close inspection by his sub- 
ordinates, of every article brought 
into the Embassy for sale, tarning 
everything upside down, to see that 
nothing contraband got into our 
hands—recording its nature, quality, 
and price in a book, and then takin 
good care that, although we paid 
for such purchases in Mexican dol- 
lars, only their equivalent value in 
Japanese Itzibus reached the hands 
of the vender! That ap te,“ a the 
Lieutenant - governor, as Yenoske 
would call him (though we believe his 
proper title and that of his chief 
should have been Police Magistrate 
and Superintendent), was a wonder- 
ful man, and still more wonderful 
when we found that, besides perform- 
ing his multifarious duties, he found 
time to discuss with three or four 
other persons sufficiently exalted in 
rank, to feed at the same table ona 
frequent series of meals, and to smoke 
an unlimited number of pinches of 
tobacco in exceedingly pretty metal 
pipes. 

The examination of every article 
before it was exhibited to us, and the 
record of each purchase, was done 
with a celerity and precision which 
spoke well for the business habits of 

e clerks employed; yet we felt for 
the poor tradesmen, whose time was 
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thus wasted, and were not astonished 
to find that it almost required com- 
pulsion to get them to the Embassy, 
and that they seldom brought their 
best wares with them. The object of 
the Japanese government in record- 
ing all our purchases, however tri- 
fling, was rather difficult to under- 
stand—perhaps it was the mere habit 
of ‘wanting to know, you know!” 
Yenoske the linguist’s duty con- 
sisted in being the medium of com- 
munication between the Europeans in 
the Embassy and the Japanese, and it 
required all the temper and patience 
which we ascribe to an angel, to be 
able to do this. His labours were 
incessant. Now there was a message 
or letter for the Commissioners one 
minute, and the next a requisition for 
fish and vegetables. Now, some one 
wanted musquito curtains for his 
bed; then another required four of 
the most valuable dogs in Yedo, at 
the smallest possible price. An irri- 
table Briton wished to know why 
they insisted upon unpacking, exa- 
mining, and recording every separate 
cup and saucer of a set he had pur- 
chased, and vowed he would not sub- 
mit to it; and next, the little man 
armed with his two swords, and en 
grande tenue, had to escort a party 
from the Embassy to visit the sights 
in and around the city of Yedo. He 
was everywhere, and, next to Mr. 
Hewskin, whose duties were equally 
multifarious, though of a higher 
order, all who visited Yedo are 
deeply indebted to Yenoske for his 
pr 3 and civility. The Ambassador 
and the party that went to visit the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs returned 
in due time; and though no very 
flattering impression was made by 
the appearance and intelligence of 
that prince on those who went in his 
Exeellency’s suit, the interview was 
said to have been on the whole satis- 
factory. At any rate a box of sweet- 
meats, which fullowed each of the 
visitors as a present, was unexcep- 
tionable—especially what was call- 
ed ribbon sweetmeat; and we can 
assure the rising generation of Great 
Britain that Buonaparte’s ribs, toffey, 
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barley sugar, and such like delicacies, 
fall far short of it. 

We heard that Lord Elgin had 
been told that the Tai-koon was very | 
ill—indeed, too ill to grant an inter- 
view; but that his Excellency might, 
if he pleased, have an audience of 
the heir-apparent. The serious sick- 
ness of the Tai-koon we had heard 
of from Mr. Harris at Simoda, who 
informed us that the unfortunate 
Emperor was in the last stage of epi- 
leptic disease, and in July, when he 
saw him, looked far more dead than 
alive.* Poor Tai-koon, few would 
willingly change places with him, 
immured from birth until death 
within the limited area of his palace 
garden, seeing nothing even of his 
own dominions but what his eye 
could range over from the terraces of 
his prison; learning nothing but 
through the verbal reports of his al- 
most equally imprisoned high officers, 
or the written accounts sent in by 
the heads of the various departments 
—one can hardly conceive a situation 
more sad, or more likely to lead to 
those habits of intemperance or sen- 
suality which end in epilepsy-idiotcy 
and an early grave. The high offi- 
cers about court, we were told, were 
likewise confined to the palace dur- 
ing their tenure of office. They are 
able to find relief from such imprison- 
ment by a system of incognito tra- 
velling, which, under the term niebon, 
is the privilege of the upper classes 
in Japan. In this manner grandees, 
whom strict etiquette would not nave 
permitted to receive foreigners sach 
as ourselves, or officially to visit the 
squadron, would very likely néebon 
have scrutinised us, and walked over 
the different ships; but we never 
heard that the Tai-koons had been 
known to avail themselves of this 
license. The reception of an ambas- 
sador, envoy, or deputation from a 
foreign state, under the circum- 
stances, must be a great treat to any 
Tai-koon in possession of his faculties ; 
and we were impressed with this 
idea from the account given by a 
gentleman who was present at the 
reception of a Dutch envoy and his 





* Subsequent to our visit a report reached us, vid Nangasaki, that the Tai-koon 


died the day we reached Yedo. 
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suite at Yedo, and that not very 
many years since. The Tai-koon de- 
sired the strangers to take off their 
garments of ceremony, to stand up- 
right, to walk about, to compliment 
each other, then to dance, to jump, 
and to play the drunkard! The 
complaisant suite were desired to 
speak broken Japanese, to read their 
own language aloud, to sketch, and 
lastly, to sing; and a Dutch love-song 
seems finally to have stayed the Tai- 
koon’s inordinate curiosity, and saved 
the Dutchmen farther exertion. 

Two excursion-parties were ar- 
ranged for the 24th August—one to 
some nursery and tea-gardens on 
the eastern outskirts of Yedo, involv- 
ing a very long ride; the other, 
which we were strongly recommend- 
ed to join (advice which we had 
reason afterwards to congratulate 
ourselves on having taken), was to 
the south-west, to the Temple of 
Tetstze, which stands about half-way 
between Kanagawa and Yedo, though 
not, we think, on the main road. The 
cortége of Europeans, on horseback, 
found within the temple enclosure 
two officers of the police establish- 
ment leading, and one bringing up 
the rear. The array of both man 
and horse in the case of these func- 
tionaries was the acme of Japanese 
danidyism—the switch tails of the 
steeds they bestrode had been even 
tied up in long blue bags, and pro- 
duced a killing effect! The gates 
were opened at the mandate of the 
senior functionary, and we sallied 
forth. Happy those who had pro- 
vided themselves with English sad- 
dles and bridles—we, the unwise 
ones, will assuredly bear the memory 
of those brass-bound demi-peak sad- 
dles to our graves. There must be a 
marvellous supply of copper and zinc 
in Yedo, for everything is bedizened 
with these metals in some shape or 
other, and our spirited little ponies 
carried almost as much of it on their 
backs as of English flesh and bone. 
The stirrups alone must have weigh- 
ed from thirty to forty pounds the 
pair: they were solid masses of 
bronze, with a place for the foot, 
formed in the shape of the wooden 
shoes sometimes seen in use amongst 
the foreign peasantry, and covered 
with most beautiful inlaid work, in 
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The saddle, 
ea letter V, wash 


white copes or silver. 
shaped li 
and tastefully bound with bronzealong 
the entire edge, Its original model may 
undoubtedly have been European, but 
(like that vermilion frigate) of those 
days long gone by, when an ambas- 
sador’s suite would all have been 
cased in steel, and rendered thus in- 
vulnerable. Mr. Hewskin, more wise 
than the rest, had brought his pillow 
out to ride upon, a precaution we 
would recommend to all fature tourists 
using Japanese saddles. Our horse’s 
head was rendered perfectly sword 
and bullet proof, from the quanti 
of brass and bronze about it; and, 
apart from the weight of these 
things, there was no questioning 
their beauty, and the wonderfal skill 
and taste of the ornamental labour. 
The sun was high, and the day as 
warm a one, we fancy, as is usually 
experienced at Yedo in the summer; 
yet, thanks to the bracing effects of , 
the climate and to the refreshing sea- 
breeze, we were all able to bear ex- 
posure to the heat,—when at Shang- 
hai, coup-de-soleil, cholera, or some 
other unpleasant concomitant, would 
assuredly have overtaken most of the 
party. The streets were somewhat 
bare, for it was the usual hour for the 
afternoon siesta, and, moreover, the 
appearance of the foreigners in this 
direction had been unlooked for; 
there were, however, people enough 
moving about to prove what a line 
of human beings we were passing 
through; and on our return in the 
evening, the throng was very great. 
The shops we saw were fone of them 
of the first-class—these are only to 
be found in the heart of the city, and 
our road led to the suburbs. It 
appeared as if there were only two 
classes of dwellings—those of the 
shopkeeper, and the enclosures, rather 
than palaces, of the nobles. We had 
been told that there was an especial 
quarter set apart for the dwellings of 
the nobles; but their numbers or 
property evidently exceeded the pre- 
scribed limits, for in our ride we 
constantly went past a long extent 
of houses, and then came suddenl 
upon an interval of paling or 
which enclosed the establishment of 
some Japanese baron and his many 
retainers or serfs. Herds of these 
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fellows would collect, and stare at us, 
and pass their remarks, all of which 
we were told were made on the 
erroneous supposition .that we were 
Ohinese traders, people whom the 
Japanese hold in utter contempt. 
These serfs or slaves are the property 
of the noble, much in the same 
manner as in Russia, and are turned 
to similar profit. It was strange to 
find a nobleman living in the heart 
of a great city, surrounded by these 
retainers, and recalled tou mind the 
feudal days of our own country, to 
which age, indeed, much that we 
saw in Japan carried back our 
thoughts. Ata small bridge thrown 
over a canal or creek, which we cross- 
ed, the suburbs commenced, the 
boundary being merely conventional, 
for there was no change in the num- 
ber of the houses and streets. Instead 
of shops, every house—and they were 
quite of the better order—was a place 
of entertainment; tea-house and re- 
staurant succeeded one another in 
endless numbers; and up the streets 
which branched off, all seemed of 
this same character. We were not 
long in discovering that this was 
the particular quarter in which all 
the courtesans of Yedo are by law 
obliged to reside,—not as a mark of 
disgrace, or because they are consi- 
dered outcasts ; for, far otherwise, the 
law acknowledges this course of life 
as the legitimate resource of the 
penniless, They are said to be the best 
educated and most polished women 
in Japan, and some of them have 
obtained historical eminence for their 
beauty and talents. Marriages are 
constantly made from amongst them, 
and it is the generally received 
opinion amongst the Japanese men 
that they make the best housekeep- 
ers, and their society is not shunned 
by any one, whether ladies or gentle- 
‘men. The social errors of Japan, 
and elsewhere in the South Seas, it 
is, however, unadvisable to dilate 
upon in English publications; but it 
is unjust to measure their morality 
by the codes of Christian nations: 
suffice it that infidelity on the part 
of married women in Japan is almost 
unknown; but that polygamy, con- 
cubinage, and prostitution are the 
custom of the people. Those who 
have any curiosity on such a subject 
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will find, in the works of Kempfer 
and Siebold, much that is strange; 
but they should remark that both 
these writers relate details of cus- 
toms which are startling to Euro: 
peans, without giving the causes 
which have broaght about such a 
system; and that, deplorable as the 
morality of Japan may be, they have 
travelled to little purpose in the far 
East who know not of social condi- 
tions worse than this. 

We now reached that portion of 
the suburb of Sinagawa where a 
ridge of hills, enclosed within a no- 
bleman’s grounds, pressed so close to 
the sea that only a single street was 
left winding by the shore, and at 
intervals upon the seaward side 
beautiful views of Yedo Bay and the 
distant shores of the eastern side of 
the gulf might be obtained. The 
tea-houses had turned to account the 
appearance of foreign ships in the 
bay, and verandahs commanding 
views of them had been thrown 
out, in which the Japanese gentle- 
men, travellers, or labourers, might 
rest, drink tea, or sakee, and look 
through huge telescopes of native 
manufacture fixed upon stands. 
They were waited upon, not by nasty 
fusty waiters, redolent of bad cigars 
and bear’s grease, but by brisk dam- 
sels, as modestly and quietly dressed 
and as neat-handed as any English 
Susan Nipper. The road was quite 
as broad as any high-road at home, 
in capital preservation, with on each 
side a pathway, separated from it 
by a drain. ere and there we 
came upon places where the sea at 
high tide touched one side of the 
road; wherever this was the case a 
stone-wall had been built towards 
the sea so as to keep the road level 
and prevent inundation. We passed 
a nobleman’s grounds which would 
have done credit for their neatness 
and good keeping to any park in 
Britain; it was just at the junction 
of the detached suburbs with those 
directly connected with the city. 
Here was the position for a Euro- 
pean colony ; and all we can hope is, 
that when the time comes, in Janu- 
ary 1862, that according to treaty 
the four Powers will be entitled to 
residence in Yedo, this nobleman 
may be induced to let or sell sites 
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for the houses of the mercantile 
community. 

We met travellers in uncomfort- 
able sedan-chairs, and they nearly 
all halted and sat staring at us, their 
knees doubled up to the chin, and 
looking disugreeably hot and dusty ; 
and among the many pedestrians 
thronging the road-side, peasants were 
to be seen hastening back to their 
homes from market, carrying some 
purchase from the great city, and it 
was generally remarked that few of 
these good fellows were without 
some child’s toy in their hands. We 
had noticed the number of children’s 
toyshops, and these seemed proofs 
of how much love is expended upon 
the younger members of the commu- 
nity by these kind-hearted people. 
The girls as well as the boys appear 
to enjoy an equal share of regard. 
Groups of both sexes ran along the 
roa(d-side enjoying the rare sight of 
such wonderful men as we were, 
while their grown-up countrymen 
laughed and cheered them on. We 
did not begrudge them the treat, nor 
that of shouting out that we were 
Chinamen ; but our gallant police fune- 
tionaries hurled words of thunder at 
them now and then, and looked terrible 
things, which would only for a minute 
awe the little monkeys into silence. 

The day was fine, and naturally we 
broke into a canter as we came upon 
the first open piece of road at the 
southern limit of Yedo. The senior 
police functionary was got up for a 
walk, not for galloping! He iried all 
sorts of means to stop us, but failing, 
dropped astern in a dignified manner, 
in the society of our horse-boys, who 
also duly expostulated with us upon 
our unseemly conduct, and then 
burst out laughing at our ridiculous 
behaviour, and fell behind. For a 
mile, the immediate road-side -was 
clear of houses; but small farms, and 
here and there a little hamlet, were 
seen. The ground was low on either 
hand, but rose at no great distance 
on the landward side into hills. The 
lowland was all under rice cultiva- 
tion; and much as we had seen of 
the profusion of labour, the neatness 
of the fields, hedges, ditches, fences, 
and palings in China, it bore no com- 
parison with what we now saw; and 
& point which we all hailed with 
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delight was, that the process of fer- 
tilising the soil here did not poison 
the air, as it does everywhere there! 
The road carried us to another vil- 
lage of considerable extent, where 
fanctionary ‘‘ Number Two” managed 
to persuade Lord Elgin that his 
horse required baiting, and that we, 
although only an hour and a half 
from Junch, required refreshment in a 
peach-garden. To the peach-garden 
we went, though that fruit was no 
longer procurable ; but the place was 
prettily laid out with trees, grass, 
artificial lakes, bridges, and pleasant 
summer-houses, and verandahs. The 
establishment was under the manage- 
ment of or belonged to a lady, and as 
soon as “No. 2” fanctionary had 
swaggered about, and enlightened 
them as to the important positions 
Lord Elgin and he held, arrange- 
ments were made for refreshment. 
There being no chairs in Japan, we 
threw ourselves at full length u 

the nice clean mats. Several lee 
tables, just high enough for people 
seated cross-legged on the ground, 
were placed near, and then the host- 
ess upon her knees, commencing with 
the Ambassador, presented each per- 
son with acup of tea. She was a 
remarkably good-looking, lady-like- 
woman—nothing could have been. 
more graceful than her manner; and: 
the posture of kneeling, accompanied’ 
by a low bow to signify prostrations 
at one’s feet, is the custom of the- 
country, where every subordinate 
prostrates himself in the presence of 
his superior. This loving cup having 
been presented, she stood aside and 
directed her servants to place fruits 
and other refreshments before us; 
her teeth were blackened, and con- 
sequently she must be a married 
woman, though no husband appeared. 
Possibly she was a widow ; but if so,° 
she had decidedly reached that stage 
of widowhood known as that of 
mitigated woe in the mourning ware- 
houses at home. We are undecided 
up to this moment whether to ascribe 
our being attended upon by the ugly 
handmaidens of the establishment to 
the matronly pradence of our good 
hostess alone, or to some villanous 
reasons of functionary “No, 2;’" 
but there, away in the distanee,. we 
saw such pretty girls! The poor 
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ugly ones! one should always feel 
for ugly women, dearreader. Heaven 
no doubt intended all women, like the 
flowers, to be pretty or beautiful; an 
ugly woman is a mistake—but at 
any rate, there were two of those un- 
fortuiiates sent to attend upon the 
Ambassador and his party. In justice 
to them, it must be said that their 
scrupulous cleanliness, neatness, and 
the quick wit with which the poor 
girls saw exactly what each guest 
wanted, reconciled us to them amaz- 
ingly; and none enjoyed the joke 
more heartily than they did, when 
some of the party beseeched the 
pradent matron to allow the hand- 
somer young ladies to wait on us; 
a@ request she met with a shake of 
the head, and a glance at that abo- 
mivable fellow, ‘‘ No. 2 fanctionary,” 
who doubtless thus revenged himself 
upon us for the gallop we had in- 
flicted upon him on his brass-bound 
demi-peak saddle. The dress of the 
Japanese women is simple, but 
graceful. The robe which crosses 
the breast, close up to the neck, 
or a little lower according to 
the taste of the wearer, reaches 
nearly down to the ground, and has 
loose sleeves, leaving the wrist free. 
This robe is confined round the body 
by a shawl, which is tied behind in a 
bow, the ends flowing. Everything 
in Japan, even to dress, is regulated 
by law, and the sumptaary laws have 
been very strict until lately, when 
contact with Europeans appears to 
be bringing about a slight relaxation. 
The colour worn by all classes of men 
in their usual dress is black, or dark 
blue, of varied patterns; but the 
women very properly are allowed, 
and of course avail themselves of the 


privilege, to wear brighter dresses. 
et their taste was so good that 
* Joud and noisy colours were generally 
eschewed. Their robes were gener- 
ally striped silks of grey, blue, or 


black; the shawl some beautiful 
bright colour—crimson, for instance ; 
and their fine jet-black hair was 
tastefully set off, by having crimson 
crape, of a very beautiful texture, 
thrown in among it. Of course we 
speak of the outdoor dress of the 
women—their fall dress within doors 
is, we believe, far more gay. 

We had just made up our minds 
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that life in a Japanese peach- garden 
was the thing of all others most tobe 
desired, and that the “Furious,” 
“ Retribution,” and “ Lee,” might’ go 
back to foul and fusty China as soon 
as they pleased, and that anybody 
might fight for tea, and do policemen 
amongst the piratical Cantonese, pro- 
vided we were troubled no farther 
upon such points, when “ funetionary 
No. 1” ambled up, and “ fanctionary 
No, 2” suggested to his Excellency 
that we might, if he pleased, proceed, 
and we had to resign ourselves to 
fate, and again mount our ponies, 
The law prohibited the distribution 
of any British coins, and how to fee 
the good people around us was a 
difficulty, until it was happily dis- 
covered that uniform buttons did not 
come within the enactment, and that 
they were much prized by the Japan- 
ese ladies. That day the party re- 
turned to the Embassy, wonderfully 
shorn of ornainental crown-and-an- 
chor buttons; but some of us hoped 
we had succeeded in ingratiating 
ourselves by our presents almost as 
high in favour as our friends in the 
Embassy had done, with their mag- 
nificent beards and moustachios, the 
novelty of which manly ornament 
was evidently great, and the effect 
these produced must have been highly 
satisfactory to our diplomatists. 
From the peach-garden we rode for 
a mile or two through a long village, 
which was a model of neatness; 
and a love for flowers and pretty 
plants was very general, round even 
the poorest cottage. No pigs were 
seen feeding on the road-side, or poul- 
try running into the houses—both 
were in their places, the former in 
their sties, the latter in the yards. 
A ride of seven miles brought us to 
the borders of a fine rapid stream, 
which dischargesitself into Yedo Bay, 
not far from Beacon Point. Our 
steeds were placed in admirable ferry- 
boats, and ourselves accommodated 
in others, and the ferrymen poled us 
across with long bamboos to « land- 
ing-place upon the opposite side. 
This stream marks the boundary to 
which European residents at Kana- 
gawa may only for the present pro- 
ceed in the direction of Yedo, and & 
very good ride it will be, of more 
than ten miles, through a most beau- 
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tifal and rich country. it was to 
this place that an enterprising chap- 
lain, belonging to one of the ships of 
Commodore Perry’s American Expe- 
dition, found his way, during that 
gallant officer's negotiations at Kana- 
gawa. It was at that time so con- 
trary to all Japanese rules that a 
stranger should thus enter their ex- 
clusive country and dare to walk 
where he pleased, that a special re- 
port was made to the Commodore of 
the circumstance. That officer im- 
mediately despatched a written order 
by a Japanese official, for the gentle- 
man to retrace his steps; and as a 
proof of how closely every act is re- 
ported upon in Japan, we repeat 
from memory the Government re- 
cord, as it was told us: that the de- 
spatch was delivered to the chaplain 
on the banks of the river, near the 
ferry, where he was endeavouring to 
compel the natives to ferry him over 
to the Yedo side of the water; that 
on receiving the letter he stopped, 
read it, went on a short distance, 
stopped again, opened the letter, and 
then returned! A minute detail of 
his acts, almost equal to that of the 
reporters of the Irish press upon the 
late tour of his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

Beyond the landing-place referred 
to, we passed through another pretty 
little town, and at “the Hotel of 
Ten Thousand Centuries” another 
meal was’ ordered to be ready for us 
on our way back from the temple. 
We are afraid to trust ourselves to a 
minute description of the country 
scene throngh which we now rode. 
It was neither monotonous nor stiff; 
yet the road, fields, ditches, drains, 
and cottages, all looked as if they had 
just been constructed, tilled, clipped, 
planted, or clean swept, ready for 
special inspection ;—industry com- 
bined with the greatest economy of 
space and material, blended with 
taste and beauty. Our precious sad- 
dle—we won't use violent language, 
fair reader-—was enough to knock all 
appreciation of the picturesque out 
of any one, and it is the hest guaran- 
tee for our not exaggerating what we 
saw. There were orchards of pears 
and peaches, where the trees were 
trained over neat trellises of bamboo, 
as if they had been vines—bright 
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patches of the Taro plant spread 
their dark-green broad leaves on the 
one hand; and on the drier soil the 
millet plant of Northern China flour- 
ished, as well as the rich golden ears of 
the Indian-corn. Now a gentleman’s 
house appeared within a neat enclo- 
sure of hedge, as well clipped as that 
of a London suburban villa; but its 
stiffness of outline was broken by a 
Japanese convolvulus having been 
allowed to run over it, loaded with 
many-coloured flowers. Very fine 
groves of trees were seen, and we 
noticed among them two sorts of pine- 
tree, one which throws out its sprays 
like the Norfolk Island pine, and : the 
other the ordinary one peculiar to 
Japan, The maple, chestnut, walnut, 
and oak, we likewise recognised, or 
trees very like them, and the oran 

was not rare. Bamboo was plentiful ; 
and finding it in a climate which in 
the winter is undoubtedly severe, we 
could not help hoping that it, as well 
as the banana tree of China, may be 
naturalised on the south coast of Eng- 
land. We were anything but tired 
of the scenes through which we were 
riding, when the temple of Tetstze 
came in sight; and we rattled through 
a street, followed by a vast thron 

of wonder-stricken Japanese, an 

turned into the portals of the Temple. 
A broad well-paved court led to a 
building that stood upon a lofty base- 
ment. A fine flight of granite steps 
led to the porch, round which, as 
well as up the steps, there was a bal- 
ustrade in stone and bronze. The 
interior of this Buddhist temple con- 
sisted mainly of a very elaborate 
altar, having a raised dais in front, 
carefully railed round, upon which 
there was the most extraordinary 
collection of metal castings, mostly 
of white copper, weeversaw. They 
were no doubt offerings to the placid 
stucco deity, who was ensconced be- 
hind candlesticks, lights, and silken 
banners. Everything was clean, neat, 
and in working order, evincing that 
the religion, such as it is, is active in 
Japan, not dormant, worn-out, effe 

as in China. The priests were wel 
to do, decently clad, and reverent in 
their appearance, and were treated 
with respect. The Principal saluted 
Lord Elgin, and paid him every at- 
tention, offering to conduct him over 
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the grounds and cloisters. Time, 
however, pressed for the ride back to 
the Embassy, and the civility was de- 
clined. On reaching the porch, the 
scene round the grand flight of steps, 
and across the court, was such a sight 
as only Japan could produce upon so 
short a notice. Every space was li- 
terally crammed with human beings. 
The corridors of the temple, the gal- 
leries in the cloisters, the walls and 
roofs which overlook the yard, were 
black or brown with men, women, 
and children. It was a wonderful 
sight. They shouted, not violently, 
but shouted with astonishment and 
delight at the spectacle the half-dozen 
Europeans afforded them. The pro- 
spect of having to fight a way through 
such a sea of human beings was not 
cheering, but three or four policemen 
quietly cleared the way, and a path 
opened before us to the gate. There 
the policemen checkmated the crowd, 
who were on the point of rushing 
after us into the street, by securing 
the gates instantaneously, amidst a 
roar of indignation from the thou- 
sands who found themselves thus 
shut up within the limits of the tem- 
ple. Then came cries, and laugh- 
ter, and a rush; and as we round- 
ed another portion of the temple 
enclosure, the prodigious crowd had 
collected for a jast gaze at us, where a 
broad intervening ditch, however, 
prevented them from incommoding 
the strangers. 

Returning by the way we had 
come, we halted for refreshment at 
“the Hotel of Ten Thousand Centu- 
ries,” which was as decent a house as 
a good many European countries 
could produce, and a vast deal clean- 
er and more moderate than a great 
many we could mention in Great 
Britain. Funetionary No. 2 here 
ate and drank himself into such a 
state of supreme contempt for for- 
eigners that he left us, and we only 
caught sight of him again for a mo- 
' ment in what might have been the 
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window of his club, where, surround- 
ed by swells as great as himself, to 
whom he was pointing out the va- 
rious members of our party, he hada 
bevy of Japanese houris dancing at- 
tendance upon him. As our caval- 
cade neared Yedo it was certain that 
it had been expected to return by this 
route, and all Kanagawa, Omagawa, 
and the inhabitants of that part of 
Yedo, were there tostare. The crowd 
at a Lord Mayor’s show, in the old 
days when such glories were, can 
alone bring before the reader the idea 
of such a vast mass of human beings 
thus brought together. The pavement, 
side-streets, and houses were full; 
yet no insult was met with, and no 
hindrance suffered. In places where 
the crowd in a side-street threatened 
to block the thoroughfare by pouring 
into the main street, a small piece of 
rope or string was stretched across 
from corner to corner, and no one 
dared to break the fragile barrier. 
In the suburbs, at 5 P.M., every one 
was bathing, and “cleanliness first, 
modesty afterwards!” seemed to be 
their motto. In some cases, the tubs 
were outside the doorways, and the 
family enjoyed themselves in the 
open air, rubbing themselves down 
in the steaming hot water, with 
cloths; others had their tubs in the 
room on their ground-floors, but the 
front of the house was perfectly open, 
and the manner in which the fair 
Eves stepped out of their baths, and 
ran to stare at us, holding a steaming 
hot and squalling babe, was a little 
startling. 

Night was closing in as we reached 
the Embassy, about which the inha- 
bitants, more accustomed to the sight 
of strangers than those in the distant 
quarters, left the streets compara- 
tively clear. It appeared to us as if 
there was little traffic carried on dur- 
ing the night, and in some cases the 
barriers at the ends of the streets 
were closed. 

(To be continued.) 
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OHAPTER II.—THE OHAPLAIN’S SEORET. 


Tae evening was growing chill 
and dark as the Italian Giacomo, 
after quitting the barge, made his 
way across the plashy meadows in 
the direction of Ladysmede. He 
drew the loose folds of his cloak 
over his lips, and walked rapidly, 
for the raw cold mists from the river- 
flats made the Southern blood shad- 
der in his veins. ‘There was no path, 
but it was still light enough, for one 
who knew the landmarks of the 
country, to make out the tops of the 
line of tall poplars, and the chapel- 
turret of Loweote rising through the 
fog straight before him. From the 
hamlet a short two miles would take 
him to the manor. But when he 
reached the beaten track, instead of 
pursuing his way homewards, he 
stopped, and, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, struck off into an unfrequent- 
ed bypath which led in a different 
direction. A few minutes’ rapid 
walking brought him to a large 
osier-bed which extended over some 
acres of the low marshy ground, 
through which one of the little 
streams which fed the river wan- 
dered and seemed to lose its way, and 
partly stagnated, until at last what 
was left of it eseaped, by means of two 
or three reedy ditches, to its destina- 
tion. One of these ditches Giacomo 
crossed, and followed, not without 
some difficulty in the increasing 
darkness, a rough foot-track made 
through the osiers. He reached at 
last a spot where the ground rose 
rather higher than the ordinary 
level, and where advantage had been 
taken, as it seemed, of the compara- 
tive dryness of the situation to clear 
a@ space of some few square yards, 
and to erect there what served for a 
human habitation. Rude indeed it 
was, even amongst the rude dwell- 
ings of the age, but yet solid and 
substantial enough to resist the wea- 
ther, perhaps even better than some 
more pretentious structures, and giv- 
ing sufficient promise of warmth and 
shelter beneath the low-pitched roof, 
‘ over which, protected as it was by 


the thicket of osiers, the winds from 
all points swept harmless. A light 
was shining through the chinks in 
the wooden shutter which closed 
the unglazed aperture that served 
as a .window. Here the Italian 
stopped, and, after listening for a 
moment, knocked at the door. A 
man’s voice from within demanded 
his name and business. 

“Tt is I,” said Giacomo; “ open.” 

The oceupiers of the hut seemed 
scarcely satisfied ;.there was no ane 
swer for some moments, when the 
question was repeated, this time in 
harsh female tones. 

*T am here, Swytha; open—I am 
in haste.” 

The door was unbarred, and the 
figure of the woman who had spoken 
stood in the low doorway, strongly 
thrown out by the blaze from the 
logs which burnt upon the hearth 
behind her. She was of middle age, 
short and broad in person, and her 
countenance, as far as it could be 
distinguished in the uncertain light, 
was far from attractive. The natu- 
ral coarseness of the features was not 
redeemed by any pleasant expression, 
or softened by any of the commonest 
appliances of female art. Smoke 
seemed to have been more habitual 
than water as a cosmetic; and the 
red unkempt locks were only gath- 
ered off the face as a matter of 
convenience. It was the mere fe- 
male of the animal man, of all female 
animals the least pleasant to look 
at, when she is nothing more. She 
muttered some words that scarcely 
sounded like a welcome, as the priest 
brushed lightly past her, and stood 
within the hut. A man was sitting 
on a low stool by the wood fire, 
which was made nearly in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and sent up a pungent 
vapour almost stifling to a stranger, 
and of which very little seemed to 
find its way out by the hole in the 
roof which was intended for its exit. 
He was shivering in an ague-fit, but 
he rose and made some sort of half 


reverence as his visitor entered. 
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“ How is she to-night ?” the Italian 
asked. 

“ Nay, what can I tell about her?” 
replied the man; “there be no dif- 
ference that I can see. Hadst better 
go look for thyself, father; we be 
but poor leeches, Swytha and I.” 

“Has she spoken ?” 

The man looked to the woman to 
answer ; she shook her head. 

“Nor made sign as though she 
knew any one?” 

Swytha still shook her head as 
before. side 

“Do you give her the drink as I 
bid you?” 

“ Ay,” said the woman; “she be 
fain enough to take that; ’tis the 
only mark of sense I see about her; 
she gulps it down as lustily as if it 
were royal liquor, and not the poor 
stuff ’tis.” 

The priest moved towards a low 
side-coor in the wall of the hut, and, 
stooping down, entered cautiously, 
followed by the woman. The cham- 
ber into which it led was small, and 
so low, that although Giacomo barely 
reached middle height, it was only 
in some places that he could stand 
upright. Yet, close and uninviting 
as it was, there was nothing in it 
repulsive to the habits of the period ; 
and there were traces of some rude 
attempts at comfort which might 
even have been considered luxurious. 
A coarse lamp was flickering on a 
wooden bracket against the wall ; 
clean rushes strewed the floor, and 
one side of the chamber had its rough 
mud plastering covered with some- 
thing whieh looked as if it had once 
been rich tapestry. In one corner a 
low wooden bench had been arranged 
with more than usual regard to the 
ease of the occupant, so as to form, 
by the help of skins and dried hea- 
ther, a nearer approach to the modern 
notion of a bed than our Norman or 
Saxon forefathers cared to indulge 
in. There, under a coverlet of what 
seemed a costlier fabric than suited 
the rude appliances of a peasant’s 
household, lay the figure of a woman 
apparently in the prime of life. For 

ough the face, calm as it was, bore 
evident traces of present suffering, 
it was not worn and wan as from 
a sickness of long duration. The 
round lines had not sunk, and a 
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slight feverish flush rather added to 
their beauty. The eyes were closed, 
and the soft dark eyelashes rested in 
distinct outline on cheeks which, but 
for the hectic in the centre, were 
very pale and clear. She lay quite 
motionless; and her breathing, 
though regular, had the heavy dis- 
tinet sound which speaks of mischief 
in the brain. At the foot of the 
couch, against the wall, there hung 
a ‘small richly-carved crucifix of 
ivory. Giacomo went up to the suf- 
ferer, and motioned to Swytha to 
bring the light nearer. He carefully 
moved back some of the rich dark 
hair which had eseaped over the 
temples, and laid his hand upon the 
brow. Then taking in his own the 
hand which was hanging over the 
side of the rude bedstead, he felt the 
pulse for some moments in silenee. 
Having satisfied himself with this 
examination, he gently placed the 
arm in a more comfortable position, 
and remained gazing on the face, 
still withont speaking. The patient 
was totally unconseious—of that 
there could be no doubt; but the 
life was there, still fall and vigorous, 
and struggling hard with disease for 
the mastery. In such a struggle, 
perhaps the safest eourse for imper- 
fect human science is to look on. 
Swytha was the first to break the 
silence, her harsh voice awed into a 
whisper. 

“That way she lies, day and 
night,” she said, “and a wearisome 
watch I have of it; howsoever, no 
one will be troubled with her long, 
poor soul; she is but waiting for 
death, as it seems to me.” 

“Death!” exclaimed the priest, 
turning round upon her almost 
fiercely ; “she is not dying! it shall 
be worse for ye both if ye dare to 
let her die! Has not all your care 
and tendance been well paid fort 
—what is it ye are grudging at 
now ?” r 

“Nay, I grudge her nought, fa- 
ther!” said the woman, in a some- 
what humbled tone; “I have tended 
her, God wot, and will do, as if she 
were my own child, and we find no 
fault about the payment; if ‘twere 
not for that, we might well have 
starved, for my man there has not 
struck a stroke of work these five 
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weeks or more, and sits there quak- 
ing all day like a hound; but neither 
pain nor painstaking will serve to 
keep death from the door, if her time 
be come.” 

“Her time has not come, then,” 
returned Giacomo; ‘tshe bas much 
need to live, and mast live, remem- 
ber; it were better that thou and 
Cuthwin starved and rotted here in 
your hideous ditches, and died a 
score of deaths, if ye had lives 
enough, than that hers should be in 
danger among ye. But hearken, 
good Swytha,” he . proceeded, ad- 
dressing the frightened woman in an 
altered and gentle tone, “ watch her 
still carefully night and day; sleep 
like the watch-dog that still hears 
the slightest footfall,—if such a 
sturdy frame needs sleep at all; be 
sure to give the drink from time to 
time, as I have bid thee; and fail 
not to have good tidings for me in 
the morning. I can reward, remem- 
ber,—and | can punish.” 

He put some silver into her hand 
as he spoke the last words, The 
woman looked at it, and mumbled 
out what were meant for thanks. 
Once more the priest turned towards 
the bed, and taking the dim lamp 
from her hand, gazed long and ear- 
nestly on the unconscious form which 
lay there; He moved away at. last, 
and re-entered the outer room, where 
the husband still sat shivering over 
the logs, 

“So the fit is on again to-day, 
Cuthwin? I warned thee it would 
surely return to-day, if the lady were 
not better.” 

“ Ay, father, it racks my head 
again, and sweats me till I can 
searce stand. Swytha would surely 
have it lam bewitched; has she”— 
he pointed to the inner chamber with 
a glance of awe—“ has she bewitched 
me ?” , 

“She? nay, I tell thee, if she were 
well again, it is she that can cure 
thee.” ’ 

“Tt is some witeh or devil’s 
doings, of a surety; but,” said the 
man timidly, ‘dost not know some 
charm thyself, holy fatlher—some 
proper learned charm that conld 
tell us where the fiend is at work ?” 

“The fiend is at work everywhere, 
my friend,” returned the Italian 
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gravely ; “ and is specially active, as 
my books tell me, at this season, in 
these fens at Lowcote. I myself 
almost fear to meet him as I return 
to-night ; but to-morrow I will bring 
with me something. that may serve 
to keep him in check for a while; 
only remember,” he said with empha- 
sis, addressing the wife as weil— 
“she whom I leave in your charge is 
wiser in these matters than I; it be- 
hoves you to look well to her safety. 
So farewell.” 

““And the masses for the child, 
father!” said the man, as the priest 
opened the door to go; “thou wilt not 
forget! We can pay what is right, 
and are willing—art not, Swytha ?” 

“Rest content; they shall _ be 
said for thy child as heartily as if 
they were for a king; and for the 
payment—let Swytha show me the 
lady strong and well again, and we 
will both add fifty paternosters daily 
for as long—as need shall so re- 
quire.” And again wrapping his 
cloak carefully round him, the priest 
hurried throngh the raw mist back 
to the Manor. Night had closed in 
ere he arrived there. 

The manor-house of Ladysmede 
stood on. a well-wooded rising-ground 
which overlooked for many miles the 
broad meadows of rich alluvial soil, 
bat of very imperfect drainage, which 
composed the basin of the Ouse. It 
had been almost rebuilt, and to a 
certain. extent fortified, like all con- 
siderable houses of the time, by Sir 
Miles, the last possessor. A broad 
fosse, now dry, but into which water 
could readily be turned from springs 
in. the hill-side above in times of 
danger, ran round the outer precinet 
which served both as a court and a 
garden; and this wag crossed by a 
wooden drawbridge, leading to a 
covered gateway with a small cham- 
ber above, constantly occupied by an 
official who might be considered as 
merely a porter in time of peace, but 
who played the more important part 
of watchman when any danger might 
be apprehended. AJl was dark with- 
in the walls when the priest re- 
turned; it was past Sir Godfrey’s 
usual hour of rest, and he arid his 
companion had no doubt parted for 
the night. Giacomo, after ascer- 
taining that all was quiet, instead of 
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approaching the drawbridge, went 
round to the other side of the moat, 
crossed it, and unfastening easily a 
small postern gate at one of the pro- 
jecting angles of the wall, entered 
the building without disturbing any 
of its numerous occupants. There 
were two large mastifis in the court, 
but no step was better known to 
them than the Italian’s. 

He had been right in presuming 
that his absence during the latter 
part of the evening would pass un- 
noticed by his patron. The habits 
of that househo!d were scarcely so 
regular that any member of it should 
fear to be called to account for their 
comings and goings, unless their 
movements chanced unluckily to 
cross the will or convenience of the 
master. Even on this point it was 
remarked that the chaplain was 
less careful than it behoved others to 
be; and though he treated Sir God- 
frey with all formal reverence and 
submission, he seemed to maintain 
an independence of position and a 
freedom in his words and actions, 
which the knight would hardly have 
accorded to his sacred office, even 
had the bearer’s character advanced 
a higher claim to general respect gn 
that ground. But in truth, Father 
Giacomo’s reputation for sanctity was 
hardly that to which he owed his in- 
fluence either with his patron or 
his neighbours in general. Men 
looked at each other inquiringly, or 
shook their heads with something of 
reprobation whenever they spoke— 
and it was little they chose to speak 
—of the new priest of Lowcote. It 
was not that he allowed himself over- 
much in secular pursuits and indul- 
gences ; nay, had he cared more for 
hawk and hound, or been something 
more of a boon companion than he 
was, he would probably have been 
far more popular. But his tastes and 
habits were rather those of the stu- 
dent and the recluse; and even in 
this respect he presented an unfa- 
vourable contrast, to the popular eye, 
to the ordinary rude and unletter- 
ed familiarity of the rural priesthood. 
Nor was it that his life was open to 
any charge of flagrant immorality ; 
unhappily, even had it been so, it 
would not have necessarily shocked 
the moral sense of the age, or have 
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marked him as an exceptional and 
scandalous offender against the vows 
of his calling, or the laws of society, 
Nor yet was it because he evidently 
took a limited view of his_ priestly 
responsibilities, and performed such 
offices as were needful in his chapel 
of St. Bride—seldom, indeed, were 
they called into requisition at the 
Manor—in a rapid and business-like 
fashion, and compressed them, each 
and all, into as brief a compass as 
possible. The humble population of 
Lowecote were not Jearned in ritual- 
ism, or indeed in anything else; and 
the rubrics of the Church might have 
been laws of the Medes and Persians 
for any acquaintance which they had 
with them. On all main points they 
were scrupulously orthodox: they 
came to seek the Church’s blessing 
on their marriage; they brought 
their children to the font to be 
christened ; and if they carried their 
departed relatives four miles to the 
Abbey to be laid in holy ground (a 
privilege as yet preserved by the fra- 
ternity of Rivelsby), still it was 
Father Giacomo who administered 
the last rites—and he was never 
grudged his dues, in which, to do 
him justice, he was by no means ex- 
acting. If any of these offices were 
hastily or carelessly performed, that, 
they considered, was the priest’s con- 
cern more than theirs; it was not 
their own duties towards the living 
or the dead which were neglected. 
It might be true that the masses at 
the altar at St. Bride’s were short; 
but to the majority of the attendants 
there, that fact in itself was no ob- 
jection; they were not conscious of 
any omission; and had Father Gia- 
como chosen to read a royal rescript 
there, or a few passages from some 
profane classic, instead of the legiti- 
mate service, not one of them would 
have been the wiser, provided the 
visible ceremony had been the same. 
And indeed, when they compared 
him with poor brother Anselm, who 
in former days used to hobble over 
from Rivelsby, and mumble slowly 
through the ritual with many a 
parenthesis of cough and groan, they 
thought, as they listened to the Ita- 
lian’s rapid yet musical intonation, 
that he was plainly the better work- 
man of the two, and that, looking 
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upon it as a matter of business, his 
congregation were gainers not only 
in point of time but execution. 

But if the popular creed at Low- 
cote was not very enlightened or dis- 
criminating, it was real and earnest, 
such as it was. It might be very 
little better in many points than a 
ceremonial idolatry, but it was very 
jealous for its idols. The ignorant 
are generally sincere. And what 
they did mistrust in him who was 
their religious representative at pre- 
sent, was the apparent absence in his 
character and bearing of all which 
we express by the terms reverence 
and reality; a want of which they 
were uncomfortably conscious,though 
they might have been slow to express 
it in words. His countenance wore 
almost the same indefinable expres- 
sion when he enlarged upon the 
miracles of their saints, as when he 
bid them thank Providence for the 
appetite which could relish, and the 
powers which could digest, their 
coarse English fare, or for the strong 
lungs which breathed freely in such 
a climate. It was remembered, 
amongst other things, with much 
suspicion and dissatisfaction, that 
when Rolph the bailiffs wife was 
down with the falling sickness, all 
authorities had agreed that nought 
could heal her save to kiss the 
shoulder-blade of St. Bridget, which 
they were so fortunate as to possess, 
built in for better security under the 
altar, within a gilded lattice which 
grudgingly admitted the lips of the 
supplicant ; it was a remedy which 
had ever been held infallible in such 
cases; but the new priest had posi- 
tively forbidden them to carry the 
sick woman there (though it was but 
two miles, and there would have been 
a liberal fee for the ceremony),and had 
given her some foreign drug out of a 
heathenish-looking bottle, the effects 
of which—so said the gossips—were 
horrible. True, she recovered, but 
she was looked upon with rather an 
evil eye by the scrupulously ortho- 
dox among her neighbours in conse- 
quence. Some even declared that 
they would rather lose their wives 
than have them preserved by such 
very questionablé measures. Most 
good Christians would have died on 
principle ; but Tib, they admitted, 


was “ever known for a contrary 
woman.” 

Altogether there was an un 
feeling, most prevalent amongst those 
who were brought most in contact 
with him, that the chaplain’s real 
character, for good or evil, was an 
enigma which they were as far from 
solving as on the first day he came 
among them,—nay, which became 
more puzzling the more they saw and 
heard. He seemed unreal in ‘all he 
said and did; a fault always abhor- 
rent to the genuine English mind, 
and most of allso in days when there 
was little conventional disguise, and 
men commonly laid bare to the 
world the best and worst that was 
in them. If he spoke, as he could 
speak, words of gravity and wisdom, 
it was always with what looked like 
asneer. If he jested, it seemed more 
in bitterness than mirth. The re- 
tainers of Ladysmede stood more in 
awe of his courteous gibe than of Sir 
Godfrey’s boisterous wrath. He left 
upon the minds of all with whom he 
conversed the disagreeable impres- 
sion that his words never expressed 
his own thoughts, but were cun- 
ning instruments by which he probed 
and dissected for his own purposes 
—or, as it often seemed, for his 
mere amusement—the thoughts and 
feelings of others. He was never ac- 
cused of doing an injury to any liv- 
ing soul within.or without the gates ; 
but there was scarce @ man or wo- 
man there but would have shrunk 
from any offered kindness at his 
hands. Something of this arose no 
doubt from his being a foreigner by 
birth and education, and never tak- 
ing pains to conceal his contemptu- 
ous dislike to many of the ruder 
habits of those with whom he was 
now associated. There had followed 
him, too, from over sea, by that in- 
visible agency which rumour em- 
ploys, suspicions which found no 
open voice, which passed from mouth 
to mouth with tantalising indis- 
tinctness, and whose origin it was as 
impossible to trace as it was to test 
their truth. The circumstances 
which had first led to his connection 
with Sir Godfrey were quite unknown 
at the Manor. He had made his 
first appearance there about two 
years back, soon after the knight’s 
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return from Normandy, whither he 
had followed the late King Henry to 
his unhappy campaign against his 
son. He had at once taken up his 
position as nominal chaplain in Sir 
Gedfrey’s household, was treated by 
him with more consideration than it 
was his wont to show either to 
churchmen or others whom he con- 
sidered as beneath his own degree, 
and had been installed, after some 
faint resistance on the part of the 
late abbot, in all the rights and 
possessions, spiritual and temporal, 
of what the knight chose to claim as 
his own church of Lowcote. If any 
one could have contributed any trust- 
worthy information as to Father 
Giacomo’s earlier history and his 
past relations with his patron (for 
such relations there plainly were), it 
would have been Gundred the Cham- 
berlain, who had accompanied his 
master into France; but beyond the 
fact that Sir Godfrey had seen and 
known him there, Gundred either 
could or would say nothing; and as 
his humour was none of the pleasant- 
est, even the most curious on the 
subject forbore to press him much 
with inquiries. As to. the little 
Giulio’s presence in the housé, that 
too had been food for curious specu- 
lation in its day ; but all active curi- 
osity on the subject had long died 
out in the Manor itself, and outside 
its walls his very existence was al- 
most unknown. The mere fact of a 
child, whose birth and parentage had 
not been publicly proclaimed, holding 
the undefined position which Giulio 
did in the household of a man like 
Sir Godfrey, was not in itself so un- 
usual or remarkable as to excite 
much surprise or inquiry. So far as 
could be observed, Sir Godfrey 
treated him as his own child, though 
there were not wanting those who 
insisted that the priest himself was 
the father, and it was some confir- 
mation of the latter suspicion that 
the boy bore an Italian name, and 
looked up to him with devoted obe- 
dience and affection. But de Burgh 
had himself visited foreign countries ; 
and it was but natural that the 
child should feel the strongest attach- 
ment to one who had been his pro- 
tector, as it seemed, for some part at 
least of his early life, and had still 
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the constant charge of him at Ladys- 
mede. For the knight himself spent 
but little time at home, unless he had 
companions to carouse with, and he 
was scarcely the man to seek or gain 
the affections of a thoughtful and 
sensitive child. At all events, if any 
curiosity was still felt upon the sub- 
ject, it was likely to go unsatisfied; 
few would have liked to question Sir 
Godfrey de Burgh upon any matter 
which he might construe into cause 
of offence; and as to the Italian, 
though he would have probably 
given the smoothest possible replies 
to that or any other query, they 
would hardly have contributed much 
to the satisfaction of the inquirer, un- 
less he were specially curious in dia- 
lectics. 

Great was the consternation, how- 
ever, in the household on the follow- 
ing morning, when it was first known 
that the boy had disappeared. Gia- 
como had chosen that others should 
communicate the fact to his patron, 
though it was an office which he 
found no one very willing to under- 
take. He was awaiting, however, in 
his own chamber, the expected sum- 
mons into Sir Godfrey’s presence to 
give an account of his charge. It 
speedily came. He found the knight 
striding up and down, pale from rage 
and excitement, which he was still 
trying to control. The Italian was 
pale also—a little paler than he al- 
ways was, for his cheek had never the 
healthy brown tint common to his 
countrymen ; but he did not shrink 
or tremble. He bowed as usual when 
he entered; but then he raised his 
head, and met the other’s glance with 
an answering eye. 

“So!” said de Burgh with a slight 
stamp of his foot, “ what new devil’s 
trick is this? I have no need to ask 
whether it is your doing—where is 
the boy? speak! and if such a thing 
be possible, speak truly.” 

“ He is in safety,” replied the chap- 
lain quietly. 

“ In safety! does it mean you have 
not murdered him? In truth, I searce 
thought that—it would hardly serve 
your end,” said the knight with a 
sneering laugh. 

“ Would it serve any end, think 
you, Sir Godfrey ?” 

A loud blasphemy broke from de 
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Bargh’s lips—‘* What mean you, fool? 
is it your purpose to provoke me? 
answer me at once—where is the boy, 
I say?” 

‘JT will answer you—he is in safe 
hands; but where, I do not care to 
tell.” 

“ What! is this a defiance, priest? 
by my knighthood, but this mocking 
insolence has come to a pitch that 
passes bearing! Have you no care 
for your life, or are you over-trustful 
of my gentle temper, that you beard 
me in this sort?” 

“Peace, peace, Sir Godfrey,” said 
the priest ; “this mood, as you should 
know, will hardly serve your need 
with me; I am not insolent, and I 
mean no defiance. There may be 
listeners near, and it were hardly 
well that they should hear these loud 
words between us. What I have 
done, I have done, it may be for the 
sake of all. And & will abide by it.” 

The knight, while the other spoke, 
was pacing hurriedly to and fro as 
if vainly trying to contain his passion. 
He opened the chamber door to as- 
sure himself that their interview was 
not watched, closed and fastened it, 
and then stopped again opposite the 
Italian. 

* Traitor!” he exclaimed, his 
hand on the hilt of the short sword 
at his girdle, and setting his teeth 
hard. 

“Tt is ill bandying hard terms,” said 
the chaplain, “let that pass. Enough 
that it is not true. Be calmer, and 
it may be we shall come to somewhat 
better understanding.” 

“Calm!” returned the knight— 
“calm! who are you, in the fiend’s 
name, that you have the hardihood 
to school me thus? that you stand 
there glorying in your villany, mak- 
ing me the dupe of your accursed 
schemes, calm yourself, and bidding 
me be calm? 1 can see those devil’s 
eyes of thine smiling now—speak! 
why should not one good blow rid 
me of thee for ever?” 

‘“* Because,” said the priest—but he 
drew a step or two backward, put 
his right hand into his bosom, and 
stood half in an attitude of defence 
—‘“ because there is that between us 
which stays your hand.” 

They looked at each other for a 
moment or two in silence. Then the 
priest spoke again. 


“To what purpose is this vio- 
lence?” said he; “we should have 
known each other better than to 
brawl] here like grooms. I tell you 
—when you will hear reason—that 
in removing the boy from this house 
—which I had never done, remem- 
ber, but for your rash words—I have 
counselled well for all. I have 
broken no faith in this matter, nor 
am I plotting, believe as you may, 
aught against you or yours. If it 
pleased me to turn accuser, I might 
say something perhaps—which shall 
not be said; there has been more 
than enough of angry words.” 

“Say plainly where the lad is, and 
who has been your helper in this 
goodly business,” said the knight in 
a calmer tone, but still breathing 
hard with passion—“let me have 
some further share in these prudent 
counsels which you speak of (since 
they must needs concern me some- 
what nearly), if you would have me 
put any faith in your words.” 

“TI said, Sir Godfrey, that- we 
should know each other well—too 
well, I fear me—by this time to have 
lefé room for much trust on either 
side. I have seen cause to move the 
boy from Ladysmede; and you must 
needs confess it was scarce to be 
expected that I should take you for 
my counsellor in so doing. For the 
same reasons—though I have no wish 
to anger you, if it may be avoided—= 
I must crave permission to keep my 
own secret now. Let it content you 
to know that those with whom I 
have placed him will give you no 
cause for fear or jealousy, and are 
even less in my confidence than your- 
self.” 

The knight suddenly struck the 
table sharply against which he was 
standing, and a gleam of triumph 
lighted up his face. 

“ A weak device,” he said, “with 
all your cunning! I have your se- 
cret! this then was the meaning of 
the child being brought to the ab- 
bot in my cabinet last night; so! it 
was settled then between ye, was it? 
did I not well to call it treason? 
What is the part of a traitor, if it be 
not to plot against a man in his own 
house, at his own table?” 

“Your over haste has led you 
wrong again, Sir Knight; it was but 
a chance meeting, as I said, and 
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quite against my will; nor did one 
word pass here between Abbot Mar- 
tin and myself about the child. It 
matters little whether you believe 
my words or not, for I repeat again, 
be he in whose charge he may, he is 
where you shall hardly find him for 
the present; but as to my dealings 
with the abbot, if it pleases you to 
ask, your guest Sir Nicholas le Hardi 
was a witness to them, and you may 
have his knightly word, if that will 
content you, to quiet that suspicion.” 

Sir Godfrey hesitated, and gave 
the priest a glance which he intend- 
ed to be searching; it might as well 
have falien upon a mask of ice. 
Baffled and puzzled, he yet hardly 
gave up the thought. 

“ By St. Benedict! ” he exclaimed, 
“if I had good cause to think there 
had been any false dealing on the 
part of the holy brotherhood, I would 
make them sing miéserere for it till 
their cloister rang again! Yet I 
doubt there is scarce so much OChris- 
tian love between ye, that ye should 
be thus deep in each other’s secrets 
on the sudden; and I confess I did 
hold Abbot Martin for a wiser man 
than to thrust his hand willingly into 
other men’s quarrels. Well—we may 
chance to ride that way to-morrow. 
But beware, I warn you, lest you 
carry this step too far for both of 
us, If itis to be battle from this time 
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forth between us, down with the 
barriers—Jaissez aller !” 

‘“* And shall we cry, ‘ Heaven de- 
fend the right?’” said the chaplain, 
with his old smile. “ Nay, Sir God- 
frey; I at least have given no chal- 
lenge—I have but stood on my de- 
fence; and when noble knights hold 
rendezvous together to hunt us down, 
we meaner animals have no defence 
bat fight.” 

The violence of the knight’s pas- 
sion was over, and he looked almost 
admiringly on the other’s cool self- 
possession. “It will cost the fiend 
himself a hard day’s hunting, Gia- 
como,” he said, “to bring thee to 
bay! but ’twill be a quarry he may 
well boast of. I have no stomach 
nor patience to track such subtle 
game; but I warn you again, I will 
be led no fool’s chase at your plea- 
sure. Be wise, and bring back the 
child—what matters a hasty word?” 

“Tt matters this much,” said the 
priest: “‘ it cannot be unspoken. But 
Isay too, be wise, and let not this 
breed a quarrel between us. But 
come what may of it, I have taken 
my course, and I leave you to take 
yours,” 

He moved to the door as he spoke, 
and though the knight made a half- 
movement forwards as if to stop him, 
removed the bolt and passed from 
the chamber. 


CHAPTER III.—THE CASTLE-YARD. 


The bright autumn morning had 
tempted the idlers of Ladysmede to 
a council in the sunny court-yard be- 
low. Picot the hunter was there, 
with a leash of greyhounds, awaiting 
orders from Sir Godfrey; and mean- 
while leaning over the low wall, and 
holding his usual gossip with the old 
cellarer, Stephen, who had treated 
him to a morning’s draught of ale, in 
return for such small scraps of ¢ountry 
news as his rambles by wood and 
water-side enabled him to purvey. 
Young Raoul the esquire was there 
too, dividing his attention between 
Picot’s talk and the adjustment of a 
new mantle which was at present the 
main object of his affections. Men- 
at-arms and serving lads lay or 
lounged about in various attitudes 


of laziness, but it was to these three 
that the conversation was chiefly con- 
fined ; for Robin Armourer, who made 
one of the group, was a man whose 
blows were readier than his words at 
any time, and he now stood leaning 
against the window-sill, blinking in 
the sunshine, in a state of very doubt- 
ful consciousness. 

But their usual light topics of dis- 
course were soon superseded by & 
piece of intelligence which, for the 
time, even distracted the young es- 
quire’s thoughts from their favourite 
subject—himself and his appoint- 
ments. Stephen, called within for a 
moment to receive some orders from 
a domestic, returned with the an- 
nonncement of the child Giulio's 
sudden disappearance. He was little 
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known to any in the household; for 
his time was spent almost entirely in- 
the company of Father Giacomo, and 
his quiet ways were little suited to 
such rough companionship as he 
would have found in most of Sir 
Godfrey’s following. He was there- 
fore less of a favourite amongst them 
than a boy of his age would other- 
wise have been, and from his marked 
attachment to the Italian, had shared 
something of his unpopularity. Still, 
the rumour of his being thus unac- 
countably missing was sure to cause 
a general feeling of disquiet; and old 
Stephen’s countenance especially wore 
a troubled expression, when it became 
evident that no clue to this strange 
circumstance was to be had from any 
of those present. 

‘“‘T reckon he is gone back to where 
he came from,” said Picot, at last; 
“he comes here o’. the sudden, and 
he goes o’ the sudden too; I had as 
lief as a new jerkin that others of his 
company that I could name”—and 
here he looked round him cautiously 
—“had taken flight with him.” 

“fT would be very loth the little 
lad came to harm,” said Stephen, 
shaking his head doubtfally. 

“ He was never likely to come to 
much good,” replied the hunter; “ he 
had never the ways of a well-to-do 
child. I mind well, and so does 
Master Raoul, when I brought him 
to see the rarest cock-fighting that 
we had last Shrovetide, he told me, 
in his outlandish fashion, he did not 
care for such cruel sport, quotha! 
I count him to have but little good 
English blood in his veins. Why, 
there is my youngest knave, that is 
but five years old come Childermas, 
will clap his hands and shout with 
the best, and cried because he had 
not strength enough to wring the 
neck of a craven.” 

“Tis very well for you to say so, 
Picot: we all have our gifts; but 
he was a proper child in his learning, 
and of a very gentle wit. He could 
read like any clerk—’twas wonder- 
ful. It is but a four or five days 
back that he sat here by me on the 
wall, and showed me a book he had 
with marvellous cunning pictures in 
it, and told me all about Peter, and 
John Baptist, and Herod, and a many 
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blessed saints; ‘twas as good as a 
mass to hear him.” 

“Herod was none of a saint,” said 
Picot: “I never heard his name but 
to a hound—he was own father to 
Rob Miller’s brindled bitch Marian.” 

“He was therein the book,” re- 
plied the indignant cellarer; ‘‘ and 
you may see him figured on the wall 
in the Lady’s aisle in Lowecote, with 
a@ crown on his head, sitting on a 
throne well-nigh as high as Onur 
Lady’s—as big a saint as any of the 
rest; but thou art little better than 
a heathen, I fear me, Picot, and 
neither knowest nor carest for ought 
beyond thy craft.” 

“If I know my craft, ‘tis more 
than some know,” retorted Picot; 
“this ale smacks mightily of the 
cistern.” He winked at the young 
squire as he spoke. 

“How!” cried Stephen, seizing 
the jack out of the hunter’s hand, 
and testing the quality of its con- 
tents— “thou liest, varlet! Wilt 
please you to taste it, Master Raoul? 
better was never malted.” 

“You will please to excuse me,” 
said thesquire, waving the jack from 
him daintily: “I am far trom mis- 
doubting its strength, good Stephen, 
but ’tis too heavy a liquor for the 
morning.” 

“Go draw us another measure, 
Master Cellarer,” said Picot; “and 
Robin shall be judge between us, 
though I have little fear but the next 
will taste better.” 

The cellarer hesitated, and was 
preparing a look of offended dignity ; 
but he cast a glance round, and saw 
that the laugh was against him; so 
he wisely joined in it, and turned the 
tables in his own favour by at once 
descending to his own dominions, and 
reappearing with two foaming mea- 
sures, of which he invited all the rest 
to partake, but would not allow Picot 
to taste until he had made public and 
solemn recantation of his slander. 

“Has Sir Godfrey given order for 
any search of this young fledgling?” 
resumed the squire, when the laugh 
had subsided. 

“T have heard nought of it,” said 
Stephen; “but he seemed might- 
ily disturbed, they say, and has had 
conference with the priest in his 
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own chamber. Now, if there be 
any devilry in this old house—as, 
the saints preserve us! I sometimes 
fear there is—I reckon that grinning 
ape, with his white teeth and black 
eyes ———” 

There was a slight rustle behind 
the speaker; and with swift step 
and downcast look the Italian passed 
close by him from the house. He 
moved his hat slightly in return 
for Raoul’s hurried attempt at a 
graceful salutation, and shot a rapid 
glance at the old cellarer, as the latter 
turned round, and almost dropped 
the vessel he was holding. 

“Holy St. Bridget! said Stephen, 
leaning his pursy sides against the 
doorway, “he must suve have heard 
me! did ye mark that cursed leer in 
his eye? I have eaten my bread in 
this house ever since I was born, and 
should eat bat little if I left it—that 
I wot well; and I have to bear 
much, and will bear much, from my 
lawful lord, Sir Godfrey; if it con- 
tents him to call me fool and dotard, 
let him do his pleasure—we know 
our duties here, Master Raoul, from 
Squire to scullion: but that man’s 
evil looks—christened men are not 
called upon to abide them, and ought 
not: they poison the good victuals 
and drink within me, and are going 
nigh to slay me, body and soul too. 
I feel it here, masters,” continued the 
poor cellarer, letting his hands wan- 
der over his capacious person as if 
in search of the most painful spot ; 
and in trath he looked very pale. 

“Tf he be found with a stray bolt 
in his body one of these moonlight 
nights,” said Picot, looking venge- 
fully after the priest as he crossed 
the drawbridge, ‘I trust none of ye 
“will look too close to see if my mark 
be on it; I never yet had fair day’s 
sport if he came across me in the 
morning. There has never been seen 
a dozen head of game in Wyfel’s 
Wood ever since I found him maun- 
dering there with one of them evil- 
looking books he carries ; there be no 
saints’ pictures in them, Master Ste- 
phen—I can tell a breviary when I 
see it, though mayhap ye doubt it; 
bat ‘tis my belief the honest birds 
and beasts be frighted at such out- 
landish learning.” 

“Nay, nay, Picot: the books will 
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hardly startle the game so much as 
that elder urchin of thine with his 
half-broken pup,” said Raoul. “ Best 
keep him out of Wyfel’s Wood, if the 
game is to lie quiet; I would not 
give a mark for his life if Sir Godfrey 
catch him there as I did. I grant 
ye, friends, Father Giacomo has 
strange ways; but he is a fine 
scholar, and has seen much of the 
world, and there is somewhat:to be 
learnt from him.” 

The young esquire, though, like all 
the other retainers, he stood in some 
awe of the chaplain, had rather af- 
fected his conversation Jatterly, and 
was considerably impressed by his 
unusual stores of learning and infor- 
mation. Raoul would very much 
have liked to have been an adept in 
all accomplishments, scholarship in- 
cluded — that is if his education 
could have been completed without 
any trouble on his own part. He 
believed himself to be so, to a certain 
extent, naturally. 

“ Well,” said Picot, returning to 
the charge, “I see no good in book- 
learning myself, unless. it be for 
priests, and suchlike. It only spoils 
a man’s eye and hand.” 

“* Spoken like a very churl,” said 
Stephen; “there is young Waryn 
Foliot of the Leys, now; he has 
studied two years or more in Paris, 
and hath read more books, I dare 
almost say, than this foreign priest 
himself, and in more godly fashion ; 
but he shall give thee fifty yards in 
twelve score, Picot, and shoot thee 
for thy forester’s place.” 

Waryn Foliot’s skill as a marks- 
man was too well known to be gain- 
said amongst his neighbours; for 
though the young student had been 
wont to mix but little in the knightly 
sports to which his father’s rank 
gave him admission, he had stood at 
the royul butts when the king lay at 
Michamstede, and maintained the 
honour of his county there against 
some of the best archers in England. 
Picot, therefore, with a laugb of phi- 
losophical indifference, changed the 
conversation to a less personal sub- 


ject. 


“What does this stranger knight 
here, Master Raoul—canst tell us? 
My lord seems mightily taken with 
his company; and yet, for my part, 
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I could easy find a man I had liefer 
drink with.” 

220ul was something of the same 
opinion himself, privately; for the 
Crusader was wont to treat the gay 
young squire with very curt civility. 
It did not become him, however, to 
unbosom his secrets before his pre- 
sent audience, and he contented him- 
self by replying carelessly to Picot’s 
question. 

“His business in these parts is 
money-raising for King Richard. A 
scarce article, even with princes it 
seems, is that same commodity of 
silver; I would not care if I had his 
sacred majesty’s warrant to raise a 
little for myself. I take it our wor- 
shipful master has his reasons for 
making much of his guest—he holds 
it wise to fly with the falcon when 
there’s fowl to be struck. Well, 
come what may, Master Stephen, 
they will scarce squeeze aught out of 
us poor liegemen’s pockets; I would, 
though, I had a cellarer’s place.” 

“To be always filling for other 
folk,” said Stephen, with a laugh; 

“a brave way to grow rich, that is. 
But do none of ye know,” he con- 
tinued, addressing Raoul with the 
satisfied air of one who is conscious 
of imparting some news of interest, 
“that this Sir Nicholas is here for 
another purpose also ?” 

“Nay, what?” said the esquire, 
with affected indifference. 

“He is come as a suitor to the 
Lady Gladice.” 

“Ha! say ye so?” said Raonl, 
stirred at once into a degree of curio- 
sity quite plebeian. 

“] had it from his own body- 
squire, but an hour ago; he is a con- 
versible enough man if his morning- 
cup be to his liking. Faith, and I 
drank with him right heartily to Sir 
Nicholas’s merry wooing ; for in these 
wild times our master may well be 
glad to marry his ward on a stout 
knight that can hold his own when 
he hath it. Ay, and ’tis time, too, 
she were well provided of a husband 
— tis full time.” 

“She were a prize worth winning,” 
said the hunter. 

“ Ay, there go many broad manors 
with her, Picot; and from what I 
gather, this Sir Nicholas hath some 
need of them.” 
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“As fine a lady as I would wish 
to set eyes on,” said Picot; “tall 
and straight, and sits a horse royally 
—dost remember her at the hawking, 
Master Raoul? I had well-nigh 
missed the little merlin’s first cast 
with looking at her.” 

‘“* She has a sweet figure,” said the 
esquire, looking at his leg. 

“Look you now,” said the cellarer, 
“how you young men talk! asifa 
pair of bright eyes and a delicate 
turn of body were an inheritance for 
aman! ’tis strange the world gets no 
wiser. Ye both know her aunt, Dame 
Elfhild—well-a-way! some five-and- 
thirty years ago, though I could think 
it had been searce ten! she was-talked 
of for her beauty far and near; and 
well I mind the noise that was made 
of her, by knights and squires too, 
at the great jousts at Lincoln, where 
good Sir Rainald, heaven rest him! 
broke his leg; well, for all the cry 
she made, she was never wed to this 
day, though Sir Amyas—he that 
married her cousin, and was father to 
this damusel ye prate of—he did 
play the fool about her for a while; 
but the cousin had the lands, look 
ye, though she lacked the beauty, 
and he made a wiser choice; and a 
great comfort it was to him, I war- 
rant ye, when Dame Elfhild’s face, 
that was such a marvel, had grown 
as yellow as my doublet, and her 
nose hooked like a gos-hawk’s—as ye 
can see for yourselves any day—and 
there was not a penny to choose be- 
tween his own dame’s looks and hers 
—a great comfort he must have felt 
it, that the good broad woods and 
meadows showed as fresh and fair 
as ever.” 

Whatever reply Raoul was about 
to make—and youth has seldom been 
at a loss for arguments in such a 
cause—was cut short by the hasty 
approach of his brother esquire, who, 
though of somewhat humbler birth 
(for Raoul came of gentle blood), 
assumed the privilege of years and 
experience to exercise a certain de- 
gree of authority’ over his young 
comrade, which the boy thought it 
due to his dignity to chafe at occa- 
sionally in public, but which, on the 
whole, he submitted to with good 
grace and temper, and which had 
been more than once the means of 
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keeping him from provoking Sir 
Godfrey’s violence. They were ex- 
cellent friends at heart; perhaps all 
the more so from tlie difference in 
their age and disposition. 

So,” said the new-comer, “ here I 
find your young idleship, as I sup- 
posed, holding a fool’s court of japers 
and talemongers as usual. In sooth, 
my good friends all, I should like to see 
the worshipful Sir Godfrey make one 
here among you just at this present, 
in the biessed mood which it pleases 
him to be in this morning! You 
sirrah, Robin! if it be not too great 
a di8turbance of your leisure, it may 
concern you to know that the black 
gelding wants a shoe, and that Sir 
Goéfrey rides forth early this after- 
noon, and might have a fancy that 
such little matters should be looked 
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to; and you, Master Raoul, will it 
please you to see to the ordering of 
your master’s riding-armour, and 
make ready yourself to ride with us 
so far as Willan’s Hope—or had I 
best carry word to Sir Godfrey that 
you have other business in hand ?” 

“Tn good time, Baldwin, in good 
time,” said the younger esquire 
moving off at once, though rather 
deliberately, and casting a laughing 
look back at the others, as if to clear 
himself from all suspicion of being 
influenced in his movements by any 
weak-minded reverence for his elders, 
He hastened his steps, however, when 
Sir Godfrey’s voice was heard in the 
distance, even louder pitched than 
usnal, and the cellarer also disap- 
peared in search of his duties. 


OHAPTER IV.—THE RIDE TO WILLAN’S HOPE. 


The afternoon sun flashed bright 
upon their steel harness, as Sir God- 
frey and his guest, with a gallant 
train of esquires, and men-at-arms, 
rode out over the drawbridge on their 
way to the old Saxon tower of Wil- 
lan’s Hope, where the Lady Gladice 
kept her maiden state under the 
moral guard of her kinswoizan, and 
the more substantial and efficient 
protection of the stout seneschal and 
liegemen of her father’s house. It 
was a privilege rarely conceded to an 
heiress of those warlike days to 
occupy a house of her own even 
under such precautions. In the pre- 
sent case, several circumstances had 
combined to procure her this unusual 
indulgence. Sir Godfrey, under whose 
guardianship, as one of her nearest 
relatives, she had been left by her 
deceased father, had indeed suggested 
that, in accordance with all estab- 
lished precedent, she should make her 
home at Ladysmede; but to this 
proposition Gladice had steadily re- 
fused to agree, and had declared her 
determination rather to seek a tem- 
porary refuge in the cloister—or even 
to take the veil at once—than to 
become ar inmate of her kinsman’s 
rude and licentious household. The 
consciousness that the Manor would 
searcely serve as the ideal of a 
maiden’s bower, might hardly in it- 


self have had sufficient weight with - 
de Burgh to induce him to submit 
quietly to this refusal; but the al- 
ternative of the convent would have 
interferred very materially with his 
own views in the matter, and he 
well knew that any such determi- 
nation on her part—especially since 
she had some claim to an independ- 
ent voice in the matter, being of age 
at her father’s death—would have 
been strongly supported by one whose 
power and influence was just then 
at its highest, and whose displeasure 
even he would have been cautious 
of incurring—William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely. He was a distant 
relative, and had in early life been 
a close friend of Sir Amyas; and 
in’ his household the young heiress 
would at once have found shelter and 
protection, had she chosen to appeal 
to his good offices. But the lady of 
Willan’s Hope and possibly the 
knowledge of this was an additional 
motive with Sir Godfrey—had what 
was less common, or at least less 
boldly professed in those days than 
at present—a will of her own; she 
would have gone into a nunnery and 
taken a veil of any colour, rather than 
have made her abode at Ladysmede 
under its present owner; but she 
very much preferred to remain her 
own mistress in the old Tower, dull 
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as she found it, instead of forming an 
ornamental appanage to the state of 
her noble cousin of Ely, where she 
would have felt as a prisoner of dis- 
tinction, treated with the highest and 
most delicate consideration, but with 
every movement jealously watched 
and restricted. So the eloister and 
the bishop were kept carefully in re- 
serve, ready to be brought up in 
overwhelming force against her law- 
fal guardian in a case of last resort, 
but by no means to be risked if she 
could possibly hold her ground with- 
out them. It was a monotonous and 
solitary life which the aunt and niece 
led within their old stone walls; but 
at any rate it was rather more lively 
than a nunnery, and infinitely more 
reputable than the Manor. Sir God- 
frey was almost their only visitor; 
and for him the rusty drawbridge 
seemed to creak but an unwilling 
welcome. Though he was on the 
best terms with his fair ward, as far 
as all outward courtesy went, they 
often betrayed a mutual fear of each 
other; the girl shrank from the 
knight’s bold and ungentle bearing, 
and from what she did not know, 
rather than from what she knew, of 
his character; while the lower ani- 
mal nature of the man was awed and 
abashed against his will by the pure 
and high-spirited woman. 

Through the oak woodlands of 
Sattelhanger, and thence over the 
broad level cornlands of the Leys, the 
knights and their company pricked 
merrily on. The crisp leaves rustled 
under their horses’ hoofs, and the 
_ Gry stubbles were dusty behind them 
as they rode. De Burgh and Le 
Hardi kept ahead, side by side, -the 
former pointing out to his guest, from 
time to time, the main features of the 
country. Ata little distance behind 
rode the two esquires of Sir Godfrey, 
and Le Hardi’s Gascon esquire, Du- 
bois, holding probably merrier and 
certainly noisier discourse than their 
masters. Some paces in the rear 
again came some dozen men-at-arms, 
with lackeys and pages; for it was 
fitting that the Knight of Ladys- 
mede should show all due honour 
both to the guest whom he was es- 
corting and the lady whose bower 
they were to visit. Young Raoul, 
perhaps to give freer vent to the 
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overflowing animal spirits which were 
stirred within him “ the fresh au- 
tumn air, and perhaps, too, in order 
to display the better his gay person 
and gallant riding, galloped occa- 
sionally back to the latter group, and 
exchanged a jest or a light remark’ 
with one of the humbler following. 

They were riding now on high 
table-land, and had reached a rising 
mound from which the tower of 
Willan’s Hope was just visible in the 
hazy distance. Sir’ Godfrey drew 
his rein, and pointed it out to the 
Crusader. 

“Far as your eye can reach,” 
said he, “ from that long line of wood 
there on your right down to the 
river, sweep the fair manors of Wirth 
and Earmundslea; the latter you 
will please to observe,” he added 
with a smile, “ marches for some 
mile or two with the river-lands of 
Ladysmede. As far again on the 
other side of yon old fortress, which 
has stood against sterner attacks 
than our peaceful leaguer to-day, 
stretches Scaldgrave to the north, and 
Willansdene to the eastward nine 
hundred good acres in the two, be- 
sides the mere and woods;—all are 
hers, by the king’s grace ; a fair guer- 
don, friend, methinks, even for a sol- 
dier of the Cross; a richer inheritance 
I doubt King Richard himself has not 
to offer: better be lord of these goed 
English Jands than wear the crown of 
Jerusalem.” 

“You say but the truth,” replied 
Le Hardi, gazing with interest on the 
fair prospect before him; “ were I 
once master here, those who lacked 
lands at home might go win the Se- 
pulchre for me.” 

* Well,” resumed the other, after 
a few moments’ pause, “ you seem 
not to mislike the look and quality 
of the wares—and you know the 
price.” 

The Crusader turned. round, and 
looked his friend in the face; but Sir 
Godfrey’s eyes were fixed apparently 
on a distant point in the landscape; 
yet aclose observer could detect an 
uneasy consciousness of Le Hardi’s 
searching gaze. 

“* By all the holy heritages in Pales- 
tine, de Burgh, there comes into my 
mind at this instant a most strange 
remembrance! I bethink me of a 
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picture which an old monk showed 
me once—years ago it was, when I 
was, quite a lad; but it comes plain 
before my eyes again,now while I 
speak—of Satanas. himself in royal 
apparel, standing on a hill much as, we 
stand here now, and oftering to one 
or other of the blessed saints—I mind 
not which —all the kingdoms and 
principalities of the earth to hold in 
fee, if he would only kneel down and 
do him liege homage as his lord and 
seigneur.” 

* A vaunt with your monkish tales |” 
said de Bargh, turning round upon 
him with a glance of anger; “do 
you resemble me to Satanas? I 
thank you for your courtesy—and 
you yourself are the saint, 1 warrant 
me 2?” 

“In faith, not, I,” replied the other 
with a laugh; “here is my band 
upon our contract; I am your true 
man and vassal upon your own con- 
ditions.” 

De Burgh gave his hand with a 
sullen and half-offended air; and 
he scarcely opened his lips beyond a 
syllable in answer to his compan- 
ion’s attempts to renew the conversa- 
tion as they rode forward; until, as 
they were about entering one of the 
dwarf oak coppices which flanked the 
corn-stubbles, a single horseman made 
his. appearance from the cover, and 
was within a few yards of them be- 
fore they were aware of his ap- 
proach. He was young—it might 
be two or three and twenty — with 
features well cut and intelligent, 
though somewhat pale. His cos- 
tume formed as strong a contrast as 
possible with the glancing steel 
armour, and gay cloaks and plumes 
fluttering in the wind, which made 
the Knight’s cavaicade a_ gallant 
sight to look upon. He wore a close- 
‘fitting tunic of olive green, display- 
ing to some advantage a well-built, 
active form, with a short scarf of 
murrey-colour over the right shoul- 
der, and low boots of undressed 
leather. But for the short sword or 
hunting-knife that hung in his girdle, 
he would have borne about him no 
token of the warlike age in which he 
lived. 

Sir Godfrey had but just time to 
say to his companion in an under- 
‘tone, “This is young Waryn Foliot, 
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of whom you have heard,” when 
their horses almost, met in the narrow- 
ing track at the entrance of the wood; 
and the young stranger, reining 
gracefully aside his powerful chestnut 
horse, which was rather impatient at 
seeing so much good company, raised 
his cap with a courteous but distant 
greeting. 

** Well met, Master Waryn,” said 
the Knight of Ladysmede, returning 
his salutation ; ‘that is, if you will 
graciously permit me to, say so; for 
indeed, if it should please you to 
judge us strictly, we shall be found 
but trespassers on good Sir Marma- 
duke’s lands; but we do but take the 
shortest path, as you know, to Willan’s 
Hope.” » aden 

“The trespass is pardoned,, Sir 
Knight,” replied the youth, with 
another cold bow—‘ so far as I may 
speak for my father.” 

* Sir Nicholas le Hardi,” said de 
Burgh, addressing his companion, 
‘let me here present to you, under 
your joint favour, the son of as, re- 
nowned a knight of the Cross as any 
in King Richard’s army, and one who 
must be well known to you, doubt- 
less, by repute if not in person—Sir 
Marmaduke Foliot of the Leys hard 
by—some time my good friend and 
neighbour, but it is long since we have 
seen him here.” 

“T know the good knight’s banner 
well,” said the Crusader, bending to- 
wards, the young stranger; “ his face 
is better known, I am sorry to. say it, 
to the Paynims than to myself—that 
is, what they may see of it through 
the bars of his visor, for he has borne 
it close enough into their ranks at 
Jaffa and at Ascalon.” 

* The Foliot’s lion was seldom far 
behind,” said the young man quietly ; 
“may I ask if you have come hither 
straight from the king’s. army, Sir 
Knight, so that I may chance to hear 
of your courtesy, some late tidings of 
my father ?” 

“T parted from King Richard in 
the last days of May,” replied Le 
Hardi, “sea travel is long and 
tedious; but at that time I can say 
that the good knight was well. Mar- 
ry, gentle sir,” he continued, “I could 
almost wonder, if I might dare be so 
bold with a stranger, that you leave 
your noble father to win his honours 
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alone; it were surely a gallant chance, 
for one of your knightly lineage, to 
strike a fair blow for his spurs upon 
the fields of Palestine.” ‘ 

“My brother is with the king,” 
replied Foliot coldly; “ the honour of 
our house is safe enough with him.” 

“ No doubt, fair sir, no doubt; still 
there is work enough, and honour 
enough, for all to take their share ; 
and unless my eye deceives me—and 
it has been used to measure men—I 
see the metal before me which Oceur- 
de-Lion loves better than gold; and 
both are scarce with him now.” 

“You see me such as I am, and 
such as I please to be, Sir Knight,” 
replid the youth, colouring; “I 
thank you for your courteous tidings, 
and so farewell.” 

He put his horse to the gallop, and 
left the party to continue their way. 

“ A proper youth enough,” said the 
Crusader, looking after him as he 
rode off, “ and ready with his words ; 
he has thews and points of manhood 
about him, ay, and a spirit too, if I 
mistake not, that seem hardly needed 
ina scholar.” 

“Faith,” said Sir Godfrey, with a 
coarse laugh, “you chafed the lud’s 
temper when you bantered him about 
taking service in the Holy Land: old 
Sir Marmaduke and he have had 
some rough words on that matter. 
You should have hit him harder with 
my good-will,—I have no love for 
him; he will take part neither in 
joust nor in feast, and holds himself 
aloof from his neighbours in a way 
that misbecomes his years. He 
counts us in his heart for little better 
than churls and boors, I dare be 
sworn, because we have studied the 
customs of knighthood more than 
musty parchments. He will talk, 
they tell me, to Father Giacomo by 
the hour together.” 


“His father, Sir Marmaduke, is a’ 


stout knight,” said Le Hardi, who 
did not hold letters in such disfavour 
as his companion. 

“T hate the whole breed of them,” 
said Sir Godfrey, who had found it 
difficult to live in peace and charity 
with such near neighbours. 

“This youth has been a student at 
Paris, said you not?” resumed the 
Crusader; “it is a school, Sir God- 
frey, which has sent forth good lances 
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as well as learned clerks: a right 
gallant kinsman of mine was fellow- 
student there with Thomas of Can- 
terbury, and I remember when I was 
a youth at Poictiers, two of the 
noblest Angevin knights that served 
King Henry—I rode as esquire to.one 
of them, Henri de Xaintonge—were 
said to have learned the humanities 
there under Peter Abailard. I was 
but a poor judge what credit they 
did their master in rhetoric, but I 
may answer for it he had not spoiled 
their fighting.” 

“ Abailard?” said the other. “I 
have heard of him; he could teach 
other things beside rhetoric, or they 
much belied him. Our kings of Eng- 
land have more need of loyal liege- 
men than of scholars; the blow that 
made a saint of Thomas did the 
king better service than the longest- 
tongued priest or lawyer that ever 
wasted breath. I would the fiend 
had found men some other mischief 
to do than to be busying their brains 
and their fingers to make any other 
marks than what sword and lance 
can make; they write deep enough, 
and ‘plain enough, and leave little 
room for dispute.” 

“But is this younger Foliot,— 
Waryn, do they call him ?—intended 
for the priesthood ?” 

“ Marry, I know not, nor, care; 
they come of a clerkly family; Hugh, 
Bishop of Durham, is his mother’s 
brother, and the youth is much in 
favour with him, and it was so, I 
reckon, he came by his taste for 
learning; for old Sir Marmaduke can 
write himself knight better with his 
sword than his pen any day. But 
we had best prick on, Sir Nicholas, 
with your good leave—the sun is low 
already.” 

“ And lovers are impatient,” replied 
the Crusader. 

Half an hour’s brisk riding brought 
them to the foot of the hill on which 
stood the ancient fortress of Willan’s 
Hope, the object of their present ex- 
pedition. As they breathed their 
horses up the ascent, which wound 
gradually along the hill-side, the 
stranger had time to remark the pe- 
culiarities of the building. It was 
certainly more remarkable for solidity 
and apparent strength than for a 
of outline. The entrance-gate, wi 
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massive curtain-walls flanking it like 
towers on either side, was of Norman 
architecture in its severest style, and 
led into a narrow outer-bailey ; while 
within’ this again; planted on a 
mound, and standing out in massive 
strength dark against the evening 
sky, rose the original keep of Saxon 
building from which the place took 
its name. A moat and drawbridge, 
as usual, completed the defences; and 
standing as it did upon the edge of a 
narrow tongue of high ground, from 
which a natural escarpment swept 
down towards the river-level on one 
side, while the other was protected 
by ancient and almost impenetrable 
woods, it formed, notwithstanding 
its small extent, a very strong posi- 
tion. Drawbridge was raised, gates 
closed, and there was no sign of life, 
far less any token of welcome, upon 
the stern old walls, which with their 
two or three cross loopholes cut at 
irregular intervals frowned upon the 
visitors with a most unpleasant ex- 
pression of countenance. 

“ Ride on with the guidon, Raoul,” 
shouted Sir Godfrey to his follower, 
“and bid Dickon blow his best. to 
let them know of the: honour we in- 
tend them; old Warenger still sticks 
to his lesson, I see, and keeps watch 
and ward as rigidly as’ if it were in 
the good ‘old times; he has his eye 
on-us from his old nest long ago; but 
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not a bolt will he open, unless he be 
doubly sure who we are. Mass! he 
makes a rare jailer for the fair 
Gladice; I would advise you, Le 
Hardi, to hold him:to his service in 
that capacity after ye are wedy J 
trow such preeaution may be not 
altogether needless.” 

Sir Nicholas smiled. quietly, but 
made no other answer. The young 
squire seized the Knight’s banner from 
the man-at-arms who had borne it, 
and, followed by the trumpet, dashed 
rapidly past his lord up the winding 
horse-path, waving it gaily as he rede, 
till he halted his panting steed at 
a tarn which brought him in fall 
view of the gate; and the trumpet, as 
soon as the bearer could get breath 
enough to show his skill, rang out 
long and clear its notes of friendly 
summons, An answering banner ran 
up the little flagstaff. on the walls, 
and the old drawbridge slowly : and, 
as it seemed, unwillingly, with groans 
audible to the party even where they 
stood, descended. to admit them. 
The castellan himseif, a grey-hairdd 
warrior of nearly seventy winters, but 
wearing his years and his steel har- 
ness more lightly than many younger 
men, was visible in the gateway with 
two or three attendants, ready. to 
receive his visitors with such honours 
as he might. 
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‘So we are really to start to-mor- 
row !—will it come trae, do you 
think?” said my sister to me; and 
I answered her by repeating. the 
guestion, for we had determined upon 
the journey so long, and had post- 
poned it so often, that it was hard to 
believe in it now. We were ‘going 
to Florence, as we told everybody; 
but I rather think we were all young 
enough to be going to that impos- 
sible country, which is always some- 
where else than where we happen to 
be, and which, after all, is: most ,cer- 
tainly to be reached in a fortunate 
summer morning’s dream. How- 
ever, we did not convey our super- 
lative expectations to each other, 
but spoke like sober British people, 
»and pretended that we expected only 
to see pictures and cathedrals, like 
the rest of the world, leaving all the 
vaguer glories without expression. 
However, we were neither habitual 
tourists nor rich people, and it took us 
no small trouble to get fairly under- 
weigh, which was the event of the 
mutual question which passed be- 
tween us two women as we sat over 
a newly-lighted fire in a bedroom of 
a hotel at London Bridge, ‘a little 
excited and a little anxious, resting 
for the first time that day, and hav- 
ing a little mutual confidence over 
our cup of tea. 

We were anxious, and not without 
reason, for we were a whole house- 
hold bent upon foreign travel, with 
little children whose capabilities of 
bearing fatigue were quite untried; 
and the health of the head of the 
house was somewhat broken; and 
we were not rich, so that it was neces- 
sary for somebody to keep one wake- 
ful eye always upon the expenses, 
whatever else of more exciting inte- 
rest might intervene. Our . party 
consisted of a husband and wife, two 
children, an English nursemaid, and 
the husband’s sister, I myself, who 
am ‘no longer a young lady, though 
I am an unmarried woman. My 
brother was brought up to be an 
architect, and had begun to do very 
well in his profession when my father 
died. My father had been a: builder 
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in extensive. business, and died, as 
busy. men do so often, just at the 
moment when his business wanted 
him. most. .We were all, sisters but 
Harry, all married but myself, and 
our little fortunes were in the utmost 
peril, .Harry scaid immediately that 
there was but one course for him to 
take—he relinquished his own profes- 
sion, though at the cost not only of 
his own. likings and his own pride, 
but of that progress and advancement 
then open to him which a professional 
man, finds it so hard to in, and 
went heroically, the very day 

the funeral, through the noisy build- 
ing-yard to.my father’s old office. 
Iam not quite sure even that my 
sister-in-law quite approved of this 
sacrifice, or that he had the support 
from her which would have helped 
him on, poor fellow; and he had not 
been brought,.up to business, and 
was tormented with a divided heart, 
discontent with the. occupation he 
was compelled to, and eagerness to 
return to hisown proper path, Even 
the sight. of other people who had 
not started half so. well, nor were 
nearly so able as himself, getting on 
before him, and being intrusted with 
works which were quite above them, 
while he was cribbed up in that 
builder’s office, fretted and vexed 
his spirit within him. He persevered 
about three years, then, disgusted and 
unsuccessful, sold the bnsiness, and 
then paid over to us all the sums 
my father had left us, which it had 
been impossible to realize before. 
When our old home was broken up, 
I had gone to live with Harry. 
Alice was an old old friend of mine, 
I knew she and I could get on to- 
gether, and I was determined that 
no brother-in-law should have the 
chance of frowning me away. I re- 
member that night after they had 
all gone away, Harry came in ve 
tired and pale. He put down a book 
on the table before Alice, and ex- 
plained it all to her how their own 
money matters stood. ‘ Now,” said 
he, jumping up, “I must have a 
new start. We must put somenping 
between us and this business, whi 
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has been the death of us. Pack up 
the little ones in a basket, and let’s 
be off to Italy for a year.” 

I looked up in surprise, thinking 
it a joke; but Alice was neither sur- 

ised nor joking. I saw in a mo- 
ment that they had settled upon it 
before. That was quite six months 
before the time when my sister and 
T sat together over the bedroom fire at 
London Bridge, wondering whether 
‘we really positively should start on 
the next day. 

Of course we missed the early train 
next’ morning. It was not nurse’s 
fault, for little Johnnie! and Mary 
stood virtuously ready, with little 
red-and-blue faces just appearing out 
of a mass of wrappings, full twenty 
minutes before the hour. It was not 
my fault; I was stirring ever so long 
before. It was not Alice’s fault, nor 
Harry’s fault; but’ the conclusion 
‘was we lost the Folkestone train, 
arid had to content ourselves with 
the down one half an hour later, into 
which we all managed to scramble 
a half-minute before it started. The 
treacherous ‘waves of the Channel 
looked quiet that day. Quiet and 
clear into the grey ‘winter sky rose 
the cliffs and the castle, brown and 
grey and dull white in a sober har- 
mony of monotones. We made mu- 
taal congratulations ‘all’ round; no 
fear of sea-sickness this day ‘at least. 
Oh bootless boast! There was no 
storm, not the very least in the 
world; one had not the sad  satisfac- 
tion of believing im a possibility of 

ing to the bottom ‘presently, and 
em relieved of one’s misery. It 
‘was a famous passage; but only to 
see the determined melancholy: of 
that puor lady with the veil over her 
face, whose eyes are fixed upon her 
footstool as if her life depended on 
it! or the spasmodic energy of that 
other; who runs her little girl about 
the deck, and declares with ‘her last 
Dreath that motion’ and air are sal- 
vation! Let us not speak of these 
distresses; only let me beg every- 
body to put no dependence on a calm 
day—no faith in the still ripple with 
which that big traitor woos his vic- 
tims from the ‘track. The Channel 
is inscrutable. 

We slept that night in Paris, and 
here made a halt of two days. Neither 


Alice nor myself had ever been in 
Paris before, What could we see in 
two days? Iam afraid we saw no- 
thing but that outside aspect which 
habiiués have ceased to notice, but 
which must always strike strangers, 
Leaving our hotel, we came at once 
in sight of the Tuileries, with all its 
recollections of splendour and» of 
horror—where the Grand’ Monarque 
holds court for everwhere Marie 
Antoinette continually « erects | her 
brave white face; and one can ql- 
ways see that poor beautifal head 
carried on the spear point ‘past those 
princely windows. One cannot tell 
what tragedies may still lurk in the 
Imperial romance which -holds pte- 
sent possession of these walls; but 
I confess my first thought, with a 
shiver, was of the Princess Lamballe 
and her friend-mistress looking out 
upon the mob in that splendid square. 
Such squares! One after’ another‘ 
spread abroad with palaces for walls, 
and such size, and breadth, and con- 
scious superiority to ‘all limitations 
about them, as somewhat startles an 
inexperienced insular eye. Despot- 
ism is unquestionably grander to:look 
at than that form’ of government 
which includes Boards of Works and 
Marylebone Vestries. \ Suppose ‘a pal- 
ace, half a mile long, drawn ont in 
magnificent quadrangles down one 
side of Regent Street, turning a long 
line of windows and archways to the 
street, and toppling over half-a-dozen 
houses here and there whenever it is 
minded to thrust forth a new arm, or 


‘dislikes its neighbours, or finds their 


presence interfere with the clear and 
rigid line in whieh its royal taste: de- 
lights. This imperial and- arbitrary 
grandeur has, however, its other side. 
The dirtiest cab, the poorest hack, 
nay, very omnibuses, come and go 
unquestioned and unhesitating in a 
dozen different and eccentric lines of 
road through those same squares, 
penetrating through sentinelled gate- 
ways, and lombering their heavy wa 

within a hundred yards ‘and in full 
sight of the canopied door by which 
the imperial visitors ‘find admittance 
to the sovereign’s presence; .and' all 
day and all night long’ the palace 
listens to the common din of common 
Parisian life and labour, and shelters 
under its shadow the ‘honest épieier, 
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that favourite of fiction; and Made- 
moiselle, amongst her gloves and 
embroideries, as neat, as piquant, 
and as attractive, as she who had 
the luck to furnish ‘Sterne with 
gloves and a paragraph. — This mix- 
ture of the arbitrary and familiar’ is 
somewhat amazing to an wnaccus- 
tomed stranger. If I were to philo- 
sophise¢; I should be inelined: to say 
with bumility that ‘this was insepar- 
able from a despotic and irresponsible 
power. The father of his people, who 
kindly tukes all.the management. of 
all their concerns, while he snubs the 
inquisitive elder branches, must pet 
the ‘simpler ‘portion. of -his’ family. 
He loves to live among them; he 
delights in the sight and: sound of 
all their activity ; he vdees not with- 
draw himself into the haughty seclu- 
sion of parks and woods like a con- 
stitutional majesty. Yes, your: Em- 
peror is the true efflorescence and 
expression of your universal popular 
opitiion and rulé of everybody: The 
one ‘man ‘who can do it, and the 
everybody who is nobody, always 
side ‘together and support each other 
against that: lot of people who think 
they can do it, who represent the 
country in the eyés of the world in 
everything but government, and who 
are the nation, so ‘far as influence and 
jadgment goes. This is:my ‘opinion, 
in spite of the -barricadés and the 
Red Republicans. I.am a woman, 
and, consequently, superior: to argu- 
ment. A democracy and a despotism 
are as near as’ possible convertible 
terms ; in proof of which, dear friends, 
l offer you the Tuileries, whieh you 
can see any day, as the London’ rioter 
saw those bricks and that oven which 
proved Jack Oade to be Mortimer, 
and I hope you will be equally satis- 
fied with the proof. 

I am obliged to admit that we did 
not even attempt to enter the Louvre. 
There was certainly very little ‘time ; 
but we went to Notre Dame and the 
Sainte Ohapelle, which were more 
immediately interesting to Harry. I 
suppose everybody knows, though I 
did) not, ‘that Notre Dame is the 
heart of the Jle de Paris, in the 
middle ‘of the \ Seine,! an insulated 
point, crested and bristling with 
spires and pinnacles, In the centre 


of this there rises up to heaven, with 
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all its arches and pillars and clus- 
tered floriation, one of those noblest 
works of human skill, which, for my 
part, I rather reckon with the ever- 
lasting’ rocks and mountains than 
with the visible productions of men. 
My brother is rather elaborate in the 
descriptions which he makes to our 
uninstructed and feminine under- 
standings. I ought to know: how 
much. of a building belongs to one 
period and how mush to another, 
and to rejoice in discovering where 
one generation of labourers ‘broke 
off, and, another’ entered into ‘their 
labours. But I am inclined to resent 
sometimes this picking to pieces of a 
perfection. My theory is that it was 
never made—that the thing was born, 
or grew with a spontaneous and in- 
describable progression. Of course 
there were throngs of scaffolds, and 
workmen clustering on like bees on 
every pinnacle as it rose; but does 
any one suppose they made it, these 
mere aftificers in wood and stone? 
There is a sort of refinement of bar- 
barism in that piece of antiquarian 


‘solemnity, which I have heart of, ‘of 


numbering and preserving the stones 
of a» fine old church, forsooth, to put 
it together as if it had been a chair 
or a bedstead! ‘The life of the old 
ages sprang from its native soil 
by natural impulse into these liv- 
ing tabernacles. The life of our age 
finds another development. Let us 
be content. I am quite willing that 
every stone should be numbered, and 
every course of masonry traced in the 
churches that people build now. 

But Our Lady has wonderful habi- 
tations, it must be admitted. Where 
she sits there with her divided river 
on each side of: her, and half the 
laundresses of Paris busy on the 
brink rustling their wet linen in the 
cold Seine, though it is January, 
she has seen the strangest fortunes 
in her day. Even now pillar and 
wall inside are ‘tawdry with the 
remaining decorations for the: last 
princely baptism; but within, the 
place Jooks forlorn and cold, heavy 
with incense, and soiled with use. 
yet not inhabitable. Perhaps all 
foreign churches are somewhat the 
same to English eyes. ‘I will not say 

uite so much as that, but I certainly 
ought so in Notre Dame. 
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At the end of a long, broad, noble 
avenue of trees, the Place de la Con- 
corde separates the gardens of the 
Tuileries from the Champs. Elysées, 
which is simply another very. fine 
avenue, with lines of trees on. either 
side, and great houses retired within 
long withdrawing gardens beyond. 
It is something to;see the Place. de 
Ia Concorde. at night. The extent 
is so great,,and the lamps,so many 
that they seem to be placed at two 
or, three different levels, and dazzle 
the spectator like, an. illumination. 
Then there are the carriage-lamps (or 
cab-lamps which are. quite as good 
at,a distance),. twinkling along, the 
different lines of road which inter- 
sect, it, and looking like, wandering 
couples of lights. which .haye.,been 
seized with the fancy of. promenad- 
ing. Few people about, the darkness 
of a winterly, night lying heayy, upon 
the, Tuileries.gardens, on one side, 
and, the Champs Elysées on the 
other ; very little around to be heard 
anywhere, and silence. gradually. fall- 
ing even upon the.Rue Rivoli. This 
great Place, in possession of its lights, 
is exceedingly imposing. Then the 


long colonnades, of the. Rue, Rivoli 
itself, with a lamp at every arch, a 
profusion and waste of light. spread- 
ing its prigninets on the, night air 


with nobody .to see it, which,,I pre- 
sume, if the épiciers dared. form them- 
selves into vestries, and, deliver their 
opinion upon, public economy, would 
not be so abundant and prodigal. . As 
for the daylight streets, with, their gay 
and noisy crowds—the, artificiality 
quite beyond anything known to us, 
yet quaintly mingled with a homeli- 
ness ops) y sareign to the British 
atmosphere—ever. y has described 
them. Master Johnnie made his 
own cominent.on the scene as he 
marched through the streets. shout- 
i “Soldier !, soldier!” at the top 
of his, small voice, that being.a de- 
velopment , of humanity, in which 
Johnnie particularly .delights : a 
true, description, and a. more. simple 
one, could not be given—it is soldier, 
ouidier everywhere—red-legged , sol- 
diers, Zonayes, fierce, picturesque, and 
with a look of Orientalism more real 
than one could haye supposed ; blue 
soldiers, grey soldiers, gendarmes in 
cocked - hats gloriously superior to 


the gentlemen, in, blae who comforted 
the heart of Frederika Bremer,, , Im, 
agine Policeman, X in a, cocked-hat 
and mustaches! + or, heroes like 
these condescending .to, flirtation in 
an area; or lost children and unpro,- 
tected females elinging to the war- 
like. skirts of such protectors of the 
peace! For I rather,,think . our 
lively neighbours, have, no comprer 
hension , of. defence. ,or, protection 
which, has. not @ military. and, aggres- 
sive.air., Honour, to,. Policeman, X41 
—he is an AngloSaxon ideal, though 
he does, not know.,it; and, master 
Johnnie delivers, a. trae judgment 
when he shouts, “Soldier! soldier!” 
in acknowledgment of the cocked-hats 
of the gendarmes,.. ,»,) 

I confess I found the Palais Royal 
very attractive; the shop windows in 
that paradise of nicknacks..were fall 
of ornaments made,of the new metal 
aluminium, whieh the scientific people 
declare with triumph to look. nearly 
as well as pewter, and to. be rather 
dearer, than ,silver,, .It,.was pretty 
enough in. the said shop windows .to 
tempt my sister,and me a little; bnt 
our. French... is, or -was,, to. speak 
genteelly, limited, and Harry would 
lend himself to no extravagances. 
almost, think there. was the least 
morsel of a quarrel on the subject; 
but,I have long ago given up in dis- 
gust any interference with the quar- 
rels of married people. dust at. the 
very, moment when the straggle gets 
interesting, .when, one..has taken 
one’s. side, and, gets, excited by the 
conflict, the combatants suddenly 
appear all smiles, and mutual. satis- 
fagtion;. one or the other has, hap- 
pened to touch, the harmonising 
string, and the. affair, is.over.,.I say 
it. may, be yery good,,fun, for them- 
selves, but it is excessively disgust- 
ing to the spectator, who, had made 
up, his or her ming for,a battle-royal, 
and suddenly finds the ground taken 
from, beneath his, feet, andthe two 
dear people before him totally an- 
conscious of having been at, daggers- 
drawa half,an, hour ago; so,.1 have; 
given up all part.in quarrels matri- 
monial.. We went.back to our hotel 
accordingly, a little, silent and,,sulky, 
to dine at a table.d’hote, where there 
was nobody but dreary young Eng- 
lishmen and. wandering Yankees, 
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exchanging dull criticisms upon. the 
theatres, and confidences as to where 
they are going. Everybody knows 
the glib voice with a little lisp in it 
which is going on to Rome next 
week, and after that to Naples, and 
has thoughts of the East, and thinks 
=“ Yes, it will be very nice,” witha 
modest deprecation of its: own 'en- 
joyment. Englishman ‘and respect- 
able’ Frenchman’ in an enveloppe 
Anglaise are not more amusing at a 
table-Whéte' than they would ‘be’ at 
an ordinary dinner-party. It is a 
fashion now, I suppose, to look'impe- 
netrable, immovable, ‘self-contained, 
like Napoleon the Third amongst a 
certain class of his ‘subjects; but 
they are not half so agreeable, these 
solemn men behind their mustaches, 
as the old lively gesticulating French- 
man of former times, 

Next day we went on to Lyons, 
haply frightening other passengers 
out of our catriage at the very ‘sight 
of our babies. ‘In a long day’s jour- 
ney by express train one does’ ‘not 
see very much of a country. Here 
and there a picturesque French town, 
throwing up its two or ‘three grey 
spires upon the sky—here a broad 
placid river of a'pale ashy -green, 
which tells of chalk in the soil—and 
anon brown hill-sides: bristling with 
hosts of low poles all of a length, and 
planted in regular rows’ up and up 
almost to the sunny’ summit of the 
slope. Alas’ for one’s old childish 
idea‘of luxuriance and graceful ‘over- 
growth—of seeing the sky’ through 
big ‘transparent  vine-leaves, ‘and 
looking up ‘overhead at clustering 
branches of those grapes which make 
the wine of the poets.» These tigid 
little sticks’are the bones of the vine- 
yards whieh grow the wines of Bur- 
gundy—these brown hills stuck with 
all those pine-points are the coté d’or 
—the golden side—the richest slopes 
of France.’ ‘One gets tired of seemg 
them glide away in their ’ bristling 
monotony in long stretches between 
us and the sky; and it is not easy 
to imagine anything: picturesque or 
luxuriant in the: growth of vines 
which lean upon’props no taller than 
those we use for our: ¢éarnations. 
Trade, summary leveller! «has done 
it-all. . This vine, the noblest of 
parasites, might have festooned the 
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and made alleys’ of ‘verdure 
over all those’ hills, but for the prac- 
tical people. It is done in some 
places “ with much advantage 'to the 
landscape, but great harm to the 
liquor,” is the melancholy admission 
which bursts from the ‘sober ‘soul ‘of 
Murray ;" and, accordingly, the coté 
@or, like the hills of the Rhine, 
thrusts into the air its millions of 
naked sticks, some four feet high, 
nothing half so dignified or imposing 
asthe hop-poles of Kent; and mile 
after mile, and hill after hill, the 
winterly sky hangs over them till 
they glide away into streaks of con- 
fused’ outline, and are lost in the 
night. 
A cold night, nearly ten o’clock— 
a cold wind blowing about the gaunt 
stone passages and pens of the rail- 
way station, especially here, where 
they have turned usin like a parcel of 
sheep to wait for our luggage; both 
the ¢hildren  preternaturally wide 
awake, as children always are when 
awoke at untimeous hours; and my 
sister in the highest degree of fidget 
as to which side the draughts are ‘on, 
and all the possibilities” of — 
cold. Harry comes back’ to us wi 
a blank face—there is no baggage! 
We got no ticket for it at Paris, where 
they shut us al] up in a waiting-room 
till the train was ready, and drove 
all thoughts of luggage out of our 
heads. What are we to do? © If 
Alice would only let the draughts 
alone for five minutes; and suffer the 
children’ to take cold’in peace, if 
they must take cold! Alas! there is 
nothing for it but a telegraphic mes- 
sage, a day’s delay, and a night of 
discomfort. “Without even the 
children’s night:things!” cried Alice, 
with a shiver and half sob of de- 
spair, while my brother made his way 
to the half. closed telegraph office, not 
in the best humonr in the world; 
and for-once unable to conclude, as 
men and heads of families love to do, 
that it was somebody's fault. Then 
we womankind, with’ our bundle of 
children, came out of that luckless 
Bureau de Baggages to the open air, 
where ‘all the omnibuses and all the 
cabs were driving away, while we 
stood dolefally looking at them, and . 
wondering whether H was lost, 
or apprehended, or had ppeared 
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‘with the. boxes; _ The cold wind 
blew in’ our faces out of the dark- 
ness, sighing over the strange black 
unseen town. Oh that delightful 
French system; which takes care of 
every body’s affairs, and manages all 
our business for us! Then 1 was 
‘sent ‘off to look for my brother, and 
found him, with the blackest of Brit- 
ish: faces,-paying, 1 think, seventeen 
francs for his telegram. By this time 
not a conveyance was visible any- 
‘where; everything had driven. off. 
‘Harry; with the boldness of despair, 
made a ‘rush into the darkness, and 
arrested ‘a passing voiture, the be- 
nevolent passenger in which consent- 
ed to carry our forlorn party to the 
hotel, and so we reached our discom- 
fortable rest:at Jast—not a sac de 
nuit. amongst us—“not even the 
children’s night-things!” repeated 
‘poor Alice, who had made up her 
mind to a general cold all round, and 
was on the watch for coughs already. 
However, we all managed to sleep, 
and forgot our troubles. 

Of all places in the world, to be 
obliged to stay at-Lyons! bat. it is 
‘seareely’: just to say so ‘after al). 


Lyons, from one of ‘the : hill-tops 
which hem it in—Lyons, from Four- 
viéres, where Our Lady gleams in the 
sun, is worth a day’s delay in a long 


journey. We stand on one side 
of a great amphitheatre—the forts, 
ithe » houses, -and) the spires of 
Lyons, dropping downwards from 
the heights to the noble basin below, 
where two great rivers, mirrors full 
of reflection, thread their way calmly 
threugh the crowding city,and bear 
&@ joint report of all its noise and 
greatness to the quiet country and 
the sea. Far below, ‘the cathedral 
casts its shadow’ into the Rhone, 
where, at the same moment, the 
sunny clouds over our heads float in 
reflection ; and parting by a strip of 
dark. buildings and crowded .roofs, 
the sun lights upon the Saone. be- 
yond, and betrays. it in @ flush of 
‘triumph. I suppose these lanes be- 
Jow are as dirty, as marrow, as un- 
wholesome, and as miserable as can 
well be imagined; bot-air, and sun- 
shine, and distance, are famous idéal- 
isers, and »one sees nothing iin this 
light misbecoming the noble situation 
of the manufacturing princes. Cer- 
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tainly there is nothing in Manchester 
or Glasgow which the hardiest, pa- 
triot conld put in comparison with 
the cirele of hills within the shelter 
of whieh Lyons plies: her shuttle, or 
with the Rhone and Saone which 
brighten her streets. Yonder, far 
below, isa great square, the Place 
Bellecour, a desert in the midst ofa 
wood—a square which contains 
fifteen acres; a true piece of useless 
French magnificence, the equestrian 
statue in the midst of which looks, 
from «this: height, like one of the 
Nuremberg toys stamped, in. tin, 
which children love: and here, all 
roand upon: the hill-sides, high and 
blank, rise those dead. walls, un- 
smiling and immovable, without an 
opening or a break to catch the sun- 
shine ; which betray the fortifications, 
not intended to protect the city, but 
to overawe it. Behind the treacher- 
ous silenee -of this fort lurk guns 
which command the weavers’ quar- 
ters—the St: Croix—the nest of 
fantastic seditions, which spring 
naturally among sedentary and .in- 
door’ workmen, and). thrice natu- 
rally among Frenchmen—gunpow- 
der enough to bring all. those, high 
houses about their ears at a whisper 
of insurreetion.; ‘There are times, 
to be sure, when even our own pale 
cotton-spinners grow dangerous; and 
long ago Manchester, was held, in 
orthodox terror: by peaceable people, 
as a centre of something else than 
the Peace party, and something worse 
than pugilistic speeches; but fancy 
a sombre fort glooming and brood- 
ing, with all its bidden guns, over 
the -heads of the - cotton-mills,.and 
traces’ unions! ; One: conld .almest 
pardon the weaver,whe chafed him- 
self into the madness and rage ,of 
sedition, as he looked out over,his 
loom, day after day, from the win- 
dow of his mansarde upon the dia- 
bolieal calm of those walls, always 
casting their shadow, on him, behind 
which the very guns are, pointed 
which shall blow: his habitation, into 
ruins if he moves or. cries. If, to 
know that one is suspected isan in- 
ducement to evil, the sight of that 
fort, and the knowledge of its object, 
must keep insurrection always before 
the eyes of the weavers of Lyons, 
Notwithstanding, it does not.much 
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injure the view. Rising from ‘the 
‘depths of ‘the populated valley and 
the brightness of its rivers, yonder far 
away are the grey hills of Dauphiné, 
capped with snow+the mildest of the 
‘Alpine heights, yet something tous 
who are yet innocent of Alps. They 
say that one cam: see Mont; Blanc 
on a clear day—the: climax of the 
wonderful panorama’; but everybody 
knows that it never is a very clear day 
when one goes'to see a view. Lets 
be thankful that we have seen Lyons 
rising from her rivers to: her hills, 
with blue touches of smoke over her 
roofs and towns; and though Mont 
Blane is not visible; here is. Our Lady 
of Fourviéres gleaming high in copper 
from the summit of her little dome, 
who has more than once or twice 
swept the cholera ‘and other plagues 
from grateful Lyons, and up here 
among the healthful breezes dispenses 
cures on every hand ;~—a simple little 
plain building of local : celebrity—a 
mere village church, with odd votive 
pictures on the walls,- representing 
ladies and gentlemen, very blank.and 
open-eyed, kneeling without any per- 
ceptible inducement, and: pretty :lit- 
tle pieces of needlework: framed: and 
glazed. I am afraid, ate the first 
glarice, I called them samplers; where, 
in white ¢anvass and’ coloured ‘silks, 
appeared pretty little inscriptions, 
Reconnaissance a Marie, | Close to 
the door burned upon some sort of 
stand a quautity-of votive candles 
of all sizes, ‘and im all stages of de- 
cline—before nothing particular, iso 
far as I could discover—and which 
produced a very ted’ effect, with their 
irregular claster ‘of glimmering ‘little 
lights. Perhaps’ they were -waiting 
their turn to be transferred: to some 
altar; perhaps ‘the entrance of ‘the 
priest would promote them, if they 
held out long enough; at all events, 
there they were, all clustered together 
in a corner, vagaely doing honour, 
like the pictures and the samplers, to 
Marie.” 

On the next day we resumed our 
journey, having recovered the unlucky 
baggage. This'time we hadia fellow- 
passenger—a young man, blooming 
and beardless, returning. from Paris, 
where he had been baying himself a 
substitute ‘for the conscription, and 


running over with fun and satisfac- 
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‘tion. At every country station .on 
the road, groups of -unlucky, pea- 
sants in blouses, each with his bundle 
on the end of astick, stared up wist- 
fully at our train as they waited-for 
the one which was carrying themsto 
Paris. “‘ Voila laConseription !” eried 
our young companion, pointing ont 
of the window with all the eagerness 
of a Frenchman, and a mixture of fan, 
‘sympathy, and self - congratulation 
very amusing to see, He was never 


‘tired of pointing them out to us. He 


‘seemed to have been just sufficiently 
near a similar fate to be able::to 
imagine himself among those reefal 
recruits, and to find something par- 
ticularly piquant and agreeable in 
the contrast.' He was not a senti- 
‘mental, Frenchman, and he was too 
young and too thoughtless -to. take 
‘the graver view of the subject. He 
looked out upon the new conscripts 
with undisguised fun and laughter. 
‘He had given “deua mite. cing 
Jranes” for his substitute, and had 
been compelled to go to Paris from 
his town, Beaucaire, famous for fairs, 
to get his representative accepted by 
the authorities, He was too gay 
and fall of | frolic spirits _ himself 
to think much of ‘this except. as 
an adventure, He had no particu- 
lar objection to accept the chance 
of the conscript for his own part, 
though he laughed at: them, but::his 
parents would not hear of it, and the 
lad entered into a:halflaughing and 
wholly uncomprehending discussion 
of enlistment. in England, lamenting 
meanwhile, in deference to my sister 
and myself; whose French, as I have 
said before, was li:nited, that he knew 
no English, pas un mot. “Ah, the sol- 
diers in England ‘were all volunteers ! 
Was itso?” No, no,” another tra- 
veller interposed eagerly—“ not all ; 
married men like Monsieur served 
only of their, own will; but pour la 
igenerale—no, no!—it was impossi- 
ble; whereupon our young: friend 
returned to the charge, “Was it in- 
deed all, volontiers all?” He and 
‘his, compatridt shook their heads 
over it, and at last assented - politely ; 
but! doubtless were convinced :that 
Monsieur was. romancing, and that 
an army which could exist. without 
a -conseription | was: an le 
dream. This dear good young fellow 
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+I am old enough to be affectionate 
to'a lad of twenty,—I wish he had 
not made that confession that he 
had no English, for in this unfor- 
tanate way the chances are few that 
Maga will ever reach his benighted 
eyes. That afternoon, worn out by 
fatigue, and weary, my brother was 
ill, fit for nothing but bed or a sofa, 
filling us with anxiety lest the jour- 
ney should prove too much for him, 
and for the moment totally pro- 
strated. To see how our young 
companion contrived a couch for 
him—helped to cover him up, for it 
was excessively cold; and aboye all 
our wraps—not that it was necessary, 
only out of the exuberance of his 
good young heart—threw his own 
overcoat, a generous addition to the 
le—brings tears to one’s eyes even 
in recollection. When we came to 
Avignon, where the train stopped a 
Jittle, and where our young friend left 
us, he stayed to help my’ brother 
tenderly ont of the carriage, to give 
him his arm to the refreshment-room ; 
and, Jast and crowning kindness of all, 
to send off a waiter flying for a chauf- 
Srette to put under the invalid’s chilly 
feet. You may laugh—it is not very 
romantic; but Alice and [ were much 
more like crying over that chauffrette. 
God bless the boy in his sunny south- 
land country, and bring all the blos- 
soms of his youth to fruit! I like 
all Frenchmen better for his sake. 
Under these circumstances, it is 
not to be expected that we should 
have had much enjoyment of the 
road. I remember only glimpses of 
distant white peaks upon the sky— 
of one point where again it was pos- 
sible to see Mont Blanc, and where 
yet, of course, we did not see it—of 
the brown elbow of hill, where every 
clod’is worth gold, the. slopes of 
L’Hermitage—of other stretches of 
steep and terraced ground, where 
other aaieas ought to be, and of 
the quiet Rhone, silently accompany- 
ing our steps, sometimes disappear- 
ing for an hour, only to come in sight 
rte! ce etre re ~than “Sea a 
mpse of Avignon over the shadowy 
Be tote in a ghostly half-light 
under the hills, though the sky is 
still rosy over those dark - heights, 
and ‘full of a colourless, wistful, shin- 
ing overhead, and round the opposite 
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horizon is the Jast of our daylight’; 
after that—clang, clang, throb, throb 
—a feeble new moon pualpitating over 
a half-seen peak, a wide, undiscern- 
able country, and nothing more to 
be seen or recognised till we come 
again to streets and Jights ; and Alice 
looks out with fear and trembling to 
see a faint breath of night-air stir the 
dry twigs of some trees before our 
hotel window, and calls it wind; 
and wonders if it will be calm to- 
morrow, when she means to trust 
her treasures to the sea. 

Wind!—a good fan in a vigorons 
hand could get up as brisk a gale 
incontinently; but don’t be afraid, 
Alice! we are'innocently intent upon 
getting to the steamer in good time— 
say half an hour before she sails next 
morning—as if she were a reasonable 
English boat, with no nonsense about 
her. And we were up to time; Harry 
much restored, a day so calm that 
not even Alice could suspect any 
wind abroad in it, and the courage 
of the whole party resolute for the 
voyage. To the steamer—“ Have 
you take your place, sare?” says a 
grave commissionatre, who has. come 
up-stairs on a voyage of discovery. 
“The daggage should have go two, 
tree hour before to the bureau—have 
you take your place?” 

“Taken our places? no—impos- 
sible! We only arrived last night,” 
cried Harry. “‘ Never mind, we are 
not particular about our places; we 


will take what we can get—let ‘us 
” 


“But Monsieur is too late; itis 
impossible,” said the solemn extin- 


guisher of our hopes. “The place 
must be take in good time—say the 
day before—say thees morning.’ Le 
baggage must go to the bureau two, 
tree hours, asI tell you. It is too 
late; you can do nothing. The ship 
go to sail in an hour. No—impos- 
sible !” 

We looked at each other with 
blank faces—such a day! the sun, 
exuberant in the heavens, diving 
down in arrows of light even into 
that little three-ecornered Place be- 
fore the windows ; not a cloud upon 
the sky, nor a breath of wind-~an 
ideal unbelievable day, when all the 
world would go to sea if it could, 
But there stood the commissionaire 
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holding his ground sont upon the 
il faut of his impracticable country, 
Yes, to be sure, it was all, system, 
order, regularity.. Who, but an illo- 
gical English savage would, think of 
rushing down to a vessel half an hour 
before she sailed, thinking it all right 
so long as he got his luggage and him- 
self on board? They do. things. diffe- 
rently in France—there, everything 
must be ruled in delightful square 
lines, and no bodytaken aback witban 
unforeseen arrival, Why, Monsieur 
le Capitaine might have been driven. 
out of his reckoning by the an- 
expected advent of a bundle of 
passengers tumbling into his. ship 
at the Jast moment!, and Messieurs 
of the Bureau lost a night’s rest and a 
week’s temper in consequence of an 
attempt so daring. Heaven defend 
us from such fatal consequences of in- 
sular sauvagism! the barbarians must 
wait. 

And so we had to do, and did, 
with an indescribable amount. of 
grumbling, Such a day! Alice, who 
is the greatest coward,,;that. ever 
trembled on the verge of a voyage 
(I don’t believe she really was very 
sorry in her heart), did not cease. her 
regrets all day. After we had re- 
conciled ourselves to our fate a little, 
we sallied out in a body, and climb- 
ing a height which it is orthodox to 
climb when one goes to Marseilles, 
saw spread out before us, for the first 
time, the blue. Mediterranean—so 
blue, so bright, so calm, its great 
surface rippled over like an inland 
lake, and the clouds which lie be- 
calmed upon the sky resting equally 
unbroken upon that gigantic mirror; 
grey cliffs, greyer in the contrast 
with the wonderful blue of the sea 
and the brightness of the sunshife, 
falling off in the distance westward, 
and the little fort of the Chateau d’If 
perched on its island, breaking in an 
irregular point into the bay on the 
other side below ; the harbour with 
its masts and quays, the, old port 
and the new, with a long sweep. be- 
tween, where. again those dead grey 
walls rise gloomy and unbroken, re- 
pelling the light ; fortifications and 
defences, less disagreeable to con- 
template here, with their faces turned 
towards the sea, than frowning over 
the labours of a mannfacturing city, 
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By-and-by we descended tothe port 
itself, to see the Sicilian Company’s 
boat, which was to sail next day, and 
consider whether. we could trust our; 
selves to her safe-keeping.. Some 
these Marseilles fortifications, | 
close at hand, moated round by 
basins of. sea-water, look impregna- 
ble; but Marseilles is not imposing ag, 
a. seaport to people who have come. 
from London, and know mass 
In. these docks the vessels are packes 
like herrings end on, as the seafaring 
people say—bows. and sterns. point- 
ing at the quay, bat never, even,.it 
appeared, in the very act of i 
or unloading, laid alongside-—this, 
presume, by. way of making. these 
operations more troublesome, and 
giving, greater scope to that. French 
ingenuity which loves to overcome 
difficulties of its own making. One 
remarkable thing we all o 
simultaneously—nobody was doing 
anything ; everybody was at leisure 
to, ran into a crowd and, gesticulate. 
over some poor thief whom a gen- 
darme had collared. Even the horses 
took a leisurely lonch out of. their 
bags while they stood waiting., One 
could hear, one’s-self speak upop 
those sunny quays; the cranes h 
high in the sun, the waggons waited: 
the ships. bristled their bowsprits at 
us over the horses’, heads, and no- 
body had the least appearance of 
doing anything, or of finding it neces- 
sary to do anything, though it was the 
height of the day ; and 1 presume.in. 
such a seaport, judging by ordinary. 
rules, there must haye been some- 
thing tou do. Fancy the possibility of 
hearing any word addressed to. you 
by a little five-year-old voice on one 
of the quays of Liverpool, not to say 
in, the ya of St. Katherine; but it 
is perfectly practicable, yonder. in 
the sunshine at La Joliette, 

The Sicilian boat .was little and 
dumpy, and unsatisfactory on. the 
whole, .. Alice, who had escaped the 
legitimate steamer, with..so much 
éolat, “ce who rays 9s very pro- 
fuse in her ets erto, became 
rather py we approached the 
vessel which, was to sail to-morrow, 
I saw her look up furtively at the 
flag dangling from a mast-head, and 
knew by her eyes that she was quite 
convinced the wind was rising, and 
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that something dreadful would hap- 
pen to-morrow to that “ Marie Antoi- 
nette,” which turned her black hull 
upon us so uninvitingly. But Alice 
was heroical, and would not say a 
word. We had decided in full fa- 
ily conn that it was much better, 
both for the purse and-the children, 
to'go by sea. My brother, however, 
returned to us shaking his head, and 
the clond lightened from his wife’s 


fate. Harry did not like the looks of- 


the “Marie Antoinette,” and we 
drove off, with sweet and universal 
satisfaction, to take our places in the 
diligence for Nice. 

Yes, in the diligence—twenty-four 
hours—we who had forgotten all 
about stage-coaches, and hitherto had 
thought a day in ‘a railway carriage 
sufficiently fatiguing. But you un- 
derstand we were not rich people, 
and could not afford to be carried by 
post-horses, and sleep three nights on 
the road. We were sanguine of the 
children sleeping all night, as people 
who travel by night say they do, 
poor little unfortunates ; and boldly 
launched upon this journey in the 
interieur of a French diligence, which 
two strangers shared with us. We 
had to put Nurse in the rotonde be- 
hind, and take Johnnie between us— 
Alice and I. O the miserics of that 
night! We were stifled with rugs 
and shawls and wrappings, which the 
night was not cold enough to make 
necessary. We were so closely pack- 
ed in, that Johnnie’s little boot, once 
lost, was irrecoverable till we stopped. 
Our fellow-travellers sat like men of 
wood, immovable, resigning them- 
selves to the discomforts of the jour- 
ney with that total and passive sub- 
mission which the Continental peo- 
ples always exhibit, contrary to our 
English custom of getting pleasure 
and comfort out of it at all risks. 
Johnnie did not comprehend it, poor 
little man! He twisted and cried, 
rubbed his unfortunate eyes out, and 
kicked his sturdy little feet against 
everything they encountered, in a 
vain attempt to enlarge the prison 
in which he found himself. Blessed 
interval of rest when he happened 
to fall asleep !—not giving in, but 
overpowered of asudden. Fatal mo- 
ment when he woke again, and 
scrambled from his mamma to my 
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arms, and from my arms back again 
to his mamma !—while little Mary, 
poor child, Jay with her curls ‘upon 
my shoulder, so fast, and safe asleep’ 
that half-a-dozen changes during the: 
night did not disturb her repose. At 
last, most blissful sight, the morning 
broke. By this time at last every-: 
body had fallen asleep, even Johnnie; 
and only I saw the sun rising over 
trees in full leaf and a green country’ 
—a startling contrast to the landscape 
of yesterday. Trees in full leaf, and 
luxuriant, but not green—grey, ashy, 
not unlike the willow-trees at home, 
when the wind has roffled their 
branches, and turned their white’ 
lining to the light! The sun rose 
above these trees' into a sky entirely: 
cloudless, which widened over ‘his 
rim in circles and innumerable shades 
of colour, from burning orange to a 
tender pink, which by-and-by melted 
by soft gradations into the universal 
blue. In this light I had fall oppor- 
tunity of studying the physiognomies 
of the three gentlemen opposite ; the 
head of our ‘own household, upon 
whose chin (pardon, oh’ domestic 
authorities ?) I could ‘see the beard 
of a day growing fast ; and the two 
slumbering Frenehmen, one of whom 
reposed within two great straps de- 
pending from the centre of the car- 
riagé, for the convenience of the un- 
fortunates who sat in the middle 
The Frenehmen were visibly! father 
and son—the father middle-aged, 
fat, and good-humonred ; ‘the youth 
pale, heavy-eyed, and sickly. They 
had btoad crape ribbons both on 
their white hats; and. the lad’s eyes 
were so swollen and heavy that I 
could not help making a history for 
them. They.had lost the mother of 
their house, no doubt—and this was 
the mother’s boy, the invalid son, 
whom the honest unsentimental fa- 
ther, who was not heartbroken, was 
taking somewhere for change and 
recovery. Of course I was'wrong—' 
that is to say, FE did not ascertain 
that I was right. On the contrary, 
we heard quite another story to ac- 
count for their journey; but still I 
think he must have just lost. his 
mother, that siek boy with his heavy 
e 


yes. 
But it was the conscription—again 
the conscription! The father showed 
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us later in the day, with great pride, 
a gold ‘medal won by his Eugene in 
Paris, for drawings from the life—he 
was an artist. He was. besides, as it 
was very easy to see, of the most de- 
licate frame, almost a positive invalid, 
Yet this lad had been drawn by the 
pitiless lot, and, unless: his) father 
could sueceed by representation of 
the. state of his health in freeing him, 
was actually. a conscript! For this 
reason ‘they were bound te. the very 


extremity of France—to Antibes—to 


endeavour to procure the youth’s ex- 
emption. I do not knw why they 
were going there, of all places in the 
world—whether it was the old man’s 
native town, or what reason there 
was for making that the place,of 
appeal; but. this was the object of 
their journey. The father had been 
a soldier in his day; he was a prac- 
tieal, cheery, matter-of-fact-looking 
Frenchman, proud of his boy, and 
anxious about him, though. there 
were little intercourse of word. be- 
tween them. He hoped that his own 
services and his son’s weakness to- 
gether would save the youth from 
the necessity of serving; but that 
was still only a hope. . Perhaps. they 
were not rich enough, to spend two 
thousand franes upon a’ substitute 
like our young friend of Beaucaire, 
and they went on their way heavily, 
the’ young man sitting motionless 
and. despondent in his corner, turn- 
ing his heavy eyes from the light, 
indifferent to everything, as it ap- 
peared. Poor boy! I wonder if they 
have let- him go back. to his.art and 
his study. Surely, nobody. could .be 
so cruel as to lay a musket on that 
feeble young shoulder, or send him 
into the crowd of a noisy czserne 
with those worn and heavy eyes. 
When one thinks of a road along 
the coast, one imagines a placid level 
road in sight of the sea, with no 
great difference of altitude from one 
point to another. That is to say, J 
thought so, thinking of this road to 
Nice, which I promised myself wound 
snugly along the coast, finding out 
bays and headlands, under the sun- 
shine, in a reasonable and. moderate 
way. This, of course, only shows my 
ignorance ; but I am thankful to be- 
lieve that at home there are people 
of my standing whv don’t know every- 
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thing. Of course, the young genera- 
tion are all perfectly aware that one 
has to wind up and down among the 
Maritime Alps when one travels 
along the coast of the Mediterranean ; 
but; for my own part, I did not an- 
ticipate this mountainous road.. Here 
we go up, up—horses (six of them) 
labouring on in a toilsome walk 
—conducteur marching with shouts 
of encouragement, now. on this side, 
now on the other—great shoulders 
of hills. folding us in-on all. sid 
with. here and there a line of w. 
visible upon the heights above, which 
surely cannot mean the road which 
we have yet to reach ? high cones and 
hill-tops overhead, of which, straining 
from the windows of the diligence, 
one ean scarcely see the summit; 
and deep precipitous descents below,, 
to which the rash vehicle approaches 
close enough to give.one many @& 
shudder. All. green, green, and 
still. more green, as one ascends 
higher, with the grey foliage of those 
trees through which the sun broke 
this morning, and which are olive 
trees—with the vegetation fresher 
and more verdant, of groves of cork 
—and greenest of all, with pine trees, 
fresh and. luxuriant, whieh make a 
summer on the hills, Up, and still 
up, till on the landward side these 
vast green slopes open wide towards 
the more majestic hills, and show us, 
far away, the white peaks dipping 
into the clouds, the heights from 
which “ Jura answers in her misty 
shroud ;” and higher still, till we have 
gained the topmost ribbon of road 
which circles the highest head of all 
these leafy, hills. To this ledge— 
which .is a good road when one 
reaches it, though it, looks from be- 
low like a morsel of grey wall built 
into the face of the hill—comes up 
with flying leaps the telegraph whi 
has travelled in our sight all the 
way—in our sight, but not beside us ; 
striding, like some wonderfel giant, 
over the precipices, drawing its dar- 
ing bridge, like a spider’s thread, 
from mount to mount, strikin 
straight “as the crow flies,” wi 
an arbitrary directness which im- 
presses the imagination most strange- 
ly, and with a total disregard of all 
obstacles, to the — height, to- 
wards which we, who are not giants 
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and magi, but only some twenty 
helpless human ereatures in ‘a dili- 
gence, have been creeping and wind- 
ing for an hour or two in a: hopeless 
youndabout.. Of course I have heard 
augreat deal about the electric tele- 
graph, like everybody else,and,heaven 
help us! like most other:people, have 
heard news by it in) my day suffi- 
ciently startling, sudden, and terrible ; 
but)I never before saw this big Ethi- 
opian mute, and veiceless confidant 
of.:nations, show himself ‘so: like ‘a 
weird spirit and genie of Arabian 
tales.. He is a very humdrum person 
when. he draws those. big lines of his 
like a bit.of manuscript prepared:for a 
musician, though they are lines that 
thzill with many a dirge, and echo 
many atriumph, alongside of our 

le railways: bat when one sees 
those fairy threads sealing hills and 
erossing precipices, one gets startled 
into wonder and admiration. I confess, 
however, that after the first: moment 
my. thoughts were not ‘sentimental 
ones, touching the private joys and 
calamities which could thus cross the 
hills so much more rapidly than we 
égould—or philosophical, concerning 
this. close anion of far-off quarters 
and :“ annihilation of distance ;” but 
that. somehow there suddenly ap- 
peared before me a vision of those 
ether lofty telegraph-wires -which 
leap over everybody’s head into the 
high. windows of the Tuileries, and 
that my fancy consolidated itself 
into one thought of that mysterious 

called Napoleon the Third. 
To be sure, it was nonsense—for the 
telegraph is the nineteenth century in 
impersonation, and _ enlightenment, 
and progress, and all the rest of it; 
yet I am obliged to confess, 1 thought 
of none of these things as I watehed, 
with: a little thrill of almost awe and 
wonder, how that big Spy of the 
Emperor marched, swifter than any 
fiery cross, to the edge of his do- 
mains, and in his progress scaled; as 
if they had been so many'mole-heaps, 
the everlasting hills. 


iv dnd then came the beautiful Medi- grey 


terranean, blue, blue—I cannot’ say 
how blue—like the blue of eyes— 
‘and Cannes on the beach, marketing 
and pleasuring—and the grey olives 
and the green pines’ standing ‘out 
against the sea—and the san sinking, 
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with no clouds to attend him, maki 
once more, in lack of these, the stead 
fast sky itself, eous with those 
marvellous indescribable dations 
of: colour. I ‘wonder what thos 
priggish people ‘mean who babble of 
complementaries and primaries, and 
say there is no true’ harmony of '6d- 
lour but red and green,--Was ever 
sweeter harmony’ than’ the 

spring green of those ‘pine branches, 
falling, without any help or interven- 
tion, upon the’ full blue of that. sea’? 


‘—did ever fairy combination show 


sweeter than ‘that ~ rosy pink, ' that 
angelic blush, which melts and melts 
into that other blue, the blue of the 
sky? Never mind—the ‘theory~of 
colour does famously for talk, which 
is something—Nature and we know 
better, and so there is no need’ of 
making a disturbance about it. § 
ehild, upon our knees, with the twi- 
light on yonr face—with tiny roses 
on your checks, and some dim ‘gold 
gleaming among ‘the ‘stray ‘locks 
your Hair—thank heaven there is’ hs 
green in sour complexion to coni- 
plete the harmony !—and now let'the 
sea fall darkling in the midst of its 
beatitude—and welcome night.’ ~* 
Weleome night! and oh the de- 
light, after a night-journey, of—one 
carinot pause for refined expression— 
going to bed! I trust nobody is 
shocked. Baths and bread-and-milk 
for the bairnies—and then that deli- 
cious rest, quickened by the know- 
ledge that fragrant oranges’ grew 
under their windows, ‘which’ their 
happy hands might pluck to-morrow. 
I think, if I were an rE ar 
alas! there seems little hope of— 
should choose Nice for my winter- 
quarters. It is not in the least in- 
teresting, my dear ‘comnoisseur ! 
do fiot believe there is a picture in 
the town, and the architecture is, a8 
a Cockney tradesman would ‘say, 
“beneath contempt; ” but then there 
is that Mediterranean, that sea of 
suns, rippling as‘if it loved it on the 
peaceful beach—and the hills beyond, 
and dark and silent, ‘relieving 
all this light; and ‘something like 
island lying on! the water far aft 
which, after all, is the point of 
Sati Ospizio, and ‘showing against its 
solid darkness the misty glory of the 
sunbeams, and the transparence’ of 
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the sea. I think it was at Nice that 
Johnnie distinguished, himself by 
trying to catch the dust in the sun— 
ag it wason the road to Nice that 
poor little Mary immortalised, her 
simplicity by, bestowing her _half- 
frane, her whole worldly store, upon 
a little beggar-boy who besieged the 
diligence. . Talk of invalids! those 
children, who are not at all given that 
way, expanded like flowerg,in the de- 
licious. May weather, which, we, found 
waiting for us there... People seome 
to be epicures in climate as in other 
things. It was the fashion, in Nice 
at. that moment to shiver, and, com- 


pia of ,cold with, that. dear English bottles 


ook of discontent. which .seems to 
upbraid Providence with ; leaving 
something short. of perfeetion .wher- 
ever our delightful country: people go. 
If.I could only have, taken, a piel 
out of try pocket, and ,produced, for 
their benefit an hour of that day on 
which we left London, or a. whistle 
full of that wind which cnt,us.iato 
little pieces on the. heights of Four- 
yieres! Bat certainly it is .our,ma- 
tional privilege—the safety-valve, of 
the savage insular nature. Grumble 
then, oh excellent exiles, and carry 
your grey. parasols, and dangle in 
your hands those fresh oranges. with 
stalks and green leaves to them,,and 
forget. that it is, January, It is very 
easy to do so where you are, 

Nice, like all the.other .towhs;, of 
the Mediterranean, occupies. a bay, 
the high headlands. of , which, streteh- 
ing out like protecting: arms. half 
round that semicircle. of blue water, 
aid the darker hills behind ia pre- 
serving from storms and. chills, the 
bright little town. upon its beach... It 
is divided by a river, or rather by 
the bed of a river, a wide dry, chan- 
nel duly bridged over, and of an im- 
posing breadth, through which there 
straggles- a little riyulet of clear 
water, quite inadequdte to the task 
of moistening a quarter part of the 
gravel bed which calls itself the Pag- 
lione, Great square houses, painted 
either white or in light tints akin 
thereto, with row upon row. of green 
shutters to make them gay, have. be- 
gun to stray in little detachments 
out of the town towards the hills; 
and vast hotels seem to the eye of a 
stranger to form half the bulk.of the 
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town itself, which has no features of - 
nationality whatever, but is - like. 
— other place subjected toa 
yearly invasion of visitors. The 
table-d’héte is full and gay, -filled «up 
by habitués, as onc can easily ; 
who know what they are about, and 
the best. way of making themselves 
comfortable. There is even.a public 
breakfast at WWH-past ten ’cloek, 
where one begins tlie day with cut+ 
lets and.fried. potatoes, and where 
weak-minded Noglish. strangers in- 
terject their little pots of coffee and 
boiled milk, their orthodox bread and 
buttery into. the midst. of the wine- 
and stronger fare of their 
neighbors. .At this same table 
dhéte,.we were a little startled. to 
hear an Englishman declare his 
tention of remaining “till the war 
began!” . The war!—what. war? 
Thea we, who had been shot up 
from newspapers for a week or two,. 
heard for the first time those news 
year’s compliments of the French 
Emperor, which seemed to have stirred 
all England into the delightfal ex- 
citement of gossips over an impend- 
ing quarrel. “There cannot be @ 
doubt about it,” said our informant, 
loftily, I do not know what this 
gentleman meant: to do with himself 
“ when the war began,” .but for. ua, 
who were bound for Italy, and meant 
to remain there, this suggestion was 
rather exciting. “If one could only 
see a Times!” cried Alice, who had 
unbounded faith in the Thunderer; 
but instead of a Times, we could but 
lay our heads. together over a Gal- 
ignani, which respectable old lady 
was io @ high state of fuss and ner- 
vous. excitement. However, we had 
no further information of this suppe- 
sititions war io leisurely Nice, where 
everybody took everything very quiet: 
ly. We,- too, enjoyed the sunshine 
and the rest with all our: hearts; and 
climbed. the rock on which). perches. 
little old castle, to look over a wid- 
ened horizon of sea and sun upon one 
side, and on the other to look down 
upon breaks of garden among. the 
houses, where the foliage suggested 
ing so strongly as a bush of 
gorse in-full bloom, so full were the 
oranges among their leaves. The 
hills beyond were heavy with olives, 
a grey and misty cloud of vegetation 
29. 
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the slopes, which ose’ dark ‘and 
souibre in the light, though eeattered 
everywhere with white houses, rising 
‘Af different elevations’ almost tothe 
stiimmits “of those’ hile) Letns turh 
dow to’ the beach; it is onaey 4 
cupied; bat not ‘by ng ies 40 
4 ae or grotips of’ children. 
hat ‘sea, which “knows ‘ho tide, 
Yipples “with a soft PFegalarify upoh 
‘tidge of pebbles; but does: not 
‘wend its ‘musté, thas near at’ band, 
jnt6° the faces ‘of any of those seekers 
be on 6r pléasare who keep upon 
‘terrace ‘yonder; out of reach of 
this? tender  foatiiy spray! No, for 
{he'beach has homelier tenants: ‘Here 
eoines' a fresh-water - brook, ‘briskly 
‘Fattling’ irito the sea; and in possés- 
Sién ‘of # host of washerwomen, who 
‘kneel on each side as-close a8 so! many 
‘fies; © animated: by’ the fiveliest »in- 
* @tstry) and beating their linen with 
btenérgy which, in this calm eountry, 
itis pleasant to hear s-and yonder 
{eftay their ‘mistresses® of Yassistante, 
‘fa °Caréfal superintendence of the 
Jong’ nes stretched from pole to pole 
*léng*the beach; where the eaid linen 
Hangs ti bleach 6r ary in the sen. 
‘How °these “poor women ‘ianage ‘it, 
iy after day: and alb day ‘dong, to 
owork“upon their knees, half dropping 
fate” the* water, with that ‘fervid’ san 
“Peatitig “on! their heads; 1 cannot tell. 
“Phé Jabour in euch ‘a’ éonstrained 
“position ‘must be prodigious’; but the 
greene is extremely cheerful, and odd, 
Cand atiusing? I-wonderwho' wears 
‘QP those ‘clothes’? [wonder if it's 
Yrs that the Italians ate not very re- 
ofparkablé for their-love of clean linen. 
Oddly enough, these "picturesque pubd- 
‘Nid washings only exist ‘among people 
Whé akeoreported; falsely’or traly, to 
Wea little indifferent ia this respect. 
UP never saw ‘wv thore® cheerfaly sight 
than P saw ine diy upon the Green 
Wi Glasgow; where the little «wild 
Spaviiges’ of ‘girls’ sat’ wider 'the ‘sun, 
iwatthing the” elotties aid? to\bleach 
"pon the “grasa, while “their mothers 
CQpdshed hard by: withia reach <of the 
C@¥ydey> yet ‘one: cunderstands® that 
Glas is not) a imodebl<of ecleanli- 
2iyead: © However Lochave'! homely 
i3gMes,) ‘Tike to see the. linen swept 
Dehtoagh that. pure -runcing’’ water, 
°g@nd? dried among *théve® breezes: But 
TPewppose that iss why the qwenteel 
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people! in N iee-othe visitors and> pre- 
mebaders—keep \up dpow the>dusty 
terrace; and never epread? themselves 
in °*gtoups upon the’ shingle, as wed 
at home.’ et 9194 nid bobanot 
From ‘Nico'we‘started early im tive 
morning’ for Genoa, another’ twenty- 
four hours’ jourhey;; whieh we: var- 
ranged to ‘break by stopping for ‘thie 
night halfway;oand sbeing takercup 
next morning ' bythe might: diligence. 
This road is likea roadcinfairy-land, 
or in one’s! dreams ‘oUposputi aad 
sttaight over foldiafter fold, and’ shipe 
after slope, of thése ‘continuous hitk, 
dashing round: #harp carves of réad 
which'’fullow the) dine: of ‘those 
and narrow ravines! which dividethem, 
finding oat at every turn another add 
another ‘bay? lying’ calm» within “the 
shelter of those. vast! projecting» aid 
protecting arms; each® with) its! little 
town smiling likeva princess from the 
beach;'calmiy: vipsaing ber oranges, 
cultivating: her paltis, cmd! tending 
her Vineyards! owith' such: eate ‘as! Bee 
bestowed oh’ ber ‘dwergs dno iltow’s 
Edén, where ‘everp’plant:and blossom 
brightened’ to her ute. | Pines 
green ‘with: the green of sptiny); (great 
olive-trees, grepoand .riehy; rows of 
little “aloes hatgingeover dn > miria- 
ture hedges fromthe garden’ walls ; 
orange-trees, low andeqgreen; and - 
golden with showers of fruit; pale 
litle lentons hiding» among’ >| their 
leaves;—ioterpose between ‘us ‘and the 
Sea, as we come dashing «down ! from 
the heights ‘almost: at ‘aigallop:to- 
wards ‘the Mentone or Saty Remo of 
the’ moment--when amidst: allthis 
wealth of nature’ our © momentary 
stoppage coblects((w crowd: of intpor- 
tunate beggarsinoteto be orepalsed. 
‘Phen ap again, asthe morning bright- 
ens towards ‘noon; labouring (up ‘the 
hills, sweeping ° one’ more’ through 
the sharp doublecof ‘the ‘road which 
rounds these. ravines—tavines:: dér- 
raced step by°step from thd deep 
bottom yonder, where \# > mountain 
stream has scardely ordom ” to: ‘flew, 
up to the verge cof» this: lofty, road, 
sometimes higher; ‘to: the very: | dill- 
tops, and ‘tertaced «im> a dainty cand 
stttaptaous *fashiod®° unknown to: less 
favoured and ‘lxariant lands: )» One 
Goud fancy, nm the absence of the 
vines, that: these: smooth «greén' fer- 
races were! soo thay gradsy > bendhes 
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which come benevolent / giant bad 5. Whem, there is'a,little pause from 
amused himself with making, ont.of the,perpetual, ascent) and: descent, 


@ teaderly) .contemptaous,. kindness 
for the feeble little :pigmies: whe-sur- 
rounded him. Here is one of these ra- 
-yines, not.a Yalley,butva.cleft between 
two hills, with a narrow stony, water- 
course marking its; ¢entre,., pressed 
into very slender bounds by the grass 
andthe young ‘trees, which,! almoat 
meet over its rugged: line; and, rising 
in a succession of linesinet ‘soregular 
(a8) eat ar 4 an es but 
to. the i ities ; Of .the 

r={ Here delight idittle corners, 
where two people could sit together 
lodking. down, upof the \Mediter- 
ranean thnoagh vitentringe of, trees. 
pHere | prolonged yisva }dordly - bench 
which could sholdv a! seere of | spec- 
tators, all living vgreem, as” velvety 
(inthe: distance) as am Koglish. lawa, 
solitary, without even a cottage with- 
in sight to mark ‘where some,,ene 
watched over those snany. gardens— 
sheltered on either side) .80,, deeply 
and! warmly. that wind) ¢anm never 
peach | them); .¢@ave;that..seft wind 
which whispers over the herbage, the 
hush of the calm sea. Ab, troubled 
human; people, sweeping past, glad 
of the momentary level of, the road, 
and, with no Jeisure) to linger or to 
\gee how: mature smiles -out of; her 
superior: happiness, at you, and your 
walletful of cares!: I) wonder,|why 
it is that mature! does, look happiest 
in| those! solitary! places, and -in the 
early mornings, and the summer mid- 
pights, when there is:20 human eye 
about to spy mpon the secret of her-joy. 
These valleys are not always: vine- 
yards, but sometimes orange gardens ; 
iand though there, is neta ereature 
visible; now appatently the, least need 
of any common yulgar appliances, of 
husbandry. where everything _is/;,£0 
perfect, yet the labour bestowed upon 


‘them. must be immense,» Notwath- | 
standing, when we.come to-the next , 


in, succession ‘Wb those, pictaresque 


towns which dot the. wholeroad, here ; 


isyagain the|same serowd.of beggars, 
‘\pathetic, and net tebe denied, Sach 


French novel.to; be, 


f 4 


into.a plain,.where .bere and, 
tall black. ypress; shoots As 2 
inte the, sky, dooking. ‘like an yas 
nated ‘spire, the aspect. is said. (y 
Murray) te be Oriental—chiefly, | pre 
same, « becanee, here, they ..caltivate 
the; date-palm; which, like ..oth¢ 
things whieh ought; te be-imposiag, 
does not strike one half so much,as 
an; orthodex ‘imagination desires; it . 
should.,,./ I, humbly, conceive, that 
Oriental means, dull, and leng, for the 
hills and the. hollows which, reveal.in 
ghimpses; like visions of enchantment, 
the .farther, course,of the coast-line, 
which is too, costly a ;pleasure to; be 
enjoyed ala. once, and: which one 
prefers. to -have. hoarded, up among 
the; mountaing; and: dispensed bit.,.by 
bityas,.the eocasion, offers. But, ales, 
this darkness! in which: one.has.only 
the gratification: of knowing - thet 
One, | ever” so,-many. hundred, feet 
above, the sea;; that,below.the de- 
scent is straight) into the; rocks whic 
edge | the Mediterraneang » that, this 
jar of ‘the 'wheel,was against; the,, bit 
of wall whiolr is eur acle protection ; 
and. that, this mad, diligenee, ‘gal 4 
séns drag, sans caution, dewn.a,| 
which ,an English, ceaehman,; wan 
take with \the most serious \precaa- 
ania a mot like, even 

ut, fortanately no. aceidgnt,.. be 
us, amd everybody . has fallen. into, 
un@mfortable .deze, when. we 


{ 
Pet th 


along’ thé steny street./of Alaatio, 


where we are to.step for the; night. 
Oh night of chill and: misery! There 
a, doaen 


are two-babies, foar bags, 


shawls, a, Murray, basket, os 
ia, 
dark out of the dust of the dikigence ; 
every article is handed out separately 
to the applause of ‘the group of idlers, 
who staid by, and! who, ere,ai pre- 
pared to, escort us to our hotel,. where 
we| are) safely. delivered,; Then,,the 
hotel:itself, where. there-are some, five 


Or Bix (rooms, all .opening ontiof .eagh 
other; (and: inte somewhere else; with 


bmichvess of: country,.sueh [poverty .of « ope | sobitary}fireplece ia thelast. ane, 


people. Ido notainderstand how: it 


ool accounted for; » for {certainly fthere : 


» is no appearanceiof indolence in: the 


e991 J 


(with! tiled: floors, andy ceilings balf,.as 


high as(t..Pauj’s, and,a bit of.carpet 
1 ize, of a8 


tablecloth 
dainty: and» extreme, cultivation of) .im the,.ecentreof each j:and, a, ¥ 


eiftbose clefts among the bills, 


dendlady,; with, a. colgured,. 
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chief, tied over, her hep neaP speaks 
2 ee deal of. F'repch,.a il 
mnderstand. tbat, we speak very, little, 
and. are . tired ,enough pea stupid 
gnough to baye forgotten that... How 
we. all nursed, the,fire.in that one fire- 
ee ake fire, .which ,was ,not, dis- 
posed. to .burn!— and meckly. swal- 
io our cofiee,.and crept, under the 
quilted coyerlids, with a, dire ,antici- 
qpation of the diligence. which. was to 
pick us up; at six.o’clock next morning. 
hen the, bill, which. came ip at dawa, 
our first, true Itafian ; bill, at sight. of 
qwhieh.the, British lion stirred within 
the ,,bosom , of, my, brother, . Let .us 
t,.think of these agonies of, trayel ; 
~~ dearest. traveller! fight Jike a 
-trne,Briton over every, bill they, pro- 
@uge to. you at an, Italian, ion. 
cod We, Tesumed..qur joprney next day 
Am, a,Wehicle, still, less comfortable aud 
ilk, more daring than that which had 
rought us.to. Alassio, when we had 
our travelling, companion a merry 
)Genevese, on, commerce and on, poli- 
-bics., intept, -hasteping to Genoa full 
Ph CHD apd, with a story., on 
is lips, which, roused in all our minds 
once more, the slumbering .terror of 
ithe.war.., The Austrian flag had been 
burnt, by,..the, crowd —the Austrian 
consul, roughly, treated, bad Jeft. the 
city. ‘Telegraphic information, sent 
immediately to. Turin,..had been an- 
swered by the despatch of five vessels 
bearing troops, from Nice, said our 
informaut, ;who, poways, discouraged 
‘by his uews, proved himself a famous 
Jasfellow for, the. children during. the 
aay journey, OL course, this story 
:pelee true,.and the, Genoese. meb 
haying,thus the, support of the an- 
thorities, war was; all, but, declared. 
cLbus we,went dashing. op. towards 
‘Genoa by. just such. a road.as we had 
traversed yesterday, but, under a light 
een favourable the day: being dark, 
wet, and cloudy,..with at, least one 
blast. of snow, and our minds being 
womewhat roused, by the possibility 
of, finding oupselyes, actually in, the 
resence,.of .war,.or at least of .war 
epmpending,...., Coloured. by, our. own 
Ta ucies,. we fousd excitement in the 
pect: even of. the languid. market- 
place,.crowd,, of the... coast,.towns 
through, which we,,jpassed, and., dis- 
govered.a quickened paceand a more 
4{uopertabt .. mien ,.among, .the .sturdy 


Lourneyy 


[Aprih 


si a og eo 


the Sardinian, sta vgn, the, 
diterranean, partook the . .gentime 
and, though there wag no. storm, up 
dulated,.in a, strong, alt on, 
rent, such, as, ong , wou anther leak 
at than feel, and threw ay any angry 
aurfupon,.the rocky. beach, As..we 
drew towards. the,end of our jqurney 
too—for even admiration and, = lo 
of beauty, have, their, limnits—t, rat 
think we, began to, be.more, interest 
in, the. progress we. meade, 
pleased; by, thes 
ance , than ot »veliness 
landscape, Battligg down. the. hills, 
turving, sharp..corpera;with a. J 
dashing and, crynching.,througl 
broad gravelly course. ag,,wide ag,.— 
Thames,’ through. whic a REARS 
pitcherful of fair water, bearing.a big 
name, and calling itself 9; rivers 


meee. OM FaORS 
e toy tall a 


hurried. op, to the, famous. eld.x: 
lic, the, sapere Genoa, ; Mine sag), 
road.and country are, at acing 
Dri 
P. 


must. be still. fiver,.during tbe... 
period when these Bagh nes.gnd 
eeveras, of which we haye,, cros 
80 mapy, are really rivers, aud D 
mere beds. of grayel, » But there,se¢ 
rain, enough ig .these clouds . to, il 
them, up... Farewell, summer conn 
sleeping  mid-world on... the , tideleg 
beach, of, that: bright, sea! Weare 
gowg south, it is true, but .we. ane 
going back to winter—back to win; 
ter, back £o.-war, jto tumal 
cares, and labours —, back... to, the 
world... 1 , conchade, that. the ,.wor 
stopped somewhere, on. the other gi 
of Nice, and begins again here, as we 
draw near the gate of Genoa... Rar 
well,; beautiful Riviera! .We thin 
of you,no more as yonder, erescent,, 
a, city, piles upward tothe sky before 
our.,eyes,. and. throws., her. arms, into 
the sea—uor.of the splendour of Ahat 
noble. bay, por,of, “the Doria’s pal 
palace,” nor of any beanty,, here-— 
lookup with, a,.sbudder,. half of ex- 
citement, half of terror, at the furtir 
fications, and..regard ,with an, uauso, 
interest. the , brigk, little, soldiers, and 
think of the, flag-barned, and. the 
consul fled, and. big. Anstria bristling 
her .bagonets and. setting. ber, ,jug- 
tache ; and, brave Jittle vibe blow- 
ing her trumpet from the hills, and 
rousing one cappot,tell awhat echoes 
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froin the “rich reper t dite,” the 
tanals of Veticé, “and the’ stteets ‘of 
Milan.’ We’ saw exciteriént' 1h" every 
fucd’ we passed in’ tHe Ta ttplight, as 
we threaded’ onf way’ throtgzh “the 
streets’ of Genoa, ‘and’ thought’ “of 
nothing’ Tess than Ttaty in arin °°" 
«But alas’ fér "Rapiish “credality’ pnd 
filimatt wetkiess,” that’ we" ‘shotld 
have to tell it! “Phongh° the evéhing 
gin that hight ‘startled ug’ ‘All’ to the 
windows with’ a‘ sudden’ thrill, “half 
featitig, ‘half hoping’ the’ ‘confmende- 
tent of hostitities alas’ t'Wwas' dll A 
canard’! The’ Black Eiglés had *sut 
féred nd” violence “front “thémob? Uf 
Getioa —'the” Atistrian cobkal’” re- 
thaihell in! “thé dalthest! 'seGaris}: "I 
do riot’ ‘remember at? this mbmietit 
flow’ thé’ five ships’ one troops 
were ‘accountéd ° for + whether the 


tho were’ inventiond Hké the mob? Ur 


Whether ‘it was' merely a 
inilithry ‘transfer’ from “one” ptabe’'to 
afiother. T'thivk' the fatter’ wis the 
trati:''’ Bat we were “ regularly‘sold,° 
according to' Harry’s vulgat exclima- 
tion. “Of course we were 'niuth ‘Tre 
Neved, and,if the frath must bé'tétd, 
just “a” litte disappointed, “to fitd 
everything pittific, and ‘the’ ‘watlike 
Tumour just as vagie here asin other 
places,’ Ffowever, ’ there” was" at “in- 
disputablé excitement’ in Genda’ — 
more than “dnee,” during ' that “first 
éVenitg, a distant @clto df the “Mar- 
Stillaise, s'fhat ‘cominon ‘Continental 
langadge “6f political ‘passion, ascend- 
et td’ odr ‘high’ winflows ;'"and even 
thé’ ‘cortimon’ operation of ‘changin 

guard ‘was ‘certainly’ performed ‘wit 

ah Importance” ahd “affatus whith 
Met aly of ‘something ‘in! men’s 
ininds ’ deeper’ than ‘sentry’ boxes. 
The ‘streets’ werd. fall ‘of’ grotips in 
eager discussion — the cafés ‘crowded 
— and still, ever ‘and’ ‘anon; came 
dropping from’ this ‘“colonnade or 
yonder piazza that ‘ominous ‘echo’ of 
the Marseilfaise. 

Genoa, as seen ‘frém these aforesaid 
high windows’ of “ours consisted?’ fin 
the’ first ' place; ‘of high ‘terrace ‘ba- 
fustraded ‘with marble, which ran ‘ih 
a curvé, not ‘sufficiently bold to’ ‘be 
ealled a semicircle; routd ‘the middle 
Of ‘the ‘hatbour, and’ beyond’ whith 
appeared the masts-of whith ‘there 
certainly did ‘Tot ‘Béem’ ‘to’ be a 
forest” —\'of ‘vessels 4} ing? ti ‘the 


ommon 


A Witter Wotiriley 


i Naat 
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t)” Bdbnd thea’ ships, 'Ghly’ pae- 
Fiaip' ise, sun od ethie “a & 
Of ‘solid’ masdory’ WItR™ 
ach @ridy Shettitig’ 18° to fe 
Oiinensiots’ of # doorway thid igre 

P ‘basin, ee er cet 
eltered ‘that ‘a stérm ‘without Conta 
a¥aly’serid’'a ‘hint of ‘ita’ Anse § 

téfigees!wh arbooted herp 


Soni he Tn the ‘tettace, sti 
pt the’ water's edge, in? lids éf 
builditiz ‘fising ‘over ‘ea¢h'l ‘offer! 
tHixt, the foundation’ 6f ones | 
thore that level with ‘the Fost of "te 
‘other, “the town ‘pilés” upward’ 
either side, at ge ' neh ihe 
creseen t than’ the harbour, she’ 
‘gnd’‘irrégitlar ‘natatal hi 
cddst? This’ bay ‘or ‘galt ‘of Génod'ls 
the complété work for whittiiall these 
lovely little bi'ys, these Viflefranthes 
‘ata “M6nitvos? atid’ Mentones'° on! tHe 
‘road, were ‘the staiies ;* forthe’ 
vine Artist! Goes not: scorn’ that: 
ciplé'o? Hepetition’ fall of ‘infinite’ ¢ 
dations of ¢ontrast Which’ homan™ 
‘Has Prdped its way té, as’ One! of its 
laws. THis deepest’ crescent’ 48” 
cértre' and ¢lithax whether fou ‘v6 


from | ote “side’ or’ ‘the’ other fj 
Roins’ or: ‘from Trace “of cag 
which ‘doubles ‘isto innumerable. 
Gesses, ‘and of a sez which’ Tuxdriites 
it’bay after’ Bay ; aid is* well oblliy 
td gather together and perfect 

the ‘superb’seal of all’ its. ‘clus 
palaces the ‘two ‘wonderful Tine# of 
‘sea and of modutaih which have’ 
common issue here. But’ as for 
city” of palaces, or ‘anything ‘wh 
warrants that name, we cafi sée’ 
thing of it’ from these Same* 
windows high, not’ because’ 
are’ shabby, for look at ‘those wa 
where Enéas, with legs’ ‘which # 
have Cattied'a dozen’ fathers; ‘bears’ 
old —- was" it’ Anchises ? on ’+ 
sturdy’ shoulders.’ I op hope 
am correct in enpposing t'to 
Hadas, though’ there’ isa lady in’ 
(also with legs) béside’ him, wh 
to not remember in the tale, ' 


ich 


Otte 
dréadfal ‘hero killing’ another ‘in’ the 
foreground’ of the ‘piec’,-'' tow 
whoin the’ principal yer aa 
ifferdioe. 


i 

thé “most profound “in — 
HéWwever, havet mind the" story's’ 
room’ ig magiificert, and’ the’ 

are” ‘by Piola a “local cere. 
Dédrest “reader 1. wheb” you’ go! Wo 
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Genoa {if you can afford it), 0’ to'the 
FTtel “de Ja Ville, ‘and “ask forthe 
vite of ‘apartments “which opens 
from ‘the right-hand side’ of ‘the 
Sulle-a-' manger. We could not’ af- 
ford it ; but we have all come’ tinder 
a solemn: vow never to reveal, under 
ity circumstances, the rate ‘at which 
He ‘respectable Mozsieur Schmidt 
Me us ‘those magnificent’ rooms. 
With all the harbour before, ‘and a 
goed ‘supply of bedrooms’ behind — 
bedrooms ‘splendid with satin guilts, 
With pillows frilled with éembr@dcry, 
“with’ lace curtains,’ with ‘walls and 
‘Meoves. rich with “Aaborate ‘ orna- 
‘ment. in stucto ; and ‘lust, but’ great- 
@st, doors’ that’ closed: as fast as jf 
“the were English ; with fires that 
‘were perfection—coal—the first coal 
‘that we had seen on the Continent— 
“Rnglish coal! mingled with wood. 
hat could mortal’ desire’ ‘further ? 
Bit I dare not for my life—as I have 
Old you — betray’ the ’’’ moderate 
Ianiount of ‘franes for ‘which, the 
‘Hdnse being only moderately ‘full at 
“fhe moment, we had them by the day ! 
°°" The wonders of Genoa lie, how- 
“e¥er, in the’ principal line of strect, 
“which is quite behind and above our 
. “present quarters. Let “us’ descend 
‘Our glistening marble staircase, and 
¢lose out eyes to the fact that it leads 
‘Out Under a rninous- looking colon- 
“hade, in which dwell wh#ffs innu- 
fierable which are not of Arabian 
‘pweetness. One thinks involuntarily 
“of those’ two- and-seventy different 
smells which immortalise ‘Cologne, 
“when one eomes out’ under those 
Héavy old arches.’ But’ now ‘for 
“the Via Balbi, the Strada “Nuova, 
“the streets ‘of palaces. “‘Phete they 
tise with that paJe Italian ‘blue above 
“them, the. momentary ‘shiping ‘of a 
“sky which is fulf'of rain) “Some balf- 
“@ozen ‘of those ‘vast’ mapsions’ ‘on 
either side are qaite enough to form a 
“Breet } and as yda pause at door after 
“@oor of the six, you ‘look in upon a 
‘splendid vista of arches and ‘colamns 
“erliaps enclosing “a green nest of 
nge treés, or widening into & mag- 
cent court, from the ample marble 


da 
“pides’ of which ‘rise “the” staircases 
which “Jead ‘to’ the ‘house.’ Then, 


"though hy are alike, ‘theré is a 
“ei in each; oué spritigd’ upwards 
-  picatat matble- col ‘toa 


A Winter Jouthey: 


(ape, 


domed t00f, atid’ Béyond « thtows 
only‘ séme three OF four broadetulw 
ateps between you and “the orange 
garden, agaist the fresh green of 
which the’ pillars’ shine.” _A nother 
reveals #6 you its miniatare’ quad 
rangle ¢loistered round, at the topuof 
a short bat prineely ‘staircase; down 
whiéh on either side a'pal¥ of gigantic 
lions have ‘been “ashing, “when ‘somp 
stidden ' spell arrested’ their cottrse 
and fixed ‘them ‘there. '° ‘Nextdoor 
the prospect widens, ard One ‘cottt 
draws itself ‘out within ‘another? with 
perhaps a gallery ‘and’ grand’: balds- 
trade’ behind, from° which thé- da- 
mates, ¢ool ‘inthe shadow of their 
own ‘lofty roof, could hear’ their fous- 
tuin trickle'as if played: Whosoever 
would see the fountain, if it chaseds 
t be a-work of noté; or-weuld’ @xa- 
mine the fresedes, if there happer'‘to 
be''any” about hidibg ‘among tie 
columns, or would 'sitnply look ate 
kind of arehitecture’*so liberal ‘and 
priveely, may enter as he will;'“and 
if there is a collection of. pictures 
above, which is exceedingly probable, 
is free to penetrate ‘into’ the \s@fons 
withvut either fee to’ pay or warrant 
of ‘respectability’ to offer.’ I 
these opén courts‘and colamts area 
somewhat handsomer way of with- 
drawing one-self, from ‘the ‘street 
than the Barlington’ House fashion 
of building ‘a! déad * brick wall 'be- 
tween the ‘thoroughfare and one’s 
gentility; and if’ is’ these ‘princely 
entrances which pain for Genoa ber 
distinction of '/a’ superba: The build- 
ings’ themselves ‘are ‘no doubt ‘grand 
and imposing; but iw thig’is ‘the cha- 
racteristic and remarkable feature!” 
There ate various’ pieture-galleries, 
tod, in Genoa, though’ I am /half ais- 
posed to think’ 'that* is something “of 
a vulgar’ enthusiasm ' which = rushes 
upon every picture’ within ite rainge, 
and must’sce ‘all the ‘questionable 
Titians and second-rate Dolees “to be 
found in’ Murray..- But “we went 
intb the Red! “house “in the’ Strada 
Nuova-—the' red house,’ 'more etiphio- 
infiously the Palazzo ‘Rosso——and’ saw 
a little wilderness of fine pictures, and 
some ' portraits’ which immediately’ 
took possession ‘of’ the- stately “house, 
and ‘revealed’ (to mie at least): the 
Genoa'of the past.’ T:'do ‘not find 
nideh interest in portraits as a” getie. 





. est anticlimax in ‘the, world, 


AB] 


ebrile; bat-there wes something 
$hos¢ fine ¥; epee those vores 
gentlemen and poble ladigs,) with 
amad},beads.fall af imtalligenge,s, the 
dainty / hands, and, sumptuges , Wg 
fm, whieh), that eonrtly, painter... der 
lights, which somehow, gave'a ie 
expression. to; the nae of, ,mag- 
aifigance: whieh, pervaded, all these 
palaces. (No, they doesnot ,belong, to 
gar ege. these, echoing ||gourts,,and & 
golamns--not to, the lounging: Italien 
jontof doors, who. is more, thaa half 
4 F repehman,, Nery to, the,. ladies,..in 
enmelines bub» .te those princely 
figures onthe canvass, those refined 
fod) thoughtful. faces, looking -down 
asdf they: had been observing) all, this 
ourse of ages from their. pensive 
places on the ancestral walls. 

py Still, anxious for) news yin, our Ke 
anaining flutter, of excitement aboat 
the .problem&tical warty. we, ,made 
weneral. desperate | but ill, - rewarded 
iefforts to: get. papers...) Phere; was, not 

a,single, syllable of, Ttatian among 
om party. Qur.sole, hope; wasn the 
possibility that Genoa jmight..haye 
,pewspapers published in, French; and 
80; 1 suppose, there sare, soqe,,ONe: or 
two; (but the sele, Freyeh.- Italian 
broadsheet whieh, we. had the luck ;to 
light upop was. a, very. amazing little 
publication —- @ journal,,of .Monaco, 
ealled, I, think, the, (Aden... ‘To, ns, 
awho were eager | for, news of, the pos- 
sible outbreak of @ war which would 
be Kuropean, it, was ;wonderfally Jn- 
dicrous to light npoa this tiny, cham- 
pion of the ‘tiniest, principality in 
Christendom-—I suppose in, the world. 
To dear this; odd little. ‘ organ ” en- 
tering, into \the historical antecedents 
of .its.“.country’? >to behold its re- 
buk¢s tothe) rebellions, towns of Men- 
tone and Roecabrana, which,, “jin. for- 
eaking | the, rule,of,,' Prince, Charles, ,b 
forsook, the’ maroh;; of progress..and 
mational advancement,” was, the odd- 
Monaco, 
as perhaps everybody does not know, , 
. is a ting pleasure-tawn,in one of those 
bays of,.the.. Mediterranean, along | .0 
which the other day we.were travel- 
ling -~a nominal, litue,.movarehy, or 
rather, princedom, to which,Mentone, 
a vassal bigger, than, the.master, and 


Roceabruna, axillage among the jhills, , 


once, belonged. j.,'I'bese uppriagipled 
places haye withdrawn. themselxes | 


A. Winter, daumey. 


ie Rae 
ol a Fe it had 


A: pe At ara 
Lustre figs a 


3 TESOL WAS « 

' 78 4 a 
ea ste 
vit ter, than, the Fi x 

t exeni 
Saath ot Nag ieee 
ten, hours’, voyag¢ along the erat 
bas Mediterranean -—. night 
the Rag hung,down limp, 
tionless. from. the mastheadg, w ie 


a, breath to ;stir them——the»r 
af clouds, promising to eve 


Be 1 


knowa, tobe y 
canta would bat. let, pd Lay 
Alice had her misgivings., 


aR 
in, darted with, a, flas a 
EE | the eghdga the, ee 
gisiepes ronnd us. Jy ho jp fag 
Ont or he lights ant 
above line inte the pas ows 6 he 
town—-dark  boat-loads of opaque. 
Jects,, . afterwards roid 1 0 
men apd women, caine Oppi t 
to us one by one; and he th 
when we had lost our, matie 
reeoyered it again, a lath, 
sweeping out, of 


Mae a ees 


‘Genoa into the brimfa 


ing Sea—out of aaheat th * 
the crescent ong! itg.. Spans pin 
clustered pile of 
other and another. bay, 

ire hills | stealing, gut fos 
aah them, epening, ia 
dim perapectiye out ,,of  ;the... 

The moon beak 8 “at, last. 
ae was lovely nhc 
itenep i Bie 
ye stayed on deck a 
Tat he people Jove to Oa stelied 
when, Sher ae are tray, OR en, Wwe 

went, down at. qidbight 
apap peal visible on the wh @ li 
vessel save the man. at. t 
dae the look - out Pees 
b. his; watch, and 2 ; 
gures on the. boiler’ ‘aa 
ah ot at full length ood 


e,.got into, Lesh 
“Were. aware, 80 soi rai, sf 
the voyage ;--go! into ‘ 
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is to say, got into a great basin, with 
Vatious ships, some fortifications, and 
a ‘house in sight, all of which we had 
the erent gratification of, gazing at 
for'‘an hour or two, as it was quite 
impogsiblé we. could land) till the 
Plice had come to Took at us. I 
do’ not’ know when the, police did 
" artive,’ “Words haye different signi- 
fitations—_that which means @ solemn 
procession of bluecoats and batons in 
London, abd a rush of gendarmerie 
and cotkéd-hats in France, may per- 
haps mean a secret missive from the 
shore ‘at Leghorn. At all events, 
our permission came at last, without 
ahy vitible appearance of the. much- 
to-be-respected police ; and we “ dis- 
embarked.” To. disembark means, 
at Leghorn, to go out for a half-day’s 
excursion in a little boat. which will 
call at the customhouse in pass- 
ing, and after getting through the 
necessary ceremonials there, will carry 
yon on to, your destination, at which 
you are pretty sure. to arrive some 
time, hour not specified. Throngh 
thé ‘strangest passages and.alleys. of 
water, which were not docks, I sup- 
poke—at least there was, not a vessel 


of ‘any kind in them—we reached at: 


Jast ‘a, dreury hotel, where there was 
no more, appearance of a town than 
of the pyramids. I presume there is 
a town of Leghorn, but I can testify 
by experience that one .may safely 
arrivé at the port bearing that name, 
find some breakfast, and make one’s, 
way to the railway station, without 
being at all aware of the existence 
of ‘@ seafaring and laborious popula- 
tion anywhere in one’s vicinity,, That 
is to say, we all believe in, Leghorn, 
but, we could not see it. 

One thing, however, we did see 
abundantly, and that was the, custom- 
house. We were all examined, it is 
trué, in the middle of our little water- 
excursion on our way to the hotel. 
But’ that does not, matter; we ,must 
all be examined again at the gate 
of the’ railway, little bags and all, 
when the wary officers of Ia Dogana 
examine whether there are any creases 
in poor Alice’s best silk gown (creases! 
have'I hot seén mad upon it? classic. 
mud!’ thy venerated dost, oh an-. 
cienf “T'rinity, moistened, by thy per- 
ennial, raing!) and go..over all. our 
united. wardrobe with a conscientious 


Journey. [April 
inspection,; Bat eonsage,) .we are, 
at last; here they come, all .the, boxes, 
nicely. tied pp with official . string, ; 
with little ._pewter,seals banging, at; 
each—virtaous, boxes, warranted and, 
done for; and here, we,are, ence more;; 
ina Raley carriage—our last .can:, 
veyance — hurra!, almost at, the, end , 
of our dong jourpey., , When; the, 
children are. litted..into the. carriage , 
(by a bandsome.fellow.in a grey uniry, 
form, who lets us know) par parenthese,: 
that be has four of his own, for, whigh,; 
piece of information, _ our) universal) 
heart warms to him, though his_sol-.., 
diership is an.odd., railway, porter), 
—when the children, 1 say, are lifted 
in, Alice . kisses ,,.them,, clandestinely | 
with a little sentiment in ber face. 
Yes, here they are, those little crea- 
tures, beyond price or valae—{hose 
two only ones surviving (and ~ the 
fathers and..mothers. kfow what that 
word means and implies) safe upon 
the Tuscan .soil, and no; harm. taken: 
I do. not. wonder, for..y,.part, that 
their mother is, very quiet for alittle; 
and has something in her eyes 

And; .so. here,.we go, moderately, 
yet quickly, through .. the,,long. flat, 
when, at Igst. one, finds aut the Arno 
by the sails; of .a,,lineof, boats per- 
fectly, relieved, against, the |, grassy 


plain. beyond; nay,, not the jsails', 


alone, but. almost the..entire, bull -as 
well, so Jevel, isthe Jandscape— and 
where our road;.is, bordered: by fields 
covered with.;water,.,.which,,we’ find 
out. with. wonder to ..be) fields ,of. rice; 
and, draw, up, gently toa, town from 
which that, Tower, which is.to all the 
world the sign of Pisa,,projeets its 
leaning. side, towards. jus,,,..d’hen on 
again into, a true. talian. landsea 

—that landscape which. in old, pic- 
tures, one supposes;.@ composition): 


and looks on with doubt accordingly «1 


—where the. little hills slope, softly 

up and down, Dearing each upon its; 
crest, its. house. or..little; ;cluster |.of » 
houses,..and ,its town, and .where -ali 

the uvequal heights, and varieties. of . 
soil, coupled. , with; those, unfailing. 
resemblances, make, ,up.,,a| Bcene 80) 


and ;nevertheless, so refined: and deliriom 


cate,.and with a dainty, gentle; 
animation and cheerfulness. :inj, 


} 


yf 


0 


od 
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rich,..and:,soft,,.and; novel, 60, rural, iod) ™ 


ja oe 


3dil 


aspect, that . one ‘is, startled) with @ yci 4 
landscape altogether out of one's ex-. i190 
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perierité—tiature fresh and” liviog, ‘yet the “Arno ranniog. full under. lta, 
nev‘the ature ont has’ been actus- bridges, Js there no campanile. yisl-. 
tomed'to see. So that it is not the’ blé over the. honse,tops.——no shadow, 
téwns of ‘the people ptineipally, but’ of the great. Dome upon oun ‘road,?) 
perliaps, chiéfest of “all, this fresh and’ Doine!—campande/ 1 wonder:.what; 
uflacéustomed scenery,’ which con-. anybody is thinking of!—as. for, ty 
‘viteés us that Wwe “are ‘no ‘Tonger’ honse tops, there is no such thing, to, 
among ‘the Gauls and’ Tentons, bat’ be seen arywhere—and, lo! we plunge, 
até where the old world lived in the ‘out of our fiacre, the whole bundle, ae 
ol ages, and where the moderg arts us, into the doorway of a: hotel, .it ig, 
were’ born. And here is Fiorénce , true, in the second. place ;;but, firstly, | 
jn the dark,—Florence, our jonfney’s, into the white abyss, . profound,.and 
end and temporary habitatisn—the impenetrable, of—a, fog! soy etted 
Florence’ of Dante and’ Michael An- rom the depths of, which, ..ohi, 
gelo—the Florence of the “Medicis—_ kindest reader! a _ slowly...receding,, 
the ‘City of Imaginations! an any voice, with .passiye, despain ,in.. ita, 
one’ see anything in’ the darkness? acéents, bids you farewelld 0...) dos 
Hark! “there is a rustle of water — Ran dan 
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Tourisrs, both Huglish and foreign, warmed two apartments, and cooked * 
newspaper cortespondents, ‘and tra- your dinner besides. There was no. ;; 
velleré of all kinds, were constantly furniture; reading. or éating,. W811 
visiting Widdin; and during’ their squatted Tarkish fashion ; and af. 
staf these usually associated thém- bed-time each man roHed himself in, 
selves in greater or Jess: intimacy a big wadded quilt, and deposited, ° 
with ' ourselves. Bat’ our original bimself on the floor, which was jost 
party, the heroes who shated the big enough’to hold the fiye of ns. . 
glories and perils of the feats of'arms ranged in parallel lines. , With fleas... 
which I bave detailed; and’ still have we were happily pot much troubled, 
to detail—who braved the battle and for. little cleanliness. easily eradi-. 
the breeze, and the bugs ‘and the ‘fleas, cates them ; but the bugs held. their... 
from first to last—consisted Of five; ground more “gtoutly,. and, though » 
three “Own Corréspotidents,” ° one they received 9 severe check from 
Sardinian officer (the only foreigner’ I'well-combined | operation, by which 
ever'met who camé up tote’ Etgtish one of our Pe probed all the.chinks - 
idea¥f ‘a gentleman), ond “myself. I in the wall with a penknife (bring- 
cannot “say ‘that T have’ preserved ing ‘out the enemy spitted on the 
agreeable memories 6f' our stay. in’ blade),‘and then pasted the crevices, 
Widdin. We had; amongst’ five, one up with .paper, they still remained 
very email room,'86 low “that ‘we in objectionable force to the end , 
could touclithe éeifing, and subject, our stay. Provisions were. constan 9 
by reason of jts wit of ‘height; to a sr short; ‘wood, which at , 
curious variety of temperatnre;’ the best of times could only be got with: , 
hot ‘air ail collecting ina layer ‘under much’ trouble, and by special order, 
the ‘ceiling, while it was’ starving cold of the ‘Pasha, ran shorter; and w Ne’ 
on: the floor; ‘6 that? by ‘the’ mere perpetally found ourselves high and 4, 
es of standing’ up; fou had your dry, ‘shivering.at the prospect of @ ;,. 
ead and your legs in qtite different’ winter's Qay without food. or as ea 
climates: There’ ‘was no . fireplace, and“in ‘the: blessed frame of, mind. . 
but by a. most. unsatisfdétory arrange: which ‘such a state of affairs. nata-" 
ment, which left you to’ be’ stat'ved ' rally ‘engenders. The long-suffering... 
at the mercy of your servants, ‘a stove- ‘Spero—whp, under happier circum: _ , 
like “projection fromthe wall, open-" stances, had but the one fault. of... 
ing into and fed from the adjoining meastiring the freshness of butter hd 
avte-room,; held a) fire Which ‘thos the recentness of-his purchase of it, — 
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aad ‘stack °to this ‘theoryyse pertinn 
éiously that he ‘nearly. brought us to 
theibelicf that Turkist batter stank 
most when it’ was ‘fréshest< distracted 
by the recriminations of ‘five masters, 
would sink ‘into a state df sulk, and 
the! whole establishment: become dis 
eonsolate. 2B Jom ee i 
41 Bad’ as’ this was, we' found Kialafat 
worse, “All provisions:' had «to be 

brought from) Widdin;'-ands what 

with ‘wind: and weather,;and his owa 

natural ingenuity, Spero used! (to eur 

disordered imaginations)» to; rével 

ja“ getting detained vin'o Widdin: for 
tbheard-of ‘periods, Jeaving us 'de- 

tolate' in the intérval. » These cand 

‘other annoyances became ’ intoler- 

able’"in' the’ long Tim’; bat) fora 

‘time we thought them compensated 

by’ the ‘convenience ‘of being: on ‘the 

ispot'to take advantage of every -oc- 

currence of interest, and by theodp- 

‘portunities afforded ‘of ‘observing’ ' the 

‘Purkish troops nvore ‘closely. 

eto Ttiseems to me (to. give the result 

s0f my Observations) that the mate- 

“tial sof the Turkish: ‘army: isiogood. 

The Tarkish soldiers! ave, sphysically, 

finer than the men! of ‘avg-atmy: with 

which I am ‘acquainted ; possessing, 

ia common with thes Turkish’: pea- 

Santry, powerful and muscolar frames, 

end® swarthy' faces of healthy vand 

manly expression. ‘Their dress, \coa- 

isisting of the fez;:and a short ‘blue 

‘tunic’ usually coneéaled oby: a ulong 

‘loose white greatcoat, is coarse’!!in 

\gidterial; and, under the iafluence of 
Tarkish mismanagement .and: pecu- 

latién, is often ragged: and dilapidated 

to the lastidegree ;. but-when it decent 

.  @ondition it is serviceable, and neither 

ee unsoldierlike; ‘im: that: re- 

‘Spe contrasting advantageously 

with the pitiful skimpy ‘garments of 

ithe’ Hoglish foodt-soldier, “They: are 

etemperate both in food and . drink ; 

with respect to the latter, so much 

ogo! that’ no. punishment :for: drunken- 

‘ness exists im: the Turkish carmy, 

and @ man who; byirare chance, bas 

‘been “‘ overtaken,” is tooked: upon as 

‘one who ‘has fallen intova strange 

egnare rather thanias a culprit: ‘The 

decency of their language: and: man- 

ners amongst: themselves: contrasts 

strangely withthe babits,:in this: re- 

spect,:of “French or: English: seldiers. 

{D! was vonce ‘assared ) by an: Knglish « 
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gentleman; who chado passed amany 
years in Turkey {in od nfisick ae 
city; that he: had! been «placed: :in; cir 
camstances ‘which: compelled) himicta 
bive, with: the dadiescand children|of 
his: family, sdrrounded by Turkish 
soldiers ; aud that-he had experi 
no: inéonveniehee; : the /Dutks;/in; he 
most free and easy momenta: utteniig 
notiing unfit) for sa-iwoman yorsichild 
to hear: Heaven’ knows xthet, thins 
more than coukk he-said of| any Cheig 
tian troops: of my acquaintances, y:)9/ 
. The Turkish soldier is obedient, and 
réspectial: to ‘his, officers} and)to give 
impressions; whieh 11 ‘have, certainly 


heard) conthadicted; but (whieh, being 


formed’) from |:;personal yob:ervatian, 
‘will not-be easily eradichted (from any 
head, ‘has. ‘maeh of: that! Oriental ait 
stinct) of personal attachment» and 
ebedience which enables:a leader Who 
has once'got amy aseéndancy: over shis 
followers, to. get:.s0rthesdugh at ag- 
cendancy.>'.That! thec/Tark, ia fierke 
aud ‘bigotediiis sabddeubtedly,! trae; - 
and thati-a, foreigneroor a» Obristian 
would: have ‘d»hard: card) to playnito 
bring him into: any: subjection, at;all, 
Ido mot doubts; But d: imagine, that 
it sis /possible, and -that.a boid;{eeil 
resolute man who should acquire shis 
confidence ‘as a military: leader; ,dad 
asa protectoragainst | the peculations 
which his own cowatty men will, always 
practise upon him, and; who; brieging 
himself as much as possible, into »per- 
sonal contact. with:him, should tz 
hit! firmly, | buts justiyy and kindly, 
might inspire;a feeling iwhich would . 
override: all ) nationals and)» religians 
prejudice. But) it would take-admeaa 
to .de it. ottud tied? lo deom 
The ‘Turkish })infebtry ; mancouyses 
sufficiently well for! practical purpases. 
As to its courage, Lcannotisptiaksfrom 
personal observation 4 bot if Joqmay 
believe. these) of, our ‘Kalafat | friends, 
in-whom 1 ;wasithe most disposed,4o 
place confidence, it: is (with fainplay 
io the madttéry of leading) -britve;)in 
action. ‘The regular cavalry) is; avow- 
eiily.bad. -‘The:men are, the same as 
the infantey 5:cbut thein: horses (are 
mere ry 8 ponies, {small y-and, . 
tolike . the little » Amatolians» midden 
by the:I rregulans, dodraes) theiz 
(unless they ‘have ,ebangéd;.for the 
better of late)are pitifully bad;being - 
wretehed specimens 1df the (qwogst 
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memp, of Karopedn dragoon sword, 
ak? more ‘like child’s«'toys -than 
weapons for men; the inefficiency, of 
theif! dfficers |is something» unspeak> 
abley and; as°a-matoral! reguit, the 
whole force is cap ifar asi nneyards 
fighting,’ demoralised:! and  anselegs. 

fat the Bashi Bazouks are obobave 
already shown. | 9 bas sail Jeom 
bli#Braves; ‘obéissans) sobres s+! sole 
res dang feir vives "4=“:trdés-cxacts an 
silence,” a: la priére;’ du respect “pour 
leur officiers: ++“d’ um corps ‘sain set 
pobudte’?-—so' Moitectredti, | writing 
4W6 - céntaries -ago,:/estribies >; the 
Purkish soldier of hisdday-;: and soy 1 
think, the Tarkish: /pegulars® of: the 
present’-day may fairly:cehough: be 
described.) Bate it ys°theravk iaud 
file ‘alone that ‘are cworthyoof any 
pespedt:; forthe utmostthdt camiibe 
@aid ‘id favour of: :the!:offieers is; that 
the -best:.0f them yare /notocinferier 
t6 the soldiers ‘whom they command. 
And here it! mast be: stated ‘thatyam 
the!’ lower grades, -officetey'of bthe 
(Parkish) ser viee ‘hold a! position very 
Gifferent from: that. held sby: mien oof 
Corresponding ‘rank in!an «Haropean 
iathy:' Up to ‘the rank oof /Captain 
‘fnelusive they are usually raised from 
the: ranks, and are in) :no © respect 
whatever’ superior: to «the privates 
from ‘amongst whomo they: have 
heen “chosen. They know, I: believe, 
the practical part of their duty, ‘as an 
Poglish corporal might in all: else 
‘they are excessively ignorant, to ‘the 
extent of being generally unable: to 
read’ or write. In appearance’ they 
are'slovenly tothe last |degree, sand, 
With. stained and shabby’ clothes, with 
most of their buttons off and all the 
rest unbuttoned, and the dirtiest of 
shirts ‘showing beneath, -present: a 
generally dirty dishevelled * tumbled” 
appearance, which in more civilised 
countries is indicative of a man: who 
has’ slept) for a week. in ‘his: clothes 
without ‘taking them off. «In ‘social 
standing they scarcely huld the place 
of English non-commissioned oflicers. 
A‘Turkish captain in presence of his 
colonel stands at attention, salates at 
every word, and perhaps gets a euff 
on the head after all; while for the 


gteat man to ask him ‘to sit: down or ° 


to offer him any civility,’ simply ‘be- 
cause be is a cuptain, would “be an- 
heard -of. 
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areiinot superior to the commen pol 
diers, they are,,at.oall events,>mot 
infefion, and te this extent. may se 
held«: to! be-better -men: thaw their 
military supetiors, From: the, Big 
bashi! or: Major: up wards ‘the | Tarkish 
officer::is) a! man: ofa differentyclags. 
He. has not, as a rule, workéd>-his 
waysby inilitary service, but. owes {his 
position {to! family interest,io having 
been al pesha's /pipe-bearer or,/worse, 
and to! évery ‘kindof mote; er, legs 
disreputable favouritism ;- end) ,is; net 
louly perfectly: incompetent ‘in, .@:mil- 
tary ipeint/ of; view, but, ig:i¢ommen 
With everything in the Tarkieh Ke 
(pine, calling itself:a gentleman;) may 
be classeds do believe, amengat the 
smost| dembralised and! worthigsss|be- 
jogs ofthe eanth. ) (As for oPutkish 
generals, gach! as. baveomet{) with 
-are y(viewed oas  soldiers)!, downright 
idiots!) yo bas J Jil 10 S9N9TIID 
» /Buéi aceamber jof :nien, not: Dusk- 
ish-born, teld!orank ia) the ‘Tarki 
service.’ Poles, Hungarians, members 
ofsevery /oppressed: Dationalityen the 
face.of- the earth, flock hither, martyrs 
{according to. their own! -accomnt))'to 
cause; and, \apostatising as! a | priki- 
minary;\ are! admitted by. what ia- 
fluence I:\do- not! quite: understandcto 
‘conimissions in the! Torkish. atmy. 
Many of (these tre worthless, bdth es 
men and as soldiers; but yet, amongst 
them are to the found sothe ews good 
officers, and probably. some honest 
men whose only crime has been that 
of fighting for their country, aid: who 
have jbeen driven to Islam by down- 
right starvation and misery: «| og 0! 
One ‘of: the’ best »was Murad (Bey ; 
nowsMurad Pasha. J a 
his real name, for he mightnot i 
bavinguit:held: up to public! adinira- 
tion, He was) a: Pole ; a thjnf deied- 
up; fiery-lodkiog old!) «map, «:withsta 
grizzled beard and the:air-of anieo- 
cient: bussar ‘officer ;), bad: fonghtodn 
Spain, Portugal, Algiersy and every. 
country, I think, where blows ‘were 
going, and be could thrust. hischead 
in the way! of them); and now, wish 
the rank .of colonel of cavatry;..was 
set, Domi as second in: command, 
to \dry-nurse and hold-the.ceal-com- 
mand'over a boy-pasba:to whom: tbe 
‘Turks had chosen to intrast oa isome- 
what'important post. . [le could.driak 
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sWear, ‘aid (where was' ‘there ‘ever 2 
Continetital’ that -eonldy’t fy draw the 
Pong bow 'stontly; forall that hé was 
a soldier ‘and wW gentleman, ‘and, as a 
natural result; ‘was thwarted and ham- 
_— at ve Me by’ the ‘imbedile 
for whoni; especially for such 
as‘ belonged to the cavalry branch of 
the service, he used’ to’ nourish’ the 
profowndest’’ contempt! Groaning, 
s¢hing; and swearing all in a breath, 
he used>'to’ say that’ the Turkish 
Cavalry Officers * font ‘piti® ‘A tout le 
monde.” What with ‘mental’ wrath 
andsbadily sickness—for He ‘was suf- 
feringw from a fever all the time we 
koew him— ‘the Bey had’ hard times 
Of it)’ We'tset to find him lying in 
bed ‘in his) wretehed’ Zemlik, with bis 
faee ‘to: the wall and-his back to the 
world;-vowehsafing’ in answer “to ‘all 
qaéstions something between a groan 
and ‘a gasp, and’ haddling hitiself wp 
imo the béed-clothes with the ‘air ‘of & 
mah whois goine to die and won't 
belihindered:'’"Theahe would tutn ‘to 
theofront, and gaze round with ‘dim, 
dizzy; restléas “look Of ' pain, like''a 
_ giek: old lidn drop on his piflow with 
alsgeunt, collect His'faeulties and cntse 
theoTurkish idiots in command, drink 
dclittles rakiy then’ a little -inore, then 
gigood deal,'and finally, after execrat- 
ing-and reviling his’ military ‘saperi- 
orsoin every’ variety of! expression, 
would “feed a little ‘better, and become 
mildly ‘vesigied; atid- ‘even ‘facetious. 
Boreally “believe the: old gentleman 
was ‘seriously i]; and’ the above, as 
far as I saw, ‘wag the’ only’ medical 
treatment ‘he’ ever ‘inddlged fn. ‘In 
his Jatter’or resigned state, lie wsed 
tobe fond of expounding to us his 
s@usations' with reference ‘to ‘his di- 
vers: goes”. of raki “Le preniicr 
est trés-mativais,”’ siys he, ‘patting on 
anwawful face of disgust to express 
the violence done to ‘his’ feelings “in 
getting it down: “le second est ‘tn 
hom thivux—et aprés cela (and! here 
is’ ‘countenance breaks out into ir- 
repressible radiance)’ “ca va comme 
des ‘traineaux!”' ‘The only part’ of 
his: statement which I ever felt in- 
clined to doubt was the first clause. 
of need not be att the ‘pains’ of’ con- 
c@aling the name of our particuler 
friend: Yacoub- A’h; vatiant ‘leader of 
Bashi-Bazouks — that ‘is, “he wénld 


have! lédo bf’ his men would havé ton- 
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stiited to fll6W oF Be, HoBt iall"ts 
dead atid gone,’ dnd ttle likely to’t 


troubled itt épirit by anything: 

mi fe hid. {BP wit gt duke f 
-mhustached "Pole, “witha * 
nose ‘and Calmuck’ fedtutes; ‘tirave 

good-natured, arid’ 'fitendly "a “p 
Bley and a: Biewtieur ind th ty 

he could well be, to look yet ‘Tike“t 
man and a soldier.’ He wohl’ ¥ell 
you' w horse’ ff ig hate ic at 
sell’ ‘one, to’ the’ rettivas F 
(whose majesty’ “Of "appearande, “whe 
mounted thereon, fT must. dd “tt 
the pleastre of recording) ;, and 

a briken Fréenet so curiousty’f 

fect that le really deserved the 8 

est credit for ‘the “extent” and” ed 
pleténess of the trackers’ whith he on 
trived ‘to coimmrutiicate to us ake 
that defective medium. *When' this 
of “his “debiévements’ ‘in this’ fine’ 
wien T recall his figure, sitting tt 
centre Of ‘an’ admiting thrdng, revetil- 
iny'to tis in strict ¢ontidence’ the ‘pros 
jected’ combinations of ‘a ‘tre i 
battled “which he detlated was ‘shor 
about td” cote’ offy ‘and the pe “OF 
which hé affounced’’ hiinsé a 
coub-Ab, ‘captain “of Bashi-Bazouk 
<toihave concéived’' abd pete , 
amidst the respectful applause “of” 
Citcle of Turkish’ pashas ‘aésémbled 
it ‘council; “I teally “dont  kiéw 
whether’ niost to‘‘admire his’ inipér- 
ttirbable solemnity'and atidacious fab’ 
or oti credality: The ‘faet' Gs, that 
wan-mnst believe something, and 





defutilt of rational’ subjects ‘of belfef 
will take td irrational’; “so we, hav: 


ing *cottie ' all the a to Widdin on 
ptirpose ‘to ste A battle, were deter. 
mined to believe’ through’ thick’ 
thin that a battle there ‘must be’’ ain 
sdotier than surrender the’ hope, wer 
ready to substribe’''to’ ‘any arti¢ 
of faith that Yadbub-Ab' ‘might, be 
pleased ‘to propound: 1 ee 
He ‘piqhed himeelf upon never hav: 
ing’ apostatised; and though obliged 
to conceal the ‘fact’ eareftt! from “hid 
men, gave us in ‘private many proofs 
of Ohristianity ‘6ver «cold sausage. 
“O'est une trés-bonte’ Chose ‘que’ Te 
Salami,” says Yacoub-Ah,’ sinat 
bis’ lips }"and 90, éa ing he ‘would get 
off his horse; ep ‘ah ci 
hé' ‘was going” to’ ‘study the plan” 
oldie fore & flak owed, ait! 
a’séntry over thé dior of'a Zemlik 10 





<e 


the privacy, of bis meditations, 
Dy divieg, .with, 0s ;intor, its 


ue sey -wonld;, .regale 


at f\ on. big gbgn: sausage, 
gne of us had: te in, 
pork Gt For, alk, which, ering Kit, 
t trast the saints of 
Cie may have loo 


mor One;, of. the most... amasing, of ‘of our 
e 


he Nine 
dad uiiaise 


gequal uainiances, ; .Wwas.,, gentle mab 
id “hay I had the;honour of sleep: 
(90 the billiard-teble,..; He was. 
ng. sallow Pole, observant and satiy 
et and full of, ludicrous, stories .of 
hig,,"Turkish, co-religionists, Low far 
eae tales werd ie pd tnue—-whes 
es he ever, allowed: ong» ta; fall, flat, 
through a .servile.adherenee .to, math 
fait -fact-—I do. not,, Aadertal to ing 
, buf, tone or false,...b is, stories a 
ra BiYRR mith Bc epowled ge; and, 
em Turk manners weeese 
them Piel to,, bear... Ab 
nee risk, of. its falling. at, second, 
hand, 1 cannot resist; telling ane,» 
Turkish and; a. Russian, ollicer,, om 
ame O¢.casian ; of. trace,. sora 
up.an acquaintance... As they sat, tor, the 
geiher, the cony ergation. , turned; on, 
Soipparaiive perfection, of, discipline 
and obedience to, which,.their regpecr, 
tive,.troops. had. been, ,brought...; To 
give a specime p, the Russian calls in 
hig orderly. ‘ Tyan,” says, he,“ you 
Will. go to, such-and-guch,;a. tobacco- 
gist; you. will bay an.qke of tobacco,; 


pov it it, and bring.it.home straight.” he. 


van salotes and. goes,,;. Lhe, Russian 
pulls out his watch, “4 Now, Tyan ig 
going to the. tobacconist;, now, he.is 
there; naw, he is paying for the o 
" baccos now. heyis coming, home :, now. 
he is on the stairs;;now .he.is here, 
Tyan!” Ivan, comes. in,. salutes, 
binds over the tobacco. 

* Pek guzel,’ says, the, fat Tark, 
with a condescending bow, benignly 
halfshuttiog his eyes: the, ;while ; 
‘Very nice, indeed,. But my orderly 
will do as much—Muetafa!” 

“ Efftndim |” says Mustafa, burst, 
ing inyo the.room,, and -touching ) his 
chin and forehead, in the curious 
double-action .salute of the Turkish 
soldier, He receives the same direc, 
tions, word, for word,..and, departe, 
His master hauls, out, a gigantic. tur, 

nip of a watch, such as i 
in, and proceeds, in, imitation of the 
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R » 10) ;tigk,,of Mustaphs’s: emp 
POSES «DE - of NoMsckmols 
goipg--now | dB thene Dee | bend 


=p (hQ is. Qoming 
1B pare Mustafa” : 4 Joffiene 
ed enone sein 

1 Vis 


oo ler), boulmedige—t barb 
ae oes yet!!! n od ,soivaa old 
used solemaly to, vow (that he 
seen, & Larkish, officer, tried iw 

i Martial, and. sentesced 44 
many, :blows, of ;the stiek j that .the 
court, hae yee with; a doubt, —~ 

which, m_should..be oper: 
on,; that “ed be rer Wollaston pe 
to for the; solution: of, this. difficulty, 
pee fal Fiturned over, the deaves of 
pran; | til, the light, of wretigious 
Man BFE On (him -ia; a fleed; 
aes ge ag 
Bi Igor! 

¥ shonld , offer hi bom 
lt prisoner, presented: 
a stigl, rt rhig; latter, end;| to :the: 
- Senior, .0 pt onrgeewiths —_ 


a } 
caro oe you ~ a o hind?” aha ° 
Rainanen tes 80 kind,\\and graic 
tified, | With, a. bastioado : which: 
all the pf the court in’ ae 
HOR Spine Nate cue, a 
ime-serving) m) their ae 
emylously, repeated, 1f avy jwell-inei * 
formed,,.party, choke-full,,of knome 
ledge.of ; the Turkish services should 
get up, an indignation at this story, 
pate better, go and have vit. out 
with, the Jong; Pole that invented ity 
I don’t.voweh forte. truth: ss | e6 «a 
These ‘end a; tall .Coarlandish:bim:: 
bashi, perhaps a8,,go00d a seldier as! 
any, were the chief, of our acquaint! 
ance. ; ,What,. the. antecedenta.ofcamile 
of them may have. been, respectable 
or, the reverse, I am ‘nobyprepared tes 
say.; bat.they were very. good felowas 
and extremely hospitable. ..We spent: 
“mapy..ay, evening whieh, would: have 
been pleasant.if the. flyag.. would: have: 
left us. alone, in theie, smoky) little! 
zemliks, assisting them: im) iowhas: 
seemed. to. be, the chief eceupation a 
their )).; ul moments-ondrinki 
tea..." Vowlea-vous.,.wn. thé 2? i 
the regu ipvitation ae os 
exhibited , oupsel ves :, apd 4S we 
“encore, 4in) thé,” and, a good many! 


i 


urks delight» more, 2 flea on the top of that, aed 6! 


go down in.a, style. that | would: hams! 
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delighted the “Temperanve Sobviety, 
provided it had notoknown-thiat this 
‘*thé” was reasonably strong rum: 
punch made with-tea-instead of plain 
water. 
220 But “if amonget | tliese:' fordigders 
‘were* good men, the thass ‘were! ehur- 
Vatans, ae and ‘useless braggarts, 
‘suehes T should) think were: rarely 
woNeeted? in’ aby ‘Dne body’ before. 
VAe imen ‘of the’ first; who that 
“e¥er’ knew him wilt not ‘think of the 
‘medieiven-chef,” |! the \/Frenehman 
UP: —#4e> bon ‘viewx ‘papas P.,”) ashe 
Schlled Nimeelf in ‘bis affectionate! mo- 
4ments;casting # piternal eye to the 
‘posdibility of ticking youn a matter 
‘oF? baggagé-ponies ? P'fancy od see 
vith row ; reclining ‘at ‘length amidst 
ofare, one hand’ waving ‘oratorically 
‘the air as he €xpatidtes! with effa- 
osion upon’ his devotion ta ‘his’ profes- 
‘gion, his preatér devotion: (which he 
‘allows to bp -exvessive’ and fairatiea)) 
‘tothe principléof Henowr, and’ bis 
J#iavifeld® struggles ‘and’ ‘virtues! in 
general. | “Je! suis! le} jalon de: ba 
oRrance,” says be.) What ‘that meatit 
‘Tnever clearly knew ; ‘probably that 
he was a light to lightem*the Gen- 
J¢iles, a’ micsionary planted ‘theré by 
Providence 'to* show' the ‘heathen to 
“what sublime ‘point ‘the character of 
ha rrraneais could risé+ and that in 
‘that barbarous land be vhdld'” the 
whole honour’ of: France ‘in’ his keep- 
ip. He and ‘Franece® contrived | to 
‘fall ont thoughy For the "venerable 
iP.5 being then a' Christian, took wpon 
chimeelf: to turn Turk: Madame P., 
hearing: of this‘ at Constantinople, 
(andobjecting to the’ three additional 
‘Mes@ames P. sanctioned by /Mussul- 
2man daw; went off“ réclamer’ oat 
\the' French Embassy ;:"and the last 
thing ‘we heard ‘of the! bon ‘viewx 
Laird was, that the’ Embassy ‘was 
thing him over the ‘coals’ fiercely, 
Sand’ that, fexon ‘head, ‘with: the 
caspect of an ancient Park’ and: the 
bmndoners: of the sprightliest of old 
Frenchmen, the venerable convert 
Was gallantly bearing up against 
o what seemed a pretty fair prospect of 
‘being torn) to pieces between his old 
omifeand bis new religion, 
o-lPhe * jalon/” by the way, abode at 
'Sehoumla. « He hed, however; a half- 


[ Ape, 


of wavalryy:was aomiamof ipottly and 
nposing « presence, qcwith can s 


imposi } 
affectation of military: danriagehiand. 


soldierly manners ; 7and>diadv therm} 
ptitation (a stdpendous:oue, when you 
‘ome to refleet’ upom it) Of bding om 
of: the: -biggest«: talkers.'and) sinallest 
doers in they Torkishservice Ose 
day as we were at dinner he.cameja 
fresh from aj feconndissance, or sonie 
ether: of: those. military ‘operations 
which give sachyscope tor vthe!bom 
‘bined. intelligence mand nudabity 16f 
the: light-cavalry: officer, ahdched ‘ta 
air! of'stern indifference;iasy bohe 
had jast beet firing dff:the: Wholedf 
Decher’s.::| Pétitex 1  oinehading 
M: Ravichiesde »Perstsdorf 
audnétes, omrthe!Rassians, but) stas 
too: mach) msedtoithat sort ef thidg 
‘to talk eboatiinioWe asked chiaisto 
dinner, of) ‘coursey an@ he veat:idown, 
champing» his» vietuals: and! jerking 
out his sentences alternately,’ iwith 
airvof inailitary decision grand td/see. 
* Demain + , chaitep;:champide- 
je faisum coup-dedmainc”’ .'(od bless 
my soul 1! = dy rather daw acfutk 
at my own a Ae mete | 
my courage newertheless++') ma yody' 
# (stindent of the urtpassistcat ao in- 


‘structive. ‘military operation?!’ Amd 


thaly linquire the snature of: the in- 
tended: éoupzite-main?”qol\Me bowed 


with an air ofshigh> military courtesy, © 


ing the whileso: stern) y thatdl 
felt that. the. Muscovs: dad) : no whanee 
atvall with him. |. Danse villagede 
champ, champ) champ—iloy aa 
champ, champ+-cinq’cents' cochossd’ 
And* how: many. Rassians 16 veake 
caresof then’? (Word « wdmsms1 I 
‘* Les ‘officiers: ide. ‘cavalerie' 'Turque 
font pitié a tout la imonde;! ids: Murdd 
Bey: said; add:cthose » that . foreign 
powers usell ito> send» te: hélptliem, 
did not alwaysshelp the , matter. 
While we :weredt' Kalafat,: tro 
Frenchmen, |“ gi-devaot” officersolin 
the French eavalry, arriveth, kindly 
spared by ‘theircown’ government:to 
the Turks as instructors in the art 
of equitation to the Turkish cavatry. 
i remember thinking, before; I «saw 
them, that they se need be pene 
suckers of eggs re: they procees 
to | instract their>!"Darkish 'o graind- 
mothers, who, if-they-can doonothiag 


brother at Kalafat. The'‘latter, ‘a élse in the’ world) “cdu atleast ride. 


Bimbashi in I forget what regiment 


But I never contemplated the strik 
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exhibifiom sthey actuatly. made, 
~ & men,‘ \simplyo aad; absokately, 
pouldenct vide atall. i We got onefof 
them‘out.one) day, mounting _ hint jon 
any ‘Boglish-pattern', hnnting-saddie. 
We had ndb gone far ; sacréing 
enough: to~ blow) tip! ai-powder-thaga- 
zite, heiannotneed,! with a pleia- 
speaking born of extremevemergeney, 
that if weisdidn’t..atops heo:sheuld 
temble-off flat.) Somebody) changed 
gaddles' with bim;-giting dim ai» hne- 
war guddle: this time, and: we: cantered 
off serenely ; but») afresh) - explosion 
gdot. dréw-our attetition to the fact 
‘that Monsieur |’ Instiuctear was in. @ 
fait way of tumbling» off: that toosdh 
short, we saw strowg reasons to. doubt 
aehether the'-safldle!iwas pet niade 
that? he coudd rth: otpamd; matorely 
weighing: the «cl umstances; decided 
thethheswas the verst:hdrsemam iin 
the! world, withot. : oneicexgeption iof 
fSperonT lamboyalt:. esonelnse eid ino 
.ooMy ‘respect: for French: horseman- 
ship) is: smal ‘oI found -myisopinion 
amet’ merely ‘on «the! performance -of 
‘these: men, ‘who. were, extreme cases, 
cbut::om subsequent: observations ‘on 
eFrénch : officers: atidarge. . «Gontrany 
to the «praotiee of othe! Englishman 
‘and the: Bedouin,» who: usually: travel 
at a‘walk, and-on an emergenty take 
[tov the gallop as a duck: takes! to the 
water;*) the Frenchman : iis « always 
Iblazing' away at ww fatious «gallop, 
sitting with:the air ofi/ mandoingia 
vounning feat. of balancipg; and) look- 
ing quite- proud of; :his!.owm) clever- 
hess..\ This: severe treatment tells,ias 
omay be expected, on dais horsd’s (legs. 
I remember a Freiich *‘ordormance,” 
oop soldier-sérvant, bringing! meal stout 
bbarb’ which» he wished: to sell: for :his 
master. ):The animal's: legs .were.:¢o 
‘enlarged: by: splents that. they were 
literaily seylintrical;. ef: equal (size 
all round, just ‘like pillars, The {or- 
donnante”’ looked on these: big. legs 
(With extreme: satisfaction j and | puint- 
»ing: them out, tovme: with pride, com- 
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muttered) privily casting, glances, of 
assembled; gests 
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meside@ his, beast, jin » these, ;4erme, 
4 Owilest eolidel”;, fod 3; bobivorq 
unt ~yaotte saw “Sit 
tisiq to bs ebem doand 
A é 19188 
eval the’ midst of :the. eurious ;ecenes 
which, :the -Turkish camp / pres 
tor may We greater vefreshed, shy 
the sight,of an BEngli gentleman of ; 
character! ands; positions, acti 
hitoself,as such, aod steering his, way 
amongst the ungodiy erew, that, guz- 
ronaded; him >with ‘an javpidange, and 
horror’ that. would. have, done him 
ereditt;iaj)bis, native countrys (We 
had, ond | forget; what ogcasion, a 
grand dianer.; All the most distin- 
guished.» reprobates. of, Widdins and 
‘Kalafat); .assisted.;, Our . respeeted 


ViGcsuoegst 


e0 ith we 


friend. the .Englishman, was there 


too. 11+ Doctors, without -diplamgs, 
officers: without ..commigsiens,” ;ohe 


disgust:! on. thej-- ; 
-and}se saying: he intrenched bimegelf 
betsveen| two, of come, iar yD Ratt seat 
gathering.up)| his,skists» to ppesesye 
‘them from defiling .contaet:: «Que 
diable. vient-il faire dans.cette .ga- 
léte 2” thought I. { jistt 8 Baw oa 

| As for ithe rest.of.as,.we were no 

troubled: with similar scruples,,, ind- 


‘ing ourselves, as the French, proverb 


saps; amongst. wolves, we set. £0 Rad’ 
howled with right good. .will. :,All 
our! dearest . friends), were, renegades 
and. refugees; men who, | \whether 
right,,.or wrong; would; have (got 
hanged: in, their own, countey,; .60,0f 
course; WE swam charmingly. with 
the current of publia: feelings and) in 
all. our: intereourse with, them tasitly 
acknowledged renegadism,. and >the 
certainty! of “being -havged, in one’s 


‘own. cobatry, as the standard.,/of 


moral,,feelingi; And, [,4m,,not-¢ure 
but thati we were right in economis- 
ing. dpy- expressions of ,vittuens: sit- 
dignation. (It, is; one. \thing:: farsa 
man, fatand comfortable, to Tt) 
his ‘religion ; . another, thing.-to, 


ndoword 


t oli 





=—T 


W59%F do nob-meati! his’ to refer to” English dragoons.1 “The Englishb 
the horse-soldier-of every part of civilised Kurope that bam axeqgainted with, with 
‘his ~portmanteaw ‘behind biniard his earpet-bag in front dbis; mattress under ithe 
ipilch: of the| saddle; and the testerjof dais bedoneatly folded on dhe tap of his valise, 
v takes to. the gallop; flouncing, wallopiag, ratiling, and. jingling likey a tinker's(eart 


ful of pots and, pans zun.away 


with. over a stony,,lang, | 


TSUBY es 


drageoty ite 


tsisis2l js wwiltord 


uma ed? beialqmotao> revoo I dol Jdomigot Jadw dogriot 1 oi idesdmi 
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to, it when, the sq, holding inyolyes 
starvation, Never, having, ourselves 
: ylewed religiogs matters on an emply 
Hone, we did ‘not. think . ourselves 

stified..in condemming, thoge who 
ihad;,and,who had been ded by, ats 
fnspiaton to, slightly ian jax, re 


wi net say, that the gia of 2 
eat ae on, the . cplprits.. wd 
selves;and. no wonder, Having. no 
religion to begin, with, why shouldp’t 
they; change it if they pleased ?—jast 
as. wanderer ia Africa, might change 
n@. fetish for another, Jgughin 
Oa aud only wishing. to, stan wail 
_ With ..the people amongst, whom . he 
-phappened to. find himself, (So. re- 
sbeatsing to, myself these, arguments, 
and clinching them, down with the 
sound Protest ant doctrine, that, after 
yall, it did not. matter much whether 
@.man was a Tork or a Papist, I, for 
one, smuked the. pipe of peace with 
“everybody, who was willipg to find 
bacco, which (being addicted to 
e! ogo, and liberal; in offering ‘it) 
“most, of them were. 


i 


Such was ‘the energy and ingenuity 
with which the Turkish leaders pro- 

secuted their reconnoissances against 
the enemy, that about, this perigd it 
became doubtful, whether Kalafat 
was... beleaguered. by, fea, twenty, 
thirty, or forty. thousand Russians ; 
finally, whether the .Rassians jiad,,a 
may more, in the neighbourheod than 
_ Was requisite te make a great slow 
in a regonpoissance,, and to put. fat 
Achmet ithe Pasha into a perspire 
tion and a state of nervousness, in 

which he was prepared to rate, their 
Dumbers at anything. you migh t like 
to mention, Achmet was not enter- 
prisiog. He had, achieved, or ¢ambicd 
into, one .saccess at the batile .of 

Usitate ; «and, a gfe spectacle it 
Was, by the way, to see him giving 
‘ag, his own account of the a¢tion ia 
French of. the least possible” flaency, 
bring sing out the Indst harrowipg 
étails "Of tbat bloody’ engagement 
in ‘short hesitating pentenves, termi- 
‘hating each oue in a Coimplacent 
‘ghuckle, appaitotly, due i? ‘the, agree- 
thie’ icture which heb d summoned 
pring him, but ‘really,’ believe, cx- 
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pressive of; his, great. ‘ontent at 
owe LPBeOBKE ie etting “ital 
delivered cy thriving’, ge 
However, ; : Ly. Big he "hud 
achieved a  succegs:— at. east. 
‘Turks said he bad, and'we were not 
in a position to state that he adi i 
and he was, especial “unwilling 
bf any risk of a, de eat which 
counterbalance it, So -wheveyer 
enemy showed a, ky ‘battalions of 
infantry -and; squadrons, of . cavalry 
outside... the entrenghments, fort 
would . juss, Achmet, with, a. ho 
crond of staff; :pipe- bearers, and. pr 
miscaous pesw iy gomp gle, * ap R 
like @ swarm 0 mble-bees, e 
party would, td and buzz all in 
the. parapet, till 
enemy, shopld Jeaye . the Palit 
swealing again’ at the idea, of e; 
awlul forces they, midst have Syme 
where in reserye, at liberty, to d 
into his. house apd, soothe Liugself 
with @ pipe,, with a, firmer. Aeetty. 
nation , than - ever to . sti¢) 

walls, and pot, tem Proving h 
leaving the lined of eilatat. 

However, ou. the, Sth ,of seth 
1854, the Russians made,.a Eecon- 
noissance in -force, Niveteen’ ai 
talions, with, guns and. ¢ ey 
we. were, told, for being, ai vie 

vi hat garg c 


ig retiring 0 


the moment we pijesedl ea 
approached Kalafat, log 
and walked off agaip. 


Pp distant fires werp iercaived 
Bi 


aropnd,,as though villages, were 
burying: Tho, surmise in camp 3 
that the Rursiaos had. retired . he 
good, destroying the , villages to te. 
noy. the tes t He, sho i gliempt 
to, follow. which ‘Al met se 
termined to if miabageak” no len 
and resolyed really to, go and 
up the enemy that yery night, . aid 
see for himself. whether he. was or” 
was not still beleaguered, 

It was, a fine starlight night, and 
the distant fires were still gleaming 
op ythe, herizyn, as about dl P.M. @ 
stroug, party left the entrenchments, 
commanded by the Pasha, in Pablo 
Six ‘squadrons of det yutt in fours 
hundred | Bashi. Bazoyks. leadi it ¢ 
Way as ekirmishers, snpPor 


columny, ohowed, four, 
moved nes ison 2 bape 
apotlier squadrqn regular . horse. 


‘Murad Bey, the, Pole, was amongst 
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the Trregulars; and thinking’ him the 
most likely man to show sport, I de- 
termined to follow him. ‘“: 
“T have before described ‘the ‘road 
to Golencza, and the hillock ‘and ‘hay- 
stacks where we COmmeticed ‘an’ ig- 
nominious fight on a previous Occa- 
sion. Our road of'to-night wad the 
same. As We approached ‘this ‘hill- 
ock, a sharp fite of skirmishers “was 
opened. T listeved forthe “ whew” 
of hostile balls, but heatd ndne’s’'o 
henomenon which,’ as T aftérwards 
und, was cansed by the’ fire beihg 
exclusively of oar side, and’ directed 
aguinst two CossackS “who had been 
geen Jeaving the hitlock. : . 
At this motent’ Murad ‘Bey, 
ing, “ Néri” (“forwards”), pressed 
on, sword in hind, with the -inten- 
tion of pushing on sharply 5 and we 
rode up the ridge ahd through the few 
haystacks that surrounded it, gain- 


ing as we did so a clear view of © 


the barning stacks’ by Goleficza, “I 
fully expected at this point to find’ a 
forve of Cossacks, and made ready for 
action ; the Morning ‘Twaddle, ° too, 
‘drew and btandished a mighty sci- 
Metar, thereby presenting a goodly 
and valorous spectacle. There were 
none, however ; bit the Pasta, Who 
nowise jvined in Murad B-y's desires 
to go “Tiéri,” instead ‘of backing 


him with the cavalry, halted, and at, | 


T suppose, long cannoo-range from 
Jolenczu, without seeing anh ‘enemy, 
without seeing much of aby natare, 
T should say, except the burning hay, 
Opened with his artillery on heaven 
knows what—the village, the stacks, 
the moon, perhaps. On this, ‘of 
course, Murad Bey limited himself to 
senffling out of the way with his skir- 
mishers to keep clear of our own balls ; 
and after blazing away five or six 
rounds, we retired without baving seen 
a living creature but the two vedéttes 
whom we had’ dislodged at the com- 
mencement of the affair. 

I rode home alongside of old Murad 
Bey, who, hanging bis head'with the 
air of a man who. ‘finds the burthen 
of life really too great for him, 
emitted an occasional gasp or groan, 
which ‘implied ‘that he was too far 
fone to fiud even sweariog ‘a relief, 
‘Bat the entertainments ‘of the evén- 
ing were not quite over even thén. 

hen we were half-way back ;’ when 
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‘as silently out. Beydh 
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therd'‘was'‘not'' even # supposed ‘Cos 
gack ‘within ‘teach ;’ wlien ‘the’ ‘only 
sigts of the enemy were the’ distaht 
lights gléatning ‘on ‘the horiztt—we 
halted, and fired three rounds more. 
We were ‘answered by ‘three distant 
shots’ from ‘the ‘fntrenchments! the 
signal of alarm. If the military pro- 
ceedings of the Parks wére of a‘hature 
to come within the scope coll pro- 
cess ‘of reasonifg, one ‘would eiy 
that the latter were due to Achmét’s 
Toeum -tenens it Katafat’ ioferrtng 
from the approaching ~-cannonate 
that the ¢hemy was beatiog ‘us’ back ; 
however this may bé, ‘we foudd’ on 
our ‘return’ that the’ intrenchmelfits 


éry- were lined with troops. ‘So ‘ented 


this’ mighty reconnbissance, ia’ ‘which 
seveh ‘équadrons of horse’ i four 
gulis Were ‘tarned out, and ‘the whole 
Turkish’ army roused in the middle ‘Of 
the night. to frighten two Cossacks,” 
The Pasha comported ‘himself’’on 
this occasion with a valont and’ a 
Spartan severity of ‘discipline’ tach 
to be ‘admired. At an ‘unexpected 
moment, as we Were ‘rétiriiy, We 
were surprised by the flash and crack 
of a pistol-shot: the stern Achmet 
was firing on a backward Bashi- 
Bazoak, ©” Mas S tee 


_ Amusing as this sort of thing wag, 
we did not, in the Jong run, flod “it 
compensate the annoyances attend- 
ant on our position in Kalafat. 
When we first. took "possession ‘of 
our café, a guafd’ of soldiers ofthe 
liane ‘wag ‘place,’ by ‘the’ Pasha’s 
ordets, in a Tittle afte - room i 
ing our 2 tamara to ‘keep Out ‘ip- 
traders, They did “this duty “well 
enough. They certainly, “adeatteg ! 
everything that wore’ ah ‘officer’s titi 
form; and it was a common ‘Occir- 
rence for a great dirty stupid-ldokiag 
“‘ yuz-bachi” or captain to come in. 
without word or hallitétion,’ prow! 
silently about the rooms gaping at 
everything, look Over oné’s shoulder 
at the book one ‘was readings and, 
when he had satisfied | himself, ‘sta 

' fond this, how. 
ever, we had little to complain of: the 
guard kept ont the mote vulgar 
intrdders, and we met with ho an- 
noyances beyond those intierent’ Tn 
the nattte of our abode.’ Bat’ ‘in 
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fomue. ct time our. guard, was,.re- 
ieved, «by , one ,of, Redifs—men who 


had once served-and) bed: discharged, : 
- andy,under the! pressure of necessity, : 


bad, been >a eecord Aime, called. jinto 
service, /Wibyoit should, be soi do 


net koow,-bat, they, seemed) to be- 
under much less control (then j.the. 
men. iof the dine, and. were exeped:, pea 


ingly ebstreperous. 'Fhey,made huge 


fires, in. the ante-room, with.our-wodd, . 
and; helf atified ug: ,with - smoke 4 
peeped pthrough; othe aglass. (windows: | 


which separated), therm). from ) aus 


sleeping --place, 'to eanuse themselves), 
with. observations! on: eur manpens >); + 
, the, Tartar, ).@ jqperbonage » holdigg 


and talked, shouted, .querrbled, and 


even fought, ell the »night through, : 


We:oomplained,.to thei Pasha ;,.ne-, 


ceiléd iy igteak . promises)! and jpaach;-: 
civility from him); but, seeing | glearly » 


that)(from ‘no ill-willj:L, betieve, but 
simply (from, the. vis, inérti@.. which 
petvaded theaman) he wasvot Jikely 
to effect any change forthe: better, we 
abaadondd the position, and retired to, 
Widdiny Tut BP Be bo | 1 f 
Wie did: wot:stay there long. | (1h 
gradually dawned om us that. peithen 
Tutks nor: Russiads meant, amything; 
sodl spaid:afarewell visit: (to, Sammy, 
got am order to actomipany the; Tar- 
taro who » conveys: the; mail; .and \on 
théevening of the 12th March ‘turned 
ingyback on Widdin forgood, ys ))+ | 


Af avy friend of, mine, was, to_ask 
my, advice with respect to .travelling 
in, Turkey, .I. should advise, him, in 
the;first.place, poet to travel there at, 
all; im.the, second, if he must go,,to 


travel with .the post - office Tartar. 
Of the system of bra vahing'e prince, 
with tents.and retinue;;I have no 
experience ;..but of the, two. maces 
with.. which, I..am, acquainted,. that 
with the Tartar is by far. the, least 
intolerable, , It is certainly fatign- 
ing ;, 80. much so as.to; be, perhaps, be, 
yond).the .powers of every one; bat 
to. those..who have the , necessary 
strength its fatigues are far, more en-, 
durable than the, delays, and imperts 
nences of postmasters, and, the rows, 
quarrels, and vexations, tha, befall a, 
suranges his. own, way .sicross 

e cohntry, wOoGs ay , 
The cavalcade that left Widdin on 
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the night j0fp the rf 13th sgonsisted.; of. 
myself, the, mail,- bags,),aed’ centaine 
spherical, packages of money. done; pps 
instrovg nets of cord, packed,on the, 
backs of, two, orses, of which; 
the bigder had, his, halter, firmly; tied) 
to, the tail, of his leader.(a plan, su-3 
péerior, to, that adopted by. must; Lures; 
ne, ).avhoo; tie, the , balter;,to (the. 
leader's pack-paddle,, to the. constyng,: 
risk) pfthe latter's being tore aft) :.a¢ 
mounted, Surudji, \or. driver,, to; guide, 
the, baggagere ;; a, Zaptié. or, kind gf, 
irregplar horseman, jas, guard; oand;| 
finally; thes ogrbak dman oof ¢cthe- 
party, Osman, Ab.4., Qsmam Agha); 


apparently, muah; the, same, place - ) 
publig, estimation :, as, & swell MAilee 
cenehqne of thirty,years ago in, Bag, 

es1g f of Ajo id OHSIW 
By. -half-past . neven)P.0.,, We WeReh 


;moyated. and on,,apr jroad, (Jammer 


diately, upon | clearing she, ;towp, (o§y 
Widdin, we, broke, inte a rpt, \ands 
overthe, flat; land. whigh surronpdac 


, the, ity, sever mannew, Roads, ever; 


hanging, the. ,river,,and bagked,| by, 
brush wood-eoyered. hillse; over -flab/ 
shores; nearly level) with the) ,water’ao 
edge, where , We, passed, jat, dutervals. 
dimly-seen figures. with lopg; guvs one 
Arpaouts, watching, the -Russiansesy 
Jog jogs jog). we pounded. alongs :till: 
after.a fonr-and:twenty, mile ,ride; wey 
reached our, first post-station. Here; 
the wholetarny out, men, and. horses,» 
everything butithe, mails,, the: ‘Lartany; 
and myself, were changed, (@ .pnocess i 
that, was, repeated, at, every stugeg> 


, and, with little delay beyond. |that ren! 


quired, for. Osman;Ahb and myself,,toy, 
get supper,.we were again. wionuted 
and. pgunding .away in, the, dark, 
The grey twilight .dawned and, fonnd,) 


‘ug. travelling past . comfortless), Bul, 


garian villages, .with dare miserable, 
cottages. and.. farmyards, intrenched 

with, ditch, and parapet: the, day. 
broke blazing, bot,,and. still found. us,, 
grinding, along);.,.evening began, to: 


full, and found me. holding ,on, to. the, 


pommel , of y my ,saddle through. fa-, 
tigne, .Ip. the,.course of; the ride. we. 
had; stopped,,.for short: intervals to, 
eati;, but our first long, halt;was ,that,, 
evéning, on; the banks of ~ flooded, 
riyer, which delayed,us,,for smany 
hours, sent, us several, miles, out of 
our way and finally compelled us to 
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chss iti boats, ewimming' “the! horses centrated sulkiness.’“ Oo'r ola Aw. 
aster.’ We’ slept for s6me‘toutein” “Tong life to-you; Agha” says atone | 
atottage at bards thatisthe Purtde cidus Bulgarian’ passemby;© thinking: 
slept, “and? I> fought irr ay et tov curry” favour'-by his’ poditeneds: 
réjoieing nach at catohing’a mat’ in “Teh? responds the’ polite ‘Osman 
travelling’ dress ' cOtnplete, "bit ‘and! throwing into’ one’ bitter lovk alp'the’ 
feasted tinder ny bodts? and ardeP’ scorn of a: Park» iddredsed by af” 
my 'clothes;\atd everywhere! where E) infidel,“ahd ‘tec wrath ofa maf” 
codld not état them to'sétatch; in” méddted with’ mal-a-propos!' Whatk: 
inexpréssibie' glory and “delight.° or gous thé long Iwhip, atwedeat the! 
host was very civil; flutteringly told : rearmést" baggageri’ The cegericved : 
nfé that het 'ttine T.\cante hd would horse flies dut’with a Dotince, swing!” 
kill oa lattib in! my® honowk?: Dug! ing Hite’ “leader's odroup.“rodnd) and. 
lile'to you; thowght"E with) b shudder: nearly wrenching’ ' his tailvof; thes” 
Stay the Jafib dadvyou! both vive ' draggeddd ‘by the” leading ‘horses: 
till you catéh the heve Sgaite f°” . 7) admonished “by another ‘crack-on ther 
“Pie text day T got into 'witd) avd’! croup, batid taken’ ino ’froht! by ‘a: 
experienced’ ho ‘intoh vénietice | except’ thormbush, ‘He skips over the Jatter’ > 
snéh ‘as’ atése® from the ‘difficulty LT | nolens’ volens, flids over the'bigveart/’ 
fowed in makitie my’ horse’ keep’ up rubthat lies before’ him, dod trubdles> 
with the others. To what precise away? with’ redoubled vigoor:' And» 
defevt of hofseniatiship ‘this ‘Wadito so goes’ the jourdey, tilloat ‘the! next: 
be attributed, I ‘éandlt kay ; partly” posthouse’\the unhappy animbls’\arei: 
pethape®'to a want? of ‘“vigout'? it’ lefp dad: beaten, with as much life, 
estiiblishibe @ rdw with'the spat ‘end’ and’ vigour! in‘them “as sucked: godse+, 
persevering in Working it: Ordclt¥° berrp skins >in avstate: which (tom: 
is"n60 a’thafadteristic Uf the Orient’ man reflecting upon the extreme’: 
ala‘ idtheit or@inaty’ dealitigs with’ readiness which ‘his’ own dvorses show 
hérdes, "bat it i4 pletitifally ‘bestowed’ imotiking’ sill andecdyingy stpod othe 
of #'Purkish post-horse. ’ Our'stagey'° slightest’ provocation) renders: it: diffir 
varied from ‘twenty-four up to”thirty ’ cult to-cdnedive-how they ‘can ever !be: 
and “thittyeix ‘iifes?’' the “eomitry” fitter anpiiinginthis worldegaiv, ‘>. 
was’ without ‘rdads;'the wretched’ “Phd ‘Partur’ was treated) withvime! 
bélists “brought out’ for°us wert fre mepse: distinetiod: allodown the:ready'! 
qadntty lame” at’ starting, bit “ote At every postshoute' ‘he! Wasp salategr: 
ip’ te Habds’ ‘6f 1O08ttian' ana? hiy ‘with all sorts of Tatkish politesses, 
assistunits) they foutid’ thenisél ey” fx’ “ Osman-ak—Effendim—hosh geldin 
the’ Position of so" midéh “fadl;''té bY? —safa geldin—Bonyouroun—Oatoy- 
hacked! ‘and ‘out ap ae “might "best * row? 2 Weott Eiftndith 4 Hagpl 
serve'td fed “the engine Of the Patt! artivdd Abe p)chscthto“come T-L be: 
sha’s ‘mails, ‘dnd “by dit of" ‘the ‘Tous plehsedto sit Gown in 'shdrt, Fhe 
whip'and ‘suéh “ad “appli¢ation om alP? was not’ liké Pony "Weller, lotr the: 
hands ‘of sporvand' Mtirtiip-eorier ag. wery amicablest ‘terms’ with" eighty 
left big raw pitched’ On etréry Héred'y " mile’ of feitiates, it Yat only Be bigs 
flanks; they werd “Griven' thrdngh °a | thése’ Yirtieley’ ard ‘Hot ViSiBly’ extdnt’ 
fourindtwenty mile Stage wit a Pood in Turkey. | He’ tas perpetddlfy Be’ 
trot varied By b Catiter; tind ‘deltoif ing offered,’ fred Of ‘chargé Blight’ 
relieved ‘by a half except when's suppers and ‘Other refectlous, me ad 
pivk’sadile ° tiirtied! and came off,” I pattod¥'as is Haest ; ‘had ‘hie’ ele 
which ' “happened nd? ‘ubfrequénttly.’’ of hordes Brétebt odt with A 
Osthan: grombled? ‘thuch? at "the “miss Sality which Ti cduld not have 46 dive a 
mahigzemert ‘and penwtionéticss Which podfble ta "Turkey; alWeys pichee « 
created “#ll this miséty. "Whit ‘eatHe lout! He Best animal’ in the’ staWlefor 
horiie'to’ bis’ feelingé”was'lthe ‘labod® 'hinitelf, snd" (lookiog” et anes 
which it ‘entailed “on ‘himself h° the parcel which mtat be delivered at tie” 
wiy''of flogging, atid,’ “profdiindly “jourttéy’s endy the sdé6tid “best for me’ 
totiched by a ‘sensé off this SHjtis’ Add ‘ne he was" by’ tio mets: "bad 
tice) ie Used’'to potihd in’ the réat ‘fellOW except” "When! | eens: 
of the” ta¥eleade in’ a State"Of ddt? ‘excessive labours in the way''6f i r 


} 
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ayn "ronda dae iiat 


$,demisere,. 

gan. Tangy I, see the, party. now, 
eging, up,,a., stone-paved /bridje- 
shen es rhea by straggling bushes, 
and winding. amongst the scarps of, a 
wild — brushwood covered, hill - side, 
Zaptié, with a gigantic. tarban 
on, his com balancing himself, on. the 
posterior, point of hig spine, with, 3 
backward, inclivation,, and ap, air 0! 
nae solemnity , commonly. a in 
gland, in, fpx-bunters, jogging their 
apicrs to, cover, breuks out. into 
Sopg ;,,.and, with his eyes cast upr 
wards ER URRE DK ily, voice, at ence 
Jond,,. harsh, ab quavering, . and ab 
expression ‘of 1b extremest, dolour, 
to hich, a, last finjshin spades 
is.given by, the, sbogs. in jolts of, the 
rse, faxours , us at the very top. of 
his. voice with what I take ta be the 
plaiot of a desponding, Jover, about to 
mais himself from the presence of his 
Bpishress, _ Bea Bea. guider ona oum,” 

“1 am, going,” are, the only words. 
cap, catch, ae they are, I *bink, de- 
ae ater ak. the heart of a ‘fond 
woman could ; be. supposed to be in 
any, wise grieved. at such a prospect ; 
and to @ tune, originally unde fined, 
and making, a, bad, at at ‘Thee. he 
works through a Jong series of st 
zas .of,, which ach sncapet, with 
‘Caman, ‘AMa-an, —the 
‘arkish cry, for quarter sa" mercy. 
aery, How, consistently with an 
observance of the decorums and pro- 


hing, as,a ‘Turkish lover or a Turk- 
ove-sopg come to,exist ?. 

a \ 8.4, M, on, the 15th, we 
reached Tirnova, Thete’ my road 
and that of the Tartar diverged ; and 
with great grief I saw him take horse 
and start, leaving me to my own de- 
vices. I offered him a “tip;” he 
made a polite speech expressive of 
the unexpected and uncalled-for na- 
ture of such a procecding, and, pocket- 
ing the mouey with extreme -alacrity, 
departed. As for me, I made the 
best of my way to Schoumla, and 
from thence to Varna; and there, 
taking ship for Constantinople, I 
took leave of Turkey and the Tarks. 
For though I subsequently spent a 
good deal of time in the country, it 
was not under circumstances which 
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brought me jpto t wit 
urkish pei a bd a 1" 


nd] took Hove 


web? sorrow. 1, know etn na 
I dislike so much ; ‘Ho count 
have ever lived in that Have et 
erfect Ssneliation to ei ‘a 
Pkg not. wigh to, conde n th “f Mini 
character becatse it, dic ‘not hol 
favourable side. to me, ‘or! 46,8 
that a pepe must be hateful tet anise 
f [hate them, On the Sonetary, f 
lieve. that, viewed ih their’ refit tor 
to one another, and apart front’ ‘ik 
relations, to tine ren 
foreigners, the’ Tiirks b kel i 
in. their character ; and that, in’ 8 ite 
a 4 rotten governed, ond i a #4 
egeneracy ab ravi 
4 apie Mit of ts 
‘eon U 


the upper Clagses, , 
people 1s “sound,” Bat’ eee 
their virtues , strictly ‘td themsetvey | 
for ‘others, they, hive note tat 
could gy er ‘disedver, dnest Mi 
roel in their dealiogs witli” ri 
the sh nobe§ and ‘of ve 
cept, where thiey have an 9 Sant 
gain by it, althost“as® Ii ile.” T 
HF that, in’ their’ intercoursé i 
uropedns, they nspilly show 'a' krid 
of ‘donteniptnous: ivi ity, tor 7 
anid that Edropédis “re he 
but, ob the contrary, 
iis by ‘the’ authorities ‘eat 
some decent toleration” thust’' bé 
tended ‘to them ; but ‘they’ Mike e i 
ious cate that thelr behavidur 
Be inatkéd ‘by! the! leass, rar 
that chin ae called’ “replete 
| the! way from “Widdin't6 
Sétioumla Iwas Tider" nee addresset 
as. .“Eff. ue tice ‘which’ 
nig been gi 0 the’ loustest, sup: 
tieutetidnt “(Lf give tHe: inte Advis. 
edly, with a@ full perception of its 
meaning in a natural-history point of 
view) in the Tarkish service; and I 
was almost invariably spoken to in 
the second person singular—a form 
of speech which in Turkey implies a 
want of respect, as it does in France. 
The_bigher in position and education 
a Turk iz, the less of this feeling he 
betrays, simply, as I believe, because 
he has a more acute perception of 
the true position which Europeans 
hold relatively to Turkey, and of the 
policy of being civil to them; till, 
when you come to men of the highest 
standing, you will find them willing 


ae a 


Lyre of Turkish society, does such ful 
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fo treat’ a Fratik, With, % i Onb tet I ‘Bande “ills 
a. by RE dials Wlk ri dition iol ian calle ia 


tentitle hig, to ip st “ue i eat er whether Hi ‘a 
i But amongst the slime Pee Wis ree 
guradjis, soldiers, siibalterns, | (aed red, * Reis, pressive | pea 
de-cainp, and the’ Mil 2 feet, “Of et ih bs a8 att Apxi fo "be rid 
ins igs 45 universal, , “The” it Tiagetl b le’ Of, ahs wer he . 
of an Huropean, ip the ‘wild de bilif“he “Rndwa’’ : 
of Ta rkey, strack fet ise wills ‘sort ae on é 

uch. fie, what te fa Tak’ Ky his’ oat, 
i in Tpdia, Dowb Tess He. ip \ Fapehf' bie 

General would receive. hi i ‘whith 'T'should® z 
civility, and sO would. m¢ ¢" out. Mra t of “Ht 
aby ee put, the private, col i 2 tihedae ots, Ae a" 
eral pronounce... he Pick af i 2 cho ay rd. ith Ba 
ane would Se ae wry fil 
when hey. ha ely’ e fine 
order of f-80, ay ei ae 1 Y 
When Mey had no 

T experigneed he “‘Parkigh" tinge Hh 
lingnee, the most, fally at Schoumla, ; 
here, to,.getan order’ for, pds 
orses to, Varna, I had, ut ki Li ade ‘of hoi 
time during, my oft ip eh! : the" coffee," atid. th 
make my, Way st ath, ‘without pita He adele he’. Kierwe y 

cial. Jetters of "tatty neta, 49 itp. fi a 1 ripe’ * 700 
peat an anfe-room Bld sha 1+ bet Pit . 
with @, mixture, of. te v crgcadls 9 b “io Ther Ee Weth 
and, Ra ae cam ns 98 ite aie ine hee i oe nee m4 
ing /biggledy-piggledy on, a sf _ elsewhere “that! T? P86 
pa ‘eu at ihe. fact ae have & ita ice’ then; P’ beg 
them Inokipg ney to have p a “th 
merticnl stadents 2 in, th a eit pris | nae ‘Th red" the: ; Ths tittit 
while the. worst, were. ei Sipe ly a ca 

| Gat ome 
i Shae 


‘attire, 


Here, while my passport was being 
taken in; to, the peas they, 0 i ie 
ficlinis stuck. Me in & place , fh tate 
ity against the wall, at,a, dis ance 
fom, their sacred, sly, me oa “And s a tie “eh thie’ Octwan'i 
With janyther ee ht ‘the Tatare’ ne 
Greek or, nara 0 inet kin itt ‘! Face that of iy Company. 
j O08 ofovil site § iy edd ban 

om eri0d sisi wee | 19i J69T aL 


i wot Db avo 7a r 94 2 1 Jista baa 


Ithy.. th thing 
mith ane avipne a ont “ties jati "dhe ea ote 
gat, Tankish ,olticers ; ha fi nik 
- 
I 


* emuto ) ot ‘0 ! av196 a 
I. t i] 
doa avob ,z9is08 @ ina I' Vo esinsing 








Christianity mn India. 


Br s 


if 


'Mn.'K Ave is fortunate in his choice 
Of & ‘subject,’ The thoughts of ‘the 
most ‘careless of ‘our countrymen have 

n elevated to ‘higher objects’ than 
@omitherce and ‘territory by the ‘reve- 
lations ‘of thé ‘late’ Mutiny: °Ohristi- 
nity,’ with its ‘homble hopes ‘con- 
verted by ‘danger into ‘heroic’ en- 
deavéur—faith in’ Christ’ sustaining 
the’ feeble kiiees, and ‘arming with 
doutle energy’ the ‘defending arid 
avénging atm, have taken their place 
héneeforth in the ‘universal ‘heart, as 
* got’ merely the ornaments of a ‘quiet 
‘and ‘happy life, but as the’ guardians 
‘of “empire and ‘purifiers of national 
character! First, while ‘our bressts 
Were still glowidg with hatred of the 
at cag of the’ ineffable wrongs 
aiid savage ‘cruelties’ of “Oawnpore, 
came’ out ‘the thrilling narratives ‘of 
soldiérly courage in the defence of 

acknow. ‘Infantry ‘officers ‘told ‘us 


of the’ position of* the garrison, en-. 


gineers pointed out the ‘performances 
“of thé owns,’ civiliais ‘recounted the 
efforts they made to equal’ or surpass 
‘the’ ‘achievements’ ‘of’ the  regetar 
troops; bat’ it was only’ when, day 
by day, ‘the private” narratives ° of 
gentle’ ladies—theé victims and ‘he- 
roines of that noblest of sieges—tre- 
vealed the ‘consdlations ‘whielr :‘re- 
ligion’ yielded in those trying ‘hoars, 
When the martyr death of Polehamp- 
ton was consecrated by the resignation 
and triumph of lis widow,—and; best 
‘of all, When ‘the’ daily working of an 
unwavering faith’ was then’ displayed 
in its’ elevating soothings ‘and attrac- 
tive attributes in thé journal of Mrs. 
Harris\--that all Ebgland was’! moved 
by the great trath, at“onée’ broaght 
home to thé” thoughtless and the 
Sceptic, as it’ had long ‘been’ the con- 
“viction of the ‘betiever; surely “ right- 
éousness ‘exalteth a ‘nation; and ‘sin 
{3 a réproath to any péople.” 

“By what steps, strange at first, atid 
little fikely to lead to so happy a con- 
étimmation, the Christian faith began 
its’ career ‘in Indin—by what means, 


CHRISTIANITY IN? PHYDTAI’ 


Mot ‘ I vee 
whet the fulwess of ‘time is come its 
triampl is: tou be fncréaséd'! land “its 
holy influence 6 ‘be’ breathed linto 
the millions of "Hindostan -— ig’ the 
great theme of the admitable volume 
named “above; and if, as we! said at 
the! beginning, Mr. Kaye’ is: fortunate 
in his subject, we must ‘alsov say that 
the subject coalé not have ‘fallen into 
better hands’ than Mr. Kaye's. : Tt. is 
little’ praise, indeed; of ‘this book, to 
state thatity styléis clear and avcth- 
rate; soaring‘at times'into an eloquence 
worthy of the bigh’ matters ' of which 
it’ treats ;or that’ it displays all! the 
knowledge ' of Indian’ character ‘and 
castoms ‘which might |be expected 
from the biographer df Metcalf aad 
Maleolm, and the--historian of the 
war in Affghanistan, | Its realmerit 
consists in the spirit: of earnest: and 
Christian’ devotion; “and” thes clear 
appreciation ‘of’ the difficulties: sur- 
rounding the qtestions . of owhich at 
treats. «Thereois no ‘faintness: of 
heart; ‘no enthasiasm” of? !fandy: Af 
fault. is occasionally’ foand: with: the 
apparent negligence of tHe authorities 
in carrying on # good work, we attri- 
bute ‘the warmth of objargation ‘to 
its right motive—zeal‘ in the cause, 
not ‘personal ‘enmity to the ” indi- 
vidualsy A less interested marrator, 
frideed, might have -made more’ al- 
lowance for hindrances in ‘the -way; 
& person with a "less lofty standard 
might | have ’ beet) satisfied’ swith ba 
lower grade of perfection both in 
public bodies ‘and «private mien; bat 
louking to the’ past. as” presented ‘in 
these’ pages, “and to the” present’ as 
proved in ‘the univérsal ‘interest ex- 
cited’ by the ‘question he discusses, 
we cannot blame him for demanding 
greater exertion, greater’ sacrifices, 
anda tore zealous: performance of 
the work which "God ‘has: ‘evidently 
given us at this time to do, than’ has 
ever characterised’ our efforts’ before. ' 

Phere is a’ danger} however, arising 
from’ the excesses'' of an: i)l-directed 
enthusiasm, he honestly confesses, as 
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strongly to be guarded against as 
the apathy of which he accuses the 
past generation. 

assion rising from all quarters, call- 
ing om ud to, buckle,on our armour, 
ond. that. cin» mo. fignrative | fashion, 
and make war.on the religions of| the 
Rast: Perish government and wealth, 
vand even the! peace and, teanquillity 
:of| willions, provided only: we show 
coun) Obristian, contage: in trampling 
on; Juggernaut, and » putting , the 
Jegions of Mahomet’ to: flight !- Dhe 
>iQaren » mast! bei ‘coerced-}imto m: per- 
secutor. -/:, Britains) must wash); off 
ithe, foul stein -of, having. idolaters 
under her, command; There must be 
ipo» halting between ' to! opinions. 
Whoever tolerates;; Bramah. ,; dis- 
hhenourss Christi; Bncourage,. Christi- 
hanity-by depressing Hindeoism. Let 
the ‘benighted. heathen feel our, power 
as a0 empire, and: they,will | respect 
‘us,more, as\ individuals, |, We :will 


trample on ‘their errors, and, if need 
(be; onsthemselyes,, We will; bear ithe 
cross in, triumph, with trampet and 
}guo, from) Exeter Halloto Delhi,and 
\Dagon shall be overthrown by, the 


way) Meanwhile, --what becomes . of 
the meaning and significance: of the 
»-Oreas' which we plant: io the capital of 
the; Mogul?» Where. are the: gentle- 
ness, forbearanee, and,, long-suffering 
represented by that, sacred emblem ? 
Tt; was: only the,buried;, Jesus who 
was, guarded by» soldiers; while jhe 
‘was, yet ‘ative, »hé commanded ,;,the 
sword. to be put.ap)mte its sheath. 
'Bot.the -best angwer to all: the fiery 
declamation and cloudy metapbors,of 
unreasoning oraters and favatieal, en- 
ithusiasts is tobe fonnd im the. con- 
otlusion, -at, which > Mr, 1Kaye arrives, 
after his; clear and) eareful, retrospect 
of the: rise andy progress .of Ohristi- 
anity in the Baste. Wedshall take»a 
mpid survey! of the ground; he +ra- 
-wernes,.and; condense; into,a few, lines 
the decisidn toe which he has; come. 
His: jadgment,. indeed: is,;,only . the 
-Datueal) result of. the evidence be has 
colieeted.::. No: other: sentence,.was 
vpossible, ,and it: is: not. the,-less'im- 
bpressive that ito is-delivered with -the 
-salanness and | impartiality. ; befitting 
the judicial bench. 

A mysterious’ reverence - rested 
from the time,of Alexander over the 
illimitable plains of Hindostan. The 
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Greeks had turned away from .the 
land of innumerable peoples and 
incalculable; wealth, satisfied with 
the view they had obtained of its 
weatern mangin, asd the yacepunts 
they, had., received) of ».the, interior. 
* Ganges” beeame to, the. |Romang,.a 
word. of undefined distance, and i 
ly.fabolous magnificence, . The,,Ja- 
dus, was known ‘to. them asthe, boup- 
dary of the riehest apd {mast DOPE 
lous. nations ia the,.world,; but,.all 
that Jay between those «mystic, waters, 
glimmered before them: in the heat- 
mists of, their imagination, formisg 
themselves into cities.,,and, palages, 
compared’ to, which ‘Rome: itself was 
mean, aod insignificant,: and,.tgeming 
with gold and jewels othe 
reach of. the (greatest of; Persian 
kings Wanderieg merchants.scarce- 
ly dispelled, these . poetic ex 

tions, when by.any, ehance.. th 
returned from a journey to the, towns 
of. India, The, imexactitade,,, to,.call 
it by no harsher name, of the Orien- 
tals, -must jhave altogether hidden 
the real. features;of the country, in 
the deseriptions they, gave of.jt to 
the }.adyentarous. Alexandrian, , who 
had.,.penetrated to, the. shores of 
Malabar .or Ceylon... But, Christian 
zeal performed an., achievement,,.be- 
youd. the , power, of, mercantile -enter- 
prise... Early, legends .are, still, rife 
of the propaga of:.the Gospel 
among {the Indians, by the ppostle 
Thomas, merry Pigs he 
taching : credi tradition, we 
“may pass on to, the, well-authenticated 
woyege,of, Cosmas, @, merchant,..of 
Alexandria, in the, early part of, the 
‘sixth. century...“ There is,” be. said 
‘in the island of ‘Taprobane.(Qay) 

in, the farthermost; Ladia,,;ip othe 
Indian Sea, a Christian, ghurch,, 
ielergpmen . and _believera.,.. panen 
not ‘whether, Ubere; are.) any a 
tians, beyond » this ) dsland,,, Ja, : 
Malabar country. alao,.. wher 


e |, r 
grows, there are Christian aoe 
Calliana, 4a .they.call it, ( 

(nean- Bombay), there is a bishop: who 


comes from Persia, where, be, was 
oeensecrated.”’ If, « )Cuiristian, b 
from, Rerpia ,carries the, glad, ti ‘par 
to Ceylon and Bombay, we are still 
surprised to” read in Gibbon 
that... “Christian 


more 
smiesionarien from 
Balkh and PETE: ebay 
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for. the propagation ofcfaith and ithesi, 
saving of» souls; Phe ocontest fér io) 
papal supremacy at once began. «The \o 
churches -alreddy ‘foanded?'by thei ic 
efforts “Of the ‘Syrian’ patiiarch srekeob 
sisted'the Latin’ yoke; and’ the iutives’ 
converts had? the shamé rin 
the first apilicgtibn ck pemeit pus 
commanded, by the Christin pout 
against..a Christian, congregation, | 
The_ Franciscan, ie ot aren ‘id 
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out fear the footsteps of the ‘roving 
Tartar,’ and insinuated: themselves 
intd the’ carips “of ‘the ‘valleys’ of 
Imaus, atid thé’ banks of the Selinga.” 
When India was thus penetrated 
and ,surrounded , by Christian ‘mis- 
sions so early as the fifth and sixth 
centuries,..we are prepared for the 
marvels related. of Thomas. Cana, .en 
Armenian, merchant,;.who devoted 
himself to the: evangelisation, of ; the 
Hiwdoos in ‘the eighth: , , This, admir- 
able personage was naturally enough, 
in the lapse of \time, confounded: with 
the’ real disciple who bore!-the same 
narié, “but whose connection ® with 
thé” Rust fs’ pot so welP established. 
Whether, however, this: Phomas was 
mistaken for the primitive apostle or 
not, the circumstance that our gréat 
King Alfred sent an embassy under 
Bishop  Sighelow , of . Sherborne to 
do honour ,to the, tomb. of .a, Holy 
Thomas at Madras,..admits,,of no 
doubts A pilgrimage: to the , Coro- 
mande} coast in the year 883 >for 
sucli''a perpose shows a wider dif- 
fasivifi! of the Obristian faith, and 
greater toleration and © teachableness 
in the natives, than ‘the ancient preju- 
dicés ‘of Hindovism, and’ the ‘recent 
introduction of ~“Mohammedabism 
might lead, us to expect; ‘and even 
if the, carping suspicion of Gibbon 
be well. founded, that the envoys. got 
no -farther than Alexandria, and in 
that great. centre. point of the, Kast 


panied. the, «xpedition .of; Vaseo..di,., 
Gama in 102, considered, that; they, ..; 
were advancing the: interests, of the », 
faith «by: ehowingy 7 ero rather byes 
hiding; ‘the virtues of Ohristianity! ine; 
their movastic: eelley 6 They «builbios 
monasteries: and charobes, bat -with-bid 
drew from: the ‘active duties of: lifes) 
leaving’ the benefits of ‘the faith asito™ 
is in Jesns’ tq’'ba” jadged’ of by the’ 
lives, of the Portaguesd ‘traders ‘and’ 
adventurers,, who, tro the © Adinifal 
of the Eustern, Seas’ to, the lowest.” 
follower, of. the, camp, ,were, the, most. ;. 
abandoned ..reprobates; who, ever..dix,, , 
graced, the name-,of,..\trne...believer,, j), 
* The ‘first oChristian -settlers,.in In¢.).1 
dia;” says Me. Kaye, “ were..the most.;;. 
unchristian’ofo men,/aod: it basi :taken to 
more’ than thtee:*centuries  te:-wipe i: 
away the stain cast’ wpon Obristianity 
by ‘the lives’ of its Burdpean! pro? 
fessors.” .\'Fhig. e@titence, ‘though ‘ap-'°" 
plied’ tothe Portaguese of thé’ six?’ 
teenth ceptury,” we ‘qaote “as “the. \” 
key-note of, a great portion of Mr.’~ 


and West) collected, their eargo. and 
theirlegend,'the belief in-a Christian 
shrine in’ the’ town of “Madras. ‘re- 
maiti#’ trcontroverted. . Mussalman 
fandticizm’ was limited to the de, 
stradtion' of hostile ‘religions, or the 
subjection ‘Of ‘hostile’ nations. It 
tried in vain’ to’ erect # barrier 
against, the capidity of ‘the West, 
which, it. conld peéither convert’ sor 
conguer, and the truths of Chris- 
tianity ,.were conveyed from, the 
capital, of | the. Greeian_. Empire 
threugh Arabia, and .eeross... the 
Indian«:seas, by the, merchaats of 
Gertoa and Venice, “When :Oonstan- 
" tindple' fell, commerce found: ont: the 

round ‘the Oape, ‘and 'Chris- 
tiaity accompanied’ it~but :Obristi- 
anity in its ‘mére’' earthly’ form, 
girdihg ‘itself ‘with’ the’ sword” -of 
Petér, and fighting for’ the ’ dignity 
of the Pope rather thah labouring 


‘Brancis Xavier! ofsc the: 


Kaye's. volume,,. What, indeed jis the”. 
use of preaching and catechising, if , 


the. conduct, of the; great, majority of. 


the. Christian .inhabitante. is, 4m), di-,;; 


rect. antagenism. to. the lessens..of . 


the) teacher ? hu Theeeonverse, at alb::!. 
events, of Pope's). unorthodox: shine; |. 


* He can't “bes wrong whose o:life' 
is in the’ ‘right;"“is ‘worthy of ‘alt 
acceptante —-“ Fé “¢ah’to* be! ‘ripht: 
whose life is*in’ thé wrong?” and ‘as 
all wag naught, jn erated ays of 
Christian, propagandism, Mr. Baye 
rejoices.at the, rise, of one, true man 
who,does, the work appointed him in. 
a high,.end, 
rises;,into one, ofthe, most eloquent 
passages’ of: his..boek when, he,,de- , 
cribes:'the  career..of; the sainted, 
Jesus :—~ 1sstats } 

“Tt was iti thé spring of thie year 1541 
that the first’ missionary Of the New So- 


' 


self-denying.. spitit, and. 


Society of 
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cietylof Jesus turned his clearjblue eyes, 
for ‘thie lust time, npon the orangé<groves. 
of Spain, and. set »his face towards the, 
shipiig ‘Orient.|, A. Portuguese versel, 


destined, to. carry, 0ub te Goa, mew .Jn-; seemed 


dion, viceroy ; and, a.,neinforcement, of a 
thougand men, suffered the gr ies -hearted 
enthyant to, slink, silently on, board, and 

mingle with the, noisy crowd of sol- 
ait and mariners otf her deck. ’ No’ 
pleagint welt-titted ‘Cabin '‘was. there’ for 
him:“no’ ‘we}l-supplied  cuddy-table? 
no ouffit’ that he @id neti earry: on his 
back}: He'pillowéd' his Head'upon'a eoil 
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him, assistance, and, pressed <apor ,bim .... 
pecuniary, aipport, acts he yey 

Qu 
but: that;.of Ged, *,The,, ee pan 

fran a Ye: @ mores ie 

the difficulties: that beset his. pa e. 
mole, a bi ng, the trials he “enduréd— 
the Io’ ite ‘more Carniést Wis his cry,°! 
eit male OH ‘God [yet thorett! o>» 

“ Protestant’ zed] is onily' contemptible 
when it denies ‘that Francis ‘Kavier was’: 
a great 'tan. Delusions he! may have: i 
had; song as ever petwrovght apenithe | | 
huntan’ osouk; | but ther true. nobility of. ; 


of topes,’ and até what’ the ‘sailorsidis+ his. inatube bis: ziot. tqobe gainsaid.| He; 


card But there was(not a seaman ih 
that! labouring vessel, thete; was motral 
soldier.in that crowded troop-ship, who 
did-pot-inwardly recognisethe great soul 
thatiglowed beneath these, squalid, waz- 
mepts,, No,ouward Jumiliation , could, 
conceal jhat_koightly spirit; no. sickness 
and suffering .could nveye the fire of 
that ardent genius. The highest and the 
lowest, held ,cony etse with lim; arid, 

abject, ‘prosti'ate as be Was, he towered 
abové therh all, alikea¥ @ géntlerian ahd 
a scholar,’ Aud’ When) thirtééen ‘months 
after thé Vessel ‘sailed’ out oF the’ porb cof 
Lisbon, its rént-Sails sere! furled) atid its! 
strated! cables! coiled before thé seaport: 
of Gods /tiwré was not one of the many: 
enthusiasts whe mow, asothey drdpped 
down. her: wedther-stained, and shatiered,, 
sidep shaped for. themselves ip, jmagina- , 
tion,,s0 brilliant a,eareer in, the great 
Indies, or heaped. up, such piles of vision: | 
ary, wealth, as stirred the heart of Francis. 
Xavier. 
the Christian missionary, amd the rictes’ 
he jvas to gain Were countless thousands’ 
of human souls. 

“Tt was Xavier's will to suffer: The 
Rigg? of Portugal had “ordered, that on 
his} Ipusape to India a cabin should be 
placed ft hisodisposal, and furnished 


witli everything that..conid render toler-., 


able ithe «diseemforts:of a-gea life... But | 
he bad ejected, these; kingly, ;offerg;and 
conteuted himself with the bare deck as 


his home,:.a single cloak, to shelter him ; his pr 


ia the foul, weather, and @ few, hooks to 
solace him jn the fair, And now that 
he had reached the. point at which’ Wet 
to commence his apostolic ministration’, 
the ‘kame spirit Of self-denial ‘and’ atte 
deperidence atimated itn in all that’ Be 
did.’ He had prayed before his ‘departure 
for moré stripes; he ‘bad ‘asked the 
Divine goodness to grant him in’ ‘India 
the pains that had been faintly foresha: 
dowed. in his Italian career. He had 
carried out all sorts of briefs and creden- 
tials from regal and. pontifical bands, ; 
and the bishop now eagerly tendered 


But bis career was only that of 


faced: the mostotremendous trivlg with a. 
coutage and.ja, constancy, of phe ‘pighest,. , 
order, and) prosecuted the ie poe 
and astounding labours with,an bi 

and a perseverance, neerye i esau nied 

the, history, of maykind,' 

self suddenly thrown into the wide 

@ thingled’ fimo of “natis sa a 
Europeans, of w sich was hard ‘to ‘say 
whether the one bn the othe?’ wére eu ie 

jn the deeper atid tho ing idokawry, (| | 
Tt was a privilegs tobim to: endure hard: 
shipand. to besbeset!iwith difficulty ime: ! 
the prosecution of hie great work. «His, 
courage rdsésps the @bjeets .im; hig, path... 
loomed Jatger and larger, and 


through the, Bee, off; paation ae 
‘before. him fe. ome who Pm 
pink, He. be his ¢ 


your ao ate countrym 
into, ry way or life; iyo ae 


ince the days of thé apostle Pag? hi 
podea. béttér how to pbount? atid’ oe 
e abated; he became as unto the 
weak! all things to” alli eee ce all: 
meatis'he: might save sdmeéeo Nhe knightly. 
Spirte was never extinctowithin® him: | 
with ‘theebivalry and the courtesy of _ 
old. -ihé united: the fulness and 
readiness;of the acholar; and whether. is 
among the gay and, gallant, officers WR 
surrounded, the, icone Kd ‘ort se 
am degraded fis ermen op t 
iy aah the gentle b an 
fom’ in, his, yeins imparted dignity | 
nee, softness to his spe 

the taet ‘winning generosity % 

tions’ Whether, placing himsé!f’at the 
bead of # band of oppressed Christians, 
he charged down, crucifix in hand, upoo®.' 
a marau enemy, or whether he braved) 
death if fever hospitals and lazatyhouser, 
performing readily the mest. sickening, |; 
offices for their tainted inmates, the same. , 
noble courage, and self-dev  empee AOR 
dut in everything that he di 

“That, ya , dogtrings he tnt ae 

not haye, bee the soundest—that 
means akgenching were rnctfiiente=-tbab 
he knew little of the native languagee— 
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that he made converts» who were ‘in ‘re- 
‘ality no converts—that he’ had’ aw over- 
fweening: faith, riot peculiar to «the six- 
teénth century, in’ the efficacy, of infant 
baptism, aré facts whieh all ‘history re- 
.vords, but; no.true histery.in.a grudging 
irit, The more-insufficient bis means, 
the greater the faith that sustained him. 
When Francis Xavier, went, about the 
‘streets of Goa, or trayétsed the villages 
$n the western “coast, bell in, hand, its 
cléar ‘souls inviting ‘all who’ heart ‘to 
“pathet routid tiith~ and “accept “from © his 
3 the’ ‘first’ fadirents "of ‘Christian 
truth ; and when, with italiendble-Euro- 
‘pean : he enuttiated a tudé trans- 
fation‘of the JA postles! Creedjand then of 
ethe | Lord's) Prayer and ithe ‘Ten yCom- 
mandments, he did mbt believe that he, 
so um Worthy an agent, so weak a vessel, 
gould convert thousands of, wondering 
heathens to the faith as, it is, in, Christ ; 
‘but he believed that even aweaker vessel, 
even.a more unworthy agent, might,;in 
God’s hands, become a human medium 
forthe conversion of tens’ of thousands, 
and he did his best, ‘knowing ‘how little 
WP was it itself But hot great it ntight 
Bevoiie if the Holy’ Ghost! descended 
Japbhy him-as a ‘doveand bir@like acéom- 
yg vinerg his ‘wandetings°: How far 
the ‘Divine Spitit Ghay' have worked in 
hit} 'and' for*him, it is not for -us it; these 
days:to determine. It'was said thatia 
thiraculous giftof tongues was vouchsafed 
-*o hima, that he raised the dead; and per- 
fornred other prodigies; hub he was, too 
truthful, too real a ,man, te favour, the 
‘owth of errors; which the whole Catho- 

+ World was only too willing Lo accept ; 
a it would be the vilest injustice to fix 
tpn the first Jésuit missionary’ the 
aie of dishonesty and insincerity, ‘be- 
Gatise athong his followers have been liars 
‘aid h¥ pocrités of the ‘worst Class. / 
Taal The ‘proselytes of Francis Xavier are 
numbered by his followers, not by tena, 
but by obuniréd: of thousands. | He: is 
#aid toshaye; converted : seven) hundred 
‘thousand. unbelievers to’ the Chiristian 
faith. | His conyerts were drawa from all 
classes, from. priaces to _pariahs,* , That 
the. dishonesty or credulity. of his “bio- 
ers has.greatly magnified his. suc- 

3. is not be denied; but, maki 

atge deductions on this score, there still 
remains a formidable balance of nominal 
Christianity to be carried’ tg thé’account 
f wee apostle. His’ ‘superiuthan® etief- 
13 Seem to have been attendéd with’ al- 
most miracdldus ‘results.’ Tddls' fell at 
itis ‘approach; ¢hutches rose. at “his bid- 
ding; and the sign of the ‘cross became 
the recognised symbol of» fellowship 
among the inmates of entire villages. 
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From Goa he travelled wouthware to the 
pearl-fisheries of Cape Comorian; andvafter 
succouring the: poor ypeopled whe Had 
been driven thenee te the -shiores Ofte 
Straits .of Menaar, retnrned:\oto othe 
westorn coast, and, commenced: ; hig; Ja- 
bours with extragrdmary -energy,,.ahd _ 
success. in Travancore. .Avecordifg. to 

his,own, account he baptised ten, thou- 

sand heathens in a sing, 


i { pF jonth ; Try ‘4 
ing on the holy ‘work. if he, eal fo 
loriger’ articulate “iad s of ‘the for- 


inula,' or raise His’ “hand to pdrform the 
Office. ‘Thet he't6dk ip fo the Eastétn 
isles, visited Malacta,/Amboyna;’Teriiate, 
Java; abd, afters whild)° returned to 
visit his churchesin Southern Tudiaand 
to prepare’ himself fotia great crusade 
against the:Bodzes of Japan.) More than 
two years werespepl inthis holy, wan; 
many strange, adveotares, he encounter- 
ed, many converts he made, andimany 
churches.he, established ; ,but his career 
was now; drawing. fo, close, He e- 
turped fo Gos, and there in council with 
one Iago Pereira, captain OF the yessel 
which had ‘Carried ‘the ‘apostle “on bh 
stritigé’ and’ petildns' voyage” from Tapa, 
formed’ the ‘migrifi¢ent design of dod. 
Vertitig ‘tHe Chinese smipire. But) b 
never’ reached ! vid howeryolind.!! Dita. 
‘culties beset the enterprise.0 Phe 

of the Jesuits was Jandedat the island of 
Sanciatey and there, jas he iwas:about!to 
join, fall. of |heart;andshape, a Siamese 
embasay of which he had gained tidings, 
and thus aided tp, penetrate (into, the, .ja- 
terior, of the celestial empire, the, band 
of God was, put; forth if stay’ hig. tri- 
umphant gareer; the I ivine mandate, 
‘thug far shalt thou go, aud no furu: f,’ 
was issudd to that lowly, well-prepared 
servant of Gd Yhe’met’ the’ summons 
With Tapttité, ation’ thd Ware’ Veach; or 
beneatly & miserable shed) which shelter- 
ed hit neither fromthe heat by'day nor 
from the éola° by night heselosed:a life 
of: agony and ‘bliss, of humiliation and of 
itrianph; with scateely:a parallel im the 
history ofthe world]? = ovion 


i dt 10 ve09o8 

After ,this, glowing tribate, to the 
apostle of the \Indies,.we are not 
surprised’ that-| Mr. Kaye. eomes, to 
the conclusion that, in. the, history of 
the. Jesuit. \missiens):|to.,. Hindestan, 
Francis Xavier atands,.ous, in, solitary 
grandeur as the, gne,apestolic, man. 
Beside, him. ajl his ysuccessors, were 
‘but /- mountebanka «and imposters. 
Strengthened by many nominal adhe- 
sions to the Romish-form,ihe papel 
priesthood became: ‘insufferably sar- 
rogant and presumptuous. Don Al- 


? 
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xi; de.Menezes, the- Archbishop of 
, Goa, blew the trumpet: in the: good 
pold knightly style; and..rode at. the 
ohead of -bis retainers to exterminate 
othe “achismatics of the’ south; terri- 
fying their archdeacon into apparent 
‘gémplianee, and marshalling all ‘his 
forses': the wmissionaty ‘archbishop 
cursed | his foes, and **strack them 
with excommunication — pronounced and 
the head of their church, the Patriarch 


of Babylon, a hereti¢ "apd impostor, . Ai 


and,by, dint. of amazing, , persever- 
ance, by, bribery,and. bullying -skil- 
fully applied, by claiming (the assist- 
aacebof rthe, native | princes; )iand 
andermining thé confidence ;of; all 
the -chtirches, he’ finally’ attained: bis 
object, and the Syrian congregations 
professed themselves the Hegemen of 
the Pope. 

Fe was ‘a matter; however, with 
which real Christianity Had very 
litle to do. The ConVersions were 
in few cases sincere, and, the doc- 
trines of the church ;were limited , to 
its. ceremonies and, discipline.......As 
if to,,prove the unsnbstantial nature 
of: Hindoo, , eonformity.,,,ander,...the 
teachings of Rome, -there-. came a 
fresh band : of \Jesvit: missionaries at 
the beginning of. the » seventeenth 
centary. ‘These mem despised the 
example of Francis’ Xavier; who 
kept up the distinctive forms of his 
church; ahd” preached opetily the 
peciliarities of his faith ; they Stidued 
> an Ghposlty course, ..““ They’ turned 
aside from the practice of no. deceit, 
from. the, exercise ,of no hypocrisy. 
They.lied.in word,.and, they, lied; in 
action. ; They called, themselyes West- 
ern, Brahmans, and ..in, the ,disguise 
of Brahmans they mixed) themselves 
with: the people ;. talking: their, Jan- 
guage, following their customs, and 
countenancing _ their  superstiti 

The success of these missionaries 
was-proved by theomurmber of ‘con- 
iverts’ ‘they persnadedo4o go through 
the-eeremonpof baptism; but in ail 
other’ respects the convert’ continued 
as deeply’ heathen’ as’ before: - Jesuits, 
thiasion aries)’ catechism, and converts, 
‘all'vied with cach other? the’ csten- 
tatious'vidolatry «of ‘their: religious 
serviees) The processions which had 
tdkenplace  in'honoyp sof Vishaa, 
‘were now “marshalled ‘in worship: of 
the (WVirgih. 'There’ was the’ samp 
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noise of trampets,-and. kettle-druma ; 
there «were the same::dancers, with 
the>.same «mavkg of. vermilion and 
sandawood'on their . naked) bodies. 
To break down the barriers of caste 
would have. been a great’ achieve- 
ment, but‘ the Jesuits did not' a’ 
tempt it.” They’ went’ anne : 
i A hadich th “great pes Aste 
ar 


Bs they we i 
from, yr fy Seid 


s ilachood on pay arelisey are, eure 
pmnane later, to meet, their just,t 
ward,, it... Will, not. surprise, ns to, b 
told that. the. new, Brabmans were 


detected,.and. driven. forth withigno- 


mivy ‘add <contempt. It: certainly cis 
with no feeling of regret or commisera- 
tion that: we redd, that) the dawa cof 
the eighteenth centuary found the aa- 
thority of the’“Ohurch’ of’ Rome’ re- 
daced to the narrowest’ limits, and 
the’ Jesuits “ nowhere visible on the 
Indian ¢oast. 

¢ first establishment of, an Eag- 
lish, Kast India Company. dates. from 
1599. . ‘The objects; of, the; Co 
were simply commercial ; yo and et at 
was no long. time before, the religious 
slement,, began to. be~ introduced. 
Chaplains were appointed to all the 


‘ships, and each voyage: was inanga- 


rated with solemn prayer and euppli- 
cation’ in presence of the Governor 
and his ‘col } The ‘lives of the 
private adventuters ‘were ‘not ‘very 
striking models of Christian conduct, 
and for. the first. century of the Com- 
pany’s existence the original ’ a u- 
tion ouly, was kept in , Avie 90 

ite official capacity the 0 Pompant. nas 
my & .proselytising We, Can- 
not help thinking 7 that ~ great deal 
too, mach, ia: made: of. the (sapposed 


immorality.of the pees 

the Jukewarmness. on: mat- 

ters divplayed ‘by the: ree 

Merchants: trading torthe Mr 

Kaye extends ‘his scelenesieal. eesti 

our predecéssors from the ete 

of the seventeenth cen very 

recent times.’ He dwells’ 6 ct 

dissolution of manners ‘at , 

the Restoration, but he 

rite 

icism flowed beneath . 

ittering,, surfage...on.. which) fi 

the erevellera:.of.. Whitehall. » Thene 


were men also, all through the: reigns — 
of Qharles and. James; who: had 


stropg . under: et ps 
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shouted, 4 The sword-of the Lordasd 
of Gideon |). ati Marston (Moorgoand 
were}ready ito, draw the. ewordeagain, 
There, were modest conotry manors; 
imwhi¢h .the,-eqnalsdad> Gompanions 
ef;the Hatchivsons-were still to, be 
found,,but who never presented, theni- 
selvds. iat. ‘Oourt; | and dhe ‘alarmists 
ho; scent to. take a : pride, after; the 
deluding example of| Lord: Macaulay, 
ini blackening), the» moral character 
of, themen fof; the seventeenth arid: 
eighteen th,.centeries; .mayctake * com- 
fort) from) the, reflection. that, -iff on 
half theielamentations were tang, there: 
would, haye been:nd, restoration: ps» 
sible:ia people dace, thoroughly; det 
moralised ean never riseragais: Bat, 
the-heart of middle-clags England. was: 
always! sounds its mobs: might) be 
Soveed ——_ brutal, ae ans 
send: ;londlings—and,, Wia! pole} poli~ 
tieians plight be, uitprincipled. and lir; 
ean tions 5\,,.but|\the,(maas of sthe, edas 
eated population feared: Gad and wene: 
@hasitablesto man.) )iA0) mistake is 
nmaade,| betweea ; coarseness vof! man 
quod -wiekedneas of heatt. .‘Sqnire! 
tern, would) ,searcely:ibe- tolerated: 


in a society\ of labourers, et. the :pre-! 
sept |day,|.and.Oommedore ‘Pranstion 
wae certainly. make his | appearaved 
ib Bow. Street and i-bafingd for ia 


proper -langnage,; \but the: fonnda-: 


ons; Were ‘Both, those: estiw, 
and foul- mogthed gentlemen: 
would have felt. themselves: insulted 
if;yoa,had proposed eaything sean 
of, dishonoura ble, or, irreligions) for; 
themite.do,; and the whole diffurenice 
between! that time and this iscems)to, 
cera in, those days, waa, lower,.and, 
the;.,iodividoal waa more Jax (in| for- 
‘observances; but at-both periods, 

lere | was; a8 an essential, portion: of. 
the | national -eharacter, the: same re-, 
verence: for, g , aad respect: for 
holy. thiogs.: | Mirs\Kaye jis’ surely too, 
exaating when. hé,sneers wt :the: dila- 
torioess ote merchant adventurers’ 
ip, not) |baildiog a church for tho>firat; 
eighty. years of their connection with 
the, Kast. ),, They, were years! of strog” 
gle fox.,the bare life ;.they were :per-' 
seguted by the. Portugaese-and the: 
Datch; their position was not secure! 
for! a, \single day ;, they were faine to! 
be! contented; with prayers) inva! pri- 
vate room, and sermons delivered in, 
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temporary¥ouilding®, hs the cTpraelites 
contented themselves! Witla tent a 
the Wilderness,:''s' Oldodobn! Mandel 
sid?” says’ Mrv Kiayeq bidiself, )¢tqisp 
wrote in 1640; télis aug! ithat dit! ghd 
chief: factory prayers were? said atthe 
President’s' house, | s°Phe respect! and 
revetence which the! dthér werchants 
had-for: the President (way «very! yen 
markabley as also the order. whiehi 
Was othene observeds idovallo thingsy 
espetially at: diviney sérvjebp? whitn 
was said) twice'a day+sib: the-morm 
ingvat six, aod watieight) at! night,akd 
on: Bandays! thrice”: 16 onh4hf tidays; 
after! prayers; the governor relaxed 
a litthey andovntited hist! colleagues 
tocjoinrhim = iavdriakieg ‘theib:cqwieey? 
heilths; and ifjion tthose festive coe 
casiuns, 0 it wedinetimes « happened) ias! 
old John Mandelsto © cotifesse’,)''thate 
‘‘some> meade: advantage of this meet! 
ing to get more than they'vouldi welk 
carry iaway;’!iwe-vare | itdo make idld 
lowance, for the o¢tasion’; for!ait: is 
Said «Friday whieh!) was othus»ieeleo 
brated was the day!:oniwhch they 
haddiefo Hoglan@ on theirs outward 
veyaze ;) and welarecnot 06 visit the 
excesses: of 16400: withothe harsh netd 
Whieho they might deseretoin this 
pavtiod- of beetotalynabstidened! and 
compulsory sobriety ‘Phe: icdvinkk 
which (produced: these :extilarating 
and) consolatory:efftets was! conipos 
weeare told; of ataaavita, ‘Pose waiter, 
juice cof citrons,o aid sugary and bas 
the ‘Indian vtréc,jaice: has fdrnished - 
the Scotch with othe! mane fur! their 
national: “toddg, cit is: nl ptightsin! 
thé: Hindoo appellation ofothe: abou 
savery ¢oimpohod,!! Pale: puniz/tta 
récognise the English * pudeb?’ 21)! i'l 
ht was: the FP, \iof Madras 
which had: thei honouty-06 «building! 
the first Protestant) chdreh ‘in! India: 
Under ‘thei presidency |'ofthe exeeli 
leat » Sir -George \Oxendew» and thik 
snecesgor Getaldouabgier, a devoith 
anih charitable -manof the: oname!af 
Streynshem 9 Masser had » worked vto 
this good erids>ila/thecyesr: 1631: a 
Duilding of solid: stone: wad set ‘apart 
for othe worshiph.df Gdédi3\/cand!! we 
regret that Mv.'!Kiaye descends to the 
remark thab ‘‘mdny (persons «may stilt 
condider it mo betten than ay barn of 
a riding-sohéoly: :beeadse ity was net 
episcopal» consectated, atid oprobably 
Was: not plated ‘im! acottate) reldtiom 
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ithe :qioints of thei 'compess: 
Speer they woeful! factothat 
thie wad the obe: building-imiall  dndia 
devoted to. Abel publid wobship cof ‘the 
Roglish :sétilers, «\it) seems ax ditthe 
below: the: sacred nese .of; thevoetdsion 
foveal ludeo eercastical|lycte the: absened 
of a: Fira which to: thel:Riptseopatians 
might: have: vin vesteds iti with adearert 
ipsedest,;as\creminding: thenp! 8: the 


village clinrchi abovhome, sndiicomld ment 


not possibly ikaveotessened th oclaiap 
terconsidirationy.dn thei pariet abe 
Gther,) sons hyp pedis, ta’ ew hom all ieere+ 
mouhik’idedicaGibns’ andiialk yebelesiase 
tie zakchiteeture, were thatterscofiai: 
momestion Batii so) churches her 
épiscapall x! blest ior hnot, owdsciajow 
among, ithe .anist nppracidmss fil! ithe! 
buildings qf .Madoas: \odthew Jio getcit 
supplicd cwith  fittiigh cmihisters |. was 
thes mexti question. / (Ghaplains» were 
sot io!) nunbets ‘sufficient: forthe in 
habitehts: of shes respective sfactories) 
li ashest ;timecthe Otown) gave. its 
coumesurce toy the! proceddnigs bof 
thse distant subjects: to dur asictel 
ibskejit aipdrt of thedaty of thdsel 
chisphiths $0 Jconvent: ytlieis Gentoosy 
‘Phe: charter! iof jay naw) Company cia 
1698 ceonteioed, a. clause enacting 
that the: mpany!.should Constantly; 
Haisbain soe mipisteroin every.gar~ 
j20t: aid! superior fabtory,agd :'that 

y shoul! io seach garrisons: er face 
tonies, provide ior: set: apartoa deeent 
and iconyenient place dor: divine ser- 
ties- only. » Qnarrelg;cbowever) df the 
mest) bra' alo violeree, brake) wut. be- 
tween the | rived’ cotphhies’ and the 
chief . persons in: Jatithepityy ite |. the 
great seandal,6f theo dinglish name. 
Fights ‘took » qplade!|sin.! the! seouneilb 
chaintier. \ Uf the Prédident was:strong, 
he s@.thauled. shecdissentient coun~ 
cillor that be: had to:be-ctaken to ‘bed! 
If the countillor bdre malice) he tried 
to revengeobimse)f hy opoisoving / or: 
Otherwise .murdering shié’ superior: 
When: peace; however, \was “brought: 
about by:the mnion: of. the two: Gom- 
panies noder one! charter.im 1708, the! 
thoughts of the» belligerests oreverted! 
to thesschureh Madras: made .good! 
use of -her new obailding, ‘and )the: 
Merchants erented admiration’ among) 
the natives byithe solemnity: of ‘their? 
demeanour: as: they marched: in ‘pro~: 
cessisn fo ‘the Sunday services, pres: 
ceded by the: President,» Bombay and: 


Chait ian ity: ite Endiw. « 


Uaichital sléd | were not without! wité 
nesses 106 Che: faith) ‘though — 
gives.:al mverable vdedeription of? tb 
statesof \miorais among the’ settlers 
6n0 ithe: Hoodghye!: Phrey: had eft 
cient) Peotestantises, however, if!indt 
Ohpiati ato resist: thé “a 
of -i:the | Papists.who' established “atv 
influendes in a of their’ oer 
having? gained. spiritaa’ 
Sabieoenive tescseureasel i 
ddventivers (had mbrried.0 ‘Phe “firse 
thing, aoeondingly, webeah Oxf OF 
the histéry. of the: foung icommadny 
at Chattahatey (Calontta}; is Wat! 
gallant govertior of: theonamel of ‘Pi¥ 
John \Goukishoroogh, Gading that ts 
Padre hds:sueceeded’ in getting! | Wine 
self appointed heir to @ foolish’ person 
of the? ame! Of! Messenger os bythe 
wheedling! of bis bhick wife; whe had 
tarned 9! a! Papiet+~takds© vigorous 
mbsdsords) qo vindicate’ thie: law, end 
disappoint |otte:c hostile | faith) 0! He 
turns bthe [ Lbodily “oup ph bie 
domain! of Chuttasutty, and, to: show 
them: how 4erribly in earnest! he dg! 
heitpuils dowh | ibeir )**moss- hows” 
dnd leeds sdhelssgroand it’ ovedpied 
for an eblatgement of his factory. 6 9! 
xBatrd saver ometiiod sf (pulling: 
down’ nggs: houbes“wag'. pursued’ 'b) 
the Danish missionaries »Zievenbaly’ 
and: Phatsetio, who ‘arrived at Priti+| 
quebar ithe year 1705. / Io-epite of 
the ‘enmity Of: Romish’ priests, anit 
the apathy, if-not active ion] 
of ‘the chapleis -on- tla Hetabtish- 
ment; the.word of God: mightily grew 
and prevailed ‘under ‘the administra 
tion of thesd two ‘mei.’ They'd 
not expect to work ‘miradles! of) ge’ 
nuise. ‘eopversion,” “says Mri: Kaye? 
“aod ‘they were content with ‘no-con- 
version that was not géenafne.”'Theg! 
attacked the stronghold of the’ Brah-! 
mans: by. making’ themselves" rHastérs’ 
of 'thetheology ofthe VedasSooPhy 
path (tas: farther dleared for:themiby! 
the favour of the English duthorities® 
The: Socidty for the Propagation | of 
the \Gdepel ‘contributed: a small: eam! 
in 1709: forthe -suysport of -misaioup? 
'The> chaplaine: onthe Establishthent! 
becamp"‘courteous *in conipliment’ ti 
the’ letters».cecommendatory of’ the 
King of Denmark, acvordivg to: Me! 
Kaye, but» in*cundequence equally, lee! 
us believe, of the tried virtues: of the! 
missionariés’ themselves. The -cburch? 
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was fent'to them ‘for their sérviees itt 
German,’ and’ “a wealthy native was 
only' deterred | by the. hostility’ of ‘his 
coutitrytien from builditig'a charclr 
for ‘them ‘at®‘his own! expeti*e. A 
church,’ however)! was" farnished' by 
contributions from the “Européan ‘set- 
tlérs'at Tranquebar; and the 4wo young 
missionaries: preached’ in Tainal and 
in-'Portagdese te erdwds’ of 'Pupists 
and ‘Protestants; Mohemmedans and’ 
Hitidooa, 
lastriatned! contmiunities had ‘the ad: 
ditional obstraction of Being the cer: 
taiti: Soares) "of ruin to “the ‘convert: 
The new Ohitistian had’ to’ sarrender 
friendship and society,’ and finally 
mdititehanee itself; for nobody would 
consert with him, or farnish' him with 
employment.» Ziegendale' was ready 
with a:remedy, and tasght them: use 
fuk manufactures; whiek'‘made | thent 
ip ent. ‘of. their’ “countrymen: 
“ With all their spiritual “entha 
siagta,” remarks » Mr.° Kuye,' these 
young Danish missionaries were ethi-« 
neptly| practical ‘men ; and Tam net 
sure» that! oweishould not’ have’ done! 
better'in Tadiaj df we “had«' imitated 
them iim this good ‘practice of provid- 
ing. work’ for'ovr' heathen converts." 
For' the: farther ‘proeeedings of these 
excelent! men+— for. their? Successes: 
and: disappointments, for’: their gra- 
dual) overeoming of \ difficulties '' be- 
tween them! and’ the other clergy in 
Hindostany - till finally: they were re 
ceived! with the right” had “of flow: 
ship’ by the chaplaing in’ Madras——we 
mustirefer to the: volume itself) * We 
shall-alzo | pass over: the dubours' and 
triamphs “of the fameus' missionary 
Schwartz at ‘Tanjore. » No nation has 
ever sorrowed: over the: grave: of war: 
riof)"or' politician © with’ treer! or 
prondér regret than! the oChristiah: 
publig-of' England’ did over the'death 
of Sthis: pure-hearted “apdstls of the 
faith, ‘/ Statues) were “raised in bis 
hoseur. (the works \6f “Bacon » and 
Flamiftan) ;' sermons “in corimemora 
tiom Of his ‘merits weré'ordered 16 be 
preaebed ; and an inseriptioty for bie 
tomb ‘seat! out from! England) reeord! 
ing ‘that he:‘hadobeer’ wed by 
the Society: for: Promoting | Otiristian' 
Knowledge;-for fifty °yearsj>that ‘dur 
ing all: that time be had gone’ about 
doing: food's: that: he® had built a 
Christian church, and! established 


Christianity ins India. 


ration’ Givity wal to 6 inh 

‘\pagh! dnd dangero el, be aid 4h 2 

Conversion fro ‘the two © rm Pode 
t 


(Apri! 


Christiati ‘seminaries 0 aid! that'lgge : 
Hast ‘Jadia\ Company’ wetethxtoda iy! 
pérétuate the’ th OY OP ett 
schhdant ‘worth; atid’ were ‘ 
sensible of the’ ptibfic'tén 
resuitted from its inffuerice”! 
‘Perhaps the gréatest detiefi 


ay 


18 25%e! 


whitch 


resulted frém’ ‘his’ ‘faffierde “was!” 
exdnpléhe’ sef“oP jab nek 


sure foundations “6 futate” pro 
by” diseirming ‘the! €aspidions “or ! 
native! @hiefe. A sithplé ifdividthl,”! 


persondtly ‘powérlédey was nd. 0b eter 
felt to” the * ttost?” wir hy’? | 
and:ad the réeselt of the Méirly taboute"! 


of Sch wartz;"atid ‘the wontiited effiies” 
of his’ followers; "Gericke, a, 
Kibriander\ #8 %s et eT 
present day; ie cep t 
there ise Christian poputation forty" 
thdvsaid soule’ foo fl fooniq Bont” oi 
The transactions in Beng eine 
ove Of tiv’ Tibnevéelty bard more’ pro: ’ 
mifiently forward’; atid até honowt” 
is Gone td the” laBotirs’ ‘and ‘Vitae “Of” 
Jota) Kiernatider! A: vepy® depretatl| 
‘tory and ‘hostile view is ‘aizain talk (! 
of° the géheral’ state’ of morals’“in” 
Cadleatta’ ifthe ‘early part of “last ° 
centary! “Phe total ‘wbsencd! of thé” 
religious “element ‘fn’ English &¢ pO 
as0 we" ere “told}' made! reelf -Adubly ' 
manifest among-’the*settlets On! *t 
Hooghly; ' yet the’existenée and icti- 
vity of the two great Béciéties which” 


are’'so ‘oftew! eothmetmorated in’ thesd’’ 


pages—the Soéiery'for'thd Propaga- 

tion of the’ Gospel) and the Christiatl ' 
Knowledge 
some! *provf® that’ 
penetrated to the core. 


‘/ Soviety-are ‘themMel ves’ 
18 Gidease” hied’ not!” 
“To D715,” 


saye! Mri Kaye! “the® settlers puilt ; 


God! a @hureh,” “ahd” adds) for'''t 


sale of “thie quotation’ © but Ra te a : 


His word’ to scéfa for mary Years’ 
afterwards,” Yor wé° ard“ infornidd’” 


in ‘the ‘\saeebeding Oparagraph,” that!” 
«“ when >the ; ¢hurell ‘was bullt} "thé" 
Reverend Samudl Brereton} veeminghy ~ 


(why seemingly?) 'd dévout) man?4w 


chapliityito thé Fadtoryat Caleta’) | 


‘and’ 'w6’ thay ‘be “ere 16! réjéiced his 


heart ‘to see the Président and all the | 


chief érvants’ of tte Company walk’ 
ing very! Sabbath ih” solemn “pro- 
cession to thé “ house ‘of: God."2" Bat 
tro@bled'> times”? cathe! ' Ob, indo “the 
settlers Were reminded Of: the’ ansud: 


T 


| 
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staptial, natare of their hooey 2iet 
= Fi elties.,of,, Sazajab, -Dowlah, in 
pay the Black Hole, 
phe Jena population, from. . 
one, a ae forty-six: to, two jor. 
three and twenty; and no great pag 
missionary, enterpr, ola 
of d.from, those ak Riper hear 
bro (en, Sur vayors, 
genins.of, Olive had , plaged | them, in 
Bt ei cyrity..than,,.befere. ;, Kier 
wever, replaced, the. church. 
mbigh 3utaj Dowlab had destroged 
igh year tite” defraying jall.,ex-, 
penses out of bis. own:..regonrces, and 
bet orth; the, gospel jas, preeched 
in incr and trath, whatever might, 
atmosphere of pvicejand jeelf- 
ence.in which, the chief officers: 
ott now ambitious Company. dived; ; 
vicg).and,, selfsindulgepge were 
tie cn rather than, dbp, exception, 
in“bigh places, is not toj,be, denied, 
and, the more :eredit is to, be given: to 
the few,--fuithful found, though few—, 
wi Tegisted the contamigation, of, 
ch examples as. were,| set them. by: 


stings; avd Francis, and. the other. | 
rs Of ..the polities . pnd, fashions 


las 


age... ‘ Verilyy? sayg.Me, Kaye 
at, this, portion of|,his perrative;; sit 
was of little, ase to think of; Cbristian,. 
ising,;the people until the,Wnglish in 
India. had began. in,, some measure to 
Christiapise themselves.” 


ith, the,year. 1 786; and, the gov: 


ernor;generalship of, Lord Cornwallis; 
the curtain draws np.,oA® more; hope- 
ful, scene., There are;good men_and, 
true in, offiees of,.digaity) and influ. 
ence, such as Mr, Charles: Grant, and, 
Mr,,,, William Chambers jj) and ,.when 
the -highest .. officials in, Todi. were 
seen,.to be es striet in, marking: the 
iniguitics, of,,,. private “ life; as o the, 
neglect, of ;public, duties, the: society. 
of, Calcutta. underwent..a sudden and! 
extraopdipary, change, Gambling, 
duelling,.and. the other, ¥ices.of high 
life, ;went, out. ef fashion ; .and,.nd 
i Rei Festrained, -by ‘the, amnanewer- 

@,taunt, of the. Hindoes,, derived. 
from ; the, acts .of some) of its protege 
SOrs,/ i QObristian religion, devily, re; 
ligion,” the war -was .¢arried into. 
the \.ehemy’s, country with a, aeons 
garrigon, as it were, Jeft/in the, rea 

his. aggressive movement, was, mated 
however, , Without. the coneunrerice .of, 
Lord,, Cornwallis ;.not that, his lord-, 


Christianity in \dndia. 


mm ee 
even. after). the ,of'a, Gaverpor giteres aon, 
‘megn of. .| 


Same, year with Lord 


ve Oe 


ship ay earplaczelond the ious, .and , 
nbfeclg oh ye rei i 
am Se a ognteert: US a 
like..be, entertained the,. —* 
.whom -be considered -.not 9 eoayerty 
ible: people.” Bat. this..question, was: , 
now, about, to, be. cpveatieallg. ae: be ) 
t-. other, and, ha ry 


, disciple of Charles Si-,,j 
ambien pnd. afferwarda, ; 
a most, a ropagator of, . the! 
‘faith, had ‘anded: oaks ib, Calantts in. bbe. | 
Cornamallis, 8 | 5 
,chaplein, of . ‘the Military Qrphae a: t 
‘lom,, them, recently established, . 
thejfires glow of the evangelical eal : 
into, Which bis humapity bed. barat: 
forth, while he wes} an undergraduate, «> 
themew ebaplain saw much to. mourn» 
over jn,all:that met his eyes, Yet: hei 
/Was.Hot .the,man/ to; draw’ back- oe ab it 
the ploagh, on which he bad ovee'set bi 
hand, , Negotiations, were entered; 
to. with W ilberforceand Simeon for the: 
establishment: of, Chareh of: Kogland. z 
‘missionaries, (their salaries. to be; paid. « 
by, sabseription; pnd, {thowgs : the $82 
‘propositions; far <a while hwere ‘fraite../ 
less, they led event Myc to the formes i; 
tion.of the Oburch Missionary Society, «i 
from which the gr benefits were | 
expectetto, flow...) David: Brownyx5 
however, i derived greater aid. fronds: 
the change, -of, the. chief ,governota,)' 
than yfrom, the: \astablishment of any! 
cociety, SisJpha Shore ;sueceeded | | 
Lord | ele ae in’ ne and held.» 
the .vice.régal: throne, for, four y 2 
For that period;all that) the perso oes om 
zeal, of the Governor-General could. 2 
do. was done in aidvof the missionary: 
cause, , Ele, matie open ‘profsion of, - 
his jndividyal faith. . 4} I.ohave no» 
hesitation,” be’ wrote to; Wilberforce, 

“ on iany/ Occasion, avd on sume: find, ; 
it a daty, to declare! myself a disciple: ; 
of -Obrist, in; whose gospel.and in/the *. 
Bible I Jook, for, my religion. With: 
£0 copgenial: ja spirit in the chief, the 
working officers were certain to, pro- 
ceed’ with additional vigour, and Sir. | 
Jobe, .after he bad retorned ‘home. 
with the title of Lord Teignmouth, 
as if us of the danget which 
might arise from an official encoprage- 
cme of their labours, was carefal, | 

Jaying,.down. the limits, within, i 

whieh heibelieved their. mites walt 
to be restrained. 
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“ Anxious as E am that the natives of 
Tndia should become Christians from a 
regard to their temporal happiness and 
eternal welfare, I know that this is not 
to be effected by violence, nor by undue 
influences; and although I consider 
this country bound by the strongest 
obligations of duty and interest, which 
will ever be found inseparable, to afford 
them the means of moral and religious 
instryctions, I have no wish to limit 
that toleration which has hitherto been 
observed with respect to their religion, 
laws, and customs. On the contrary, I 
hold a perseverance in the system of 
toleration not only as just in itself, but 
as essentially necessary to facilitate the 
means used for their conversion, and 
those means should be conciliatory, 
under the guidance of prudence and dis- 
cretion, But I should consider a probibi- 
tion of the translation and circulation of 
our Holy Scriptures, and the recall of the 
missionaries, most fatal prognostics with 
respect to the permanency of the British 
dominion in India.” 

The splendid administration of 
Lord Wellesley, extending from 1798 
to 1805, was too exclusively occupied 
with fureign conquest and ioternal 


organisation to bestow much care on 


affairs. Persons of 
more zeal than wisdom became 
prominent among the chaplains. 
The suspicions of the native popula- 
tions were roused, and no historian of 
India but Mr. Kaye himself has 
denied that tie ignorant fanaticism 
of the unauthorised missionaries was 
@ powerful ingredient ion producing 
the disustrous mutiny at Vellore 
which broke out on Wellesley’s 
returo to England. The disciplice 
of the chaplains on the Establishment 
was so Telaxed during a portion of 
his government, that a great deal of 
government’s time was taken up in 
the arrangement of their fights and 
squabbles. We were. told indeed, 
many years ago, by the Military 
Secretary of Lord Wellesley, that 
the religious staff at Calcutta was 
for some time in a state of hope- 
less anarchy. David Brown, being 
the senior chaplain, was consfiered 
by Lord Wellesley the head of the 
Chureh ; but as he had no official rank, 
the other chaplains disputed his pre- 
eminence. Among these a certain 
Mr. Shepherd, who had been an 
officer of dragoons, was the most 
unruly, and raised a report that 
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David Brown had never received 
priest’s orders. The consternation 
among the inhabitants of Culcatta, 
who had been married by their 
favourite iminister, was ignorantly 
great, and the Military Secretary, to 
whose department the care of all the 
churches belonged, summoned Mr. 
Brown to explain, The explanation 
was that he had, indeed. only come 
ont with Deacon’s orders; but that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
save him the expense. and delay of 
a voyage home, had sent him an 
authorisation to act as Priest. ‘“* Why 
not set people’s minds at rest by 
making this public?’ inquired the 
Military Secretary. “ Aud gratify 
the malignity of Mr. Shepherd by 
taking notice of his inventions? 
No!” was the reply. So the Seeretary 
acted on bis own responsibility. He 
called Mr. Shepherd before him and 
administered a reprimand. But the 
spirit of the dragoon officer broke 
through the stuff gown of the chap- 
liivn, avd he challenged his repri- 
mander! It is not to be wondered 
at, that, when the Military Secretary 
returned to England, and was con- 
sulted by Wilberforce and other 
members of the “ Clapham sect” on 
the Indian Church, he strongly re- 
commended a bishop as the only 
method of keeping the chaplains in 
anything like regimental order. 

Bat the greater was the force of 
individaal effurt when professional 
combination was so difficult. David 
Brown and Claudius Buchanan saw 
the splendours of the Wellesley reign 
receive their highest consummation 
in the reverence shown to religion by 
all under the Governor-General’s in- 
fluence. He was characteristically 
ostentatious in his attendance at the 
ordinances of worship, not for the 
gratification of personal vanity, but 
to render his wishes and practice un- 
mistakable either by immigrant or 
native. He went to church in state, 
and consistently throughout his great 
career discountenanced immoral and 
irreligious men. He contributed to 
the fund for the translation of the 
Scriptures into the native languages, 
and had the policy to represent the 
scepticism of former times as not 
ooly a proof of bad taste, but of a 
want of patriotism. The French, 
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with whom we were at war, were held 
up as professors of atheism; it was 
right that England should make open 
profession of her belief in God. 

The death-bed of Mr. Brown was 
cheered by the confidence he felt that 
his mantle would fall on worthy 
shoulders. We have already mention- 
ed the name of Claydias Buchanan; 
and to show that religious biography 
has its romance no less than military 
or naval, did space permit, we would 
fain extract an account of this excel- 
lent man from the animated pages of 
Mr. Kaye. 

The highly effective picture of 
Buchanan is followed by a portrait 
of Henry Martyn, whom the author 
lovingly compares to Francis Zavier, 
without his visionary excitement; 
and when the bead-roll of names is 
called over, in which .Brown, Bua- 
chanan, Martyn, Corrie, and Thoma- 
son, head the list, there is no further 
ground for fear or uncertainty. The 
champions are in the field, and vic- 
tory is assured. Nor is a leas honour- 
able status awarded to the Baptist 
missionaries of Serampore, but rather 
are their straggles, their quarrels, and 
even their darker deficiencies, dwelt 
upon with a complacent conscious- 
ness that they were free from Epis- 
copal authority, and unencumbered 
with a sufficient income to keep them 
from the drudgeries of labour or the 
trickeries of trade. ‘‘ That awkward 
circumstance in the lives of the chap- 
lains of Bengal,” exclaims Mr, Kaye 
in triamphy “the salary ‘of one thou- 
sand a-year, did not stand in the way 
of the struggling Baptist.” A man 
of the scholarly fame and Christian 
races-of Mr. Carey deserved.a nobler 
Introduction than a sneer at the 
superior worldly advantages of the 
Company’s clergy; and last man io 
the world to grudge to Henry Martyao 
or Claudius Buchanan the compet- 
ence which left them undisturbed by 
the trials of poverty, would have been 
William Carey himself. The array, 
however, was become fall from all 
/quarters. The Danish settlement at 
Serampore afforded safety, if not 
wealth, to the noble band who had 

roceeded to India as missionaries, 
Independent of the Indian Govern- 
ment, While Oarey was preachin 
in the highways and streets, War 
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and Marshman,. worthy coadjutors in 
so lofty a task, translated the New 
Testament into Bengalee; “and on: 
the 18th of May 1800, to the inex- 
pressible delight of the whole party, 
the first sheet was struck off in a clear 
legible type.” 

Warming with the success of the 
holy labourers at Serampore, Mr. 
Kaye cannot restrain his joy at the 
feelings of Christian brotherhood 
evoked by Carey’s fame. “ Lord 
Wellesley's magnificent design of a 
college in Fort- William, for the educa- 
tion of the younger branches of the 
Company's service, had been inaugur- 
ated, and a staff of learned professors 
and teachers appointed to. give prac- 
tical effect to the scheme. At the 
head of this staff were the heads 
of the English Church in Calcutta, 
David Brown and Claudius Ba- 
chanan. There was no sectarianism 
in those days among the English in 
India: and neither did the. Gover- 
nor-General look askance at learning 
and merit in a dissenting guise, nor 
did’ the English churchman of the 
Establishment refuse to be assoeiated 


‘in this and other enterprises with 


pious men of different denomina- | 
tions. It was enough for them that 
Mr. Carey was a learned man, of a 
blameless way of life. So, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Brown, he 
was appointed teacher of Bengalee 
at the college of: Fort-William, on a 
salary of six hundred a-year.” Evil 
days, however, were at hand, when 
the effects of the mutiny of Vellore 
were ascertained. Whether from a 
fear of the. destruction of caste, or 
anger at a change of uniform, or - 
insults offered to their superstitions 
by the less politic of thé mission- 
aries; or a combination of all these 
causes, the Government was thor- 
oughly alarmed. It would not be. 
answerable for the conduct of any 
promulgators of Christianity, unless 
they were officially under their con- 
trol. They, therefore, objected to 
the settlement of persons devoting . 
themselves to the work of proselyti 
ing without a special licence 

the authorities; and as the appear- 
ance of religious liberty was on the 
side of the unauthorised professors of 
the Gospel, the struggle was bitter 
and long. The company at Seram- 
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[ Aqperd), 
and wheal that zealous! and: ilaborions 
missionary ‘was removed obyh:death, 
at|the »wery(timewhen' the néw pre- 
late took: obis; departure from! Bog. 
land, no farthest | objection) was! niade 
to, \the nomidation of the Boardswf 
Contrel.,; Bet’ BishbpmMiddletem dts 
not se/locky inv escaping) the! devin. 
cidtions of: bis present historia. °Hie 
had the misfottane: tobe: oneonf-the 
greatest Greeltstholars: in Kogland, 
and to. be .pationised:.om necountiof 
bia literary talents: ~ the! ‘powerfal 
family of, theo Pre cThe iti- 
quities, of - the! Gr article and the 
pluralisnt. (heaped: :obs|shim oby bibis 
patrons; fied little | merey/at the: hhadds 
of, Mr, Kaye; Afriendlporitic might 
baye considered that thie: sacrifice! cef 
his classical, position andy bis» erchddi- 
astieal -offices: waa a proof .cf consci- 
entious ‘earnestness iii the: tase of 
the ‘Gospel. The! dignified /inewn- 
heney of St, Pancras; and the repede 
of a| prebendal stall an ‘Lincbln, were 
a great priee to ypay: for the privi 

of, snffering, Jabouribg, and -dying’ in 
the, jhot; climate \:of : Bengal, with: mo 
friends to, Bharg)/or! appreciate ohis 
scholarly refinement, «and:cevil .con- 
struction. to, be! put. obo all shis-acta. 
His-griefs and perplexities are -somie- 
what, trinmphantlyi (dwelt oni ° When 
he) jis suffering;ofromd) one hf othe 
effects iof the.climate,y swhichiist known 
by the meme of: the erm eae 
“describes: itas havitig: ignited» his 

whole frante; .and:renderdd ybim little 
qualified ; for anything: ‘that - requires 
attention ”’---ye /are compldtently told 
“(that there was something othatiirri- 
tated-him even worse than the prickly 
heat, aod shat i dwas+s Dri Bryce, tlie 
Presbyterian: chaplaim’’! This excel- 
lent and izedlets oPresbpteriam seems, 
indeed,.to have-been an. incarnatiomof 
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teymen-suffer;iand:to liave spreads the 
infection. wherever he came, || ite \first 
applied for thé: alterndte:use of the 
eathedral: for his 8 » miinistra- 
tions 4: he then igdb the! useoofhthe 
College: “Hall hand ‘beiving: dehonncéd 
Episeopalianism, | with alhits:]ordd y'pre- 


tensions, he »/pubdlished» his, discourse 
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cetémorials;: Bishep:’ Middletow Swas 
djavited, to battend; Bishop: Middle- 
ton vdid ont: aveeptr ithe invitdtion, 
put he proceeded on a tour tlirongh: ° 
out: hisy diocese, 0 His | firsto journey 
iwas:froth Cafcatta to Madras. °(Matly 
things |/écédrred(46' vex him?) "His -the’ 
official: authoritp:ovet the 'cheplaiiis 
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the same ispirit ‘lie desired 'through- 
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solemnity; and! récbgaised aso myeh 
/aniforthityoass possibiesin the  ebrvieds 
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able’ methods of “iif : our i 
gion, but’ that “any * government” 
ferfererice could be Rott az 
different “spirit, * Or te Jealo i: 
the’ natives,” Heber’ writes! 
first’ Visitation "in \18%4, °I * 
neither heard ‘nor By any “tte 
tions.’ ‘Phe very small-degred of “af! 
tention which “E have, excited | hi 
been “‘apparen ‘that®” of carios ee 
only, The King’ of Oude and ff 
coutt, éxpréssed a wish’ fo be present 
at’ the “Resident's ‘marriage, pret 
thuch ‘as they. might have. done’ h 
it'been & puppet-show ; Hind ‘a8 Hig 
majesty is said to ‘be ction’ id doe: 
tunies, I susptet that’ the ‘novelty'df 
my lawn sleeves. may-Have in ‘part ine 
duced him ‘to “hogdur’ me! by” askin 
for my’ picture. | Front’ the Brahmin 
and Fakirs ‘of both, religions ‘I have 
had pretty frequent! visits. “Some’o 
the Motelcpans have affected ‘to treat 
me as of. near ay the same faith rr 
theniselves, to’ tall’ ‘me thei 
ecclesiastical wane as well ‘ab 
the ‘Christians; bat’ “these oainbli 
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Sterhe’s Hranciscan) ‘of the  povert 
of their order. A rupee or two; with 
a request that they would ‘Femefi 
me ‘jn their prayers, I’ have “fou 
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fly; going, on; buf those i 
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SAY: 


have been. the. resnit ish 
licy, we learn'from fhe alain 
efical observations of. the , bis 
ony ; the population,.¢f Upper India, 
“They jare a prod au able 
le; ag.yet, I apprebend, .by, no 
ve thoroughly ami to. the 
English or their, government; : not 
giikely. to, draw, the, sabre. against 
y one who, should offend their 
rejudices;; and, thofgh caring Jittle 
Rs religion. itself, extremely likely 
: tp, adopt the. name. of religion as. 2 
oftoe if induced by, other. and 
ostensible motives: to. take up 
rms against, thei masters. ; 
seh. circumstances Government oh 
tainly act; most. wisely in a, care 
Gbstinence from, all, show, of Interfer, 
ence; aad ibis stl more. fortana 
hat the inhabitants of these. (the 
North-western, Provinces) ; ave, not 
at. present. the remotest, .suspicion 
that,an ny such, interference is eontem; 
plated.” 
The. same clearness _ of. Yision pa 
les lerness of heart are manifest in all 
shop, Heber’s ways... On fhe great 
ame of, the recognition of caste 
among the converts, he. decided , in 
your, of » this concession to. the 
0, prejudices, baying. ‘agcertained 
that eyen among aie it “Hi 
considered not, a religio fous but a social 
distinction... - Tt "a minus he,** blood, as 
he: considered, ‘ European 
nations, , the haat aad of the 
paniard, the titles, of the English, 
n,, this and. other ; poigts the new 
Missionaries had declared themselves 
pgeinst the old; the. Baptists . at 
erampore had split into two camps; 
differences, were srowing everywhere 
into animosities ;, and eber's object 
as to prevent an naseemly disunion 
inthe. Chureb over which he . pre- 
sided, oni ‘a question “in »which -he did 
not think the essentials, of Chris 
nity were congerped, Rie jedgment, 
43a in, this cage. has 
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cepfgcation .of | the .nevemnes|) Of -the 
héathen; stemplea, | -Those':2evenues 


hadicbeen. guarattedd bythe treaties 
ofiannexation to which Bprgland owed: 


thecowntries where the temples were 
placed: Timid’ pétsdns;* Willing” to 
plese “both parties recommended: thé 
Céipaby to’ discontitine thé ‘money, 
fy nents, But to ‘commute them into 
tds. The, Bebgat’ Board of | Re- 
venue, however, had clearer, eyes, and 
ed to scorn, thi; attempt,...to 

palter. in, a double. sense...“ The dis, 
tingHep they; wrote... to. the Seere 
tary, of the,Government, ‘appears to 
them.,.quite illusory. :oo'Phereods, in 
fapgis;no- argument -against the simple 
ayment of a-dovation «(should not 
this! -be . dotation'?) im money, which 
dees not iapply with °‘gredter “force 
inet a permanent éndowinert ih 
lads and if ‘if be not’ just and. ex- 
mt’'to pursue ‘the one course, it 

may be certainly predicated, that. no 
case can be made out, for, adopting 
the other.” .Of this, decision, of .the 
attthorities, Mr, Kay. expresses -his 
udgnalifed approval. There being 
DOescape,’’, he writes,“ through the 
agency of a romise, Government, 
except where there was some spe- 
cial justificatory plea for. resumption, 
heldto tie money.’ payments; and] 
humbly‘contcive that they were rigtit.” 
As Mr. Kaye Pay the ‘pre- 
sent time We ate glad “to perceive ‘a 
widening Of His’ views “of Christian 
brotherhood, and’ a téndenty td attri: 
bite® actions ‘to P tere motives! the 
absence ‘of ‘which we dbserved with 
solfuely pain in’ thé°early ‘pert ‘of ‘his 
narrative) The ‘character ‘of Bishop 
Wilson" reedives “a” just and eloquent 
ae" jg a thé ‘same "pen which 
d SiiclP sting praise’ to’ Bishop 
Middleton. Yet the°efforts’ of the 
two! ith were directed td” ‘thé Csame 
end! and’ finally took the’ ame’ form: 
Can ‘anything be fiicre ténsbfatory’ to 
thé laboiters it: that préat’ant toil- 
cote lvinepard' thin’ {he dongdigtis- 
nefs'that' théir a¢tions will be viewed 
in -“@' generous spirit’ by“ thése who 
1il@MP) Kaye! have the! talent “arid 


elotfiieride't¢' protect’ them from the’ + oox: the’ deepest ‘ititerest: and He wetit, 


wrdnig “éotisttictions which! att syré 
to! de Pu Lapen they “by “Fendt 
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ciatio LR SE Alp ened "pire illo 
Deri Pee ener, that, ie 
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latest: hours might have been soothed? 
by? the knowledge that! his rata! 
would live in the tender attachment® 
affd admirable Jang age oF ‘the “his: “ 
torjan of Christianity in India.’ The 
last’ infirmity of noble. minds...might 
have been elevated in. his instance by ,, 
the. belief, that..a tribute. so, delicate. 
and, kind. would, be, an, incentive to 
others.to, fallow. in his:steps. loidy 


‘Por thé periéd of &’ quarter of a ¢en* 
tury ‘that ‘most ‘evangelical of bishops, ” 
and most devout ‘of men; ‘presided over 
thé’ Indian’ Church. °' No * warnings “of 
failig health) ‘of ‘enfeebling age,’ of" in- 
creasing exhaustion, and prostration ; 110 
thought of honié and ‘its endearing fies, 
of horiouréd ‘old-age, and lettered ease in: ” 
his ‘native cotintry, ‘could’ drive him | 
luté Kit from His ‘post. “He hid resolged 
to! die*"in ‘harntss; “aid in hathess he*’ 
dita; ‘bewailing ‘the “wickedness” of ‘the 
hé#ttn, in the’ midst Of the’ great Ti+” 
didn tebellion, and praying for their con- 
version t6'‘the saving faith.” He was’9"’ 
man sui'generis. Fle lived in’ the world, 
but was not ‘of it) I do not'think that 
I ‘ever ‘saw in ‘a man. of~ his ‘advanced 
yéars’ such’ childlike’ simplicity. »° He. 
mixed “largely With society; Indeed, it 
‘may be stid that, ih fhe best Christian 
sense, he was of a ‘réally social disposi- 
tion; hospitable, courteous, ‘of an over- 
flowing kindliness, incapable’ of a malf- - 
ciotis feéling or'an ‘ungenerous act; an 
yet I ‘havé Known people to writhe be-. 
neath the’ guileless, uticonsidered words ~ 
which’ had fallen from’ his’ Tips.” Hig’ 
eccentricities of demeanour, cOnspictiious 
as they ‘were to some, and frequent ‘sub- 
jects’of itreverent discourse ‘to men un- 
mindful of his many fine qualities, were 
little observed by those who came within 
théit ‘genial inffuence, and had eyes to 
seo and fatiilties to widerstand ‘the inner 
nature of thé ‘man. “His ‘strong. devo- 
tidal ‘spirit, his ‘self-forgetfalness' in’ his 
Master's ‘cause, his nnstinting Tove to- 
wards ‘his fellows, his” earnéstness ‘of |, 
spécch, his ‘eérgy of action, had: some- 
thitig of an almost! apostoli¢’ greatness 
abéut them.’ Few’ of his contemporaries 
had taken ’so”litt#e’of the form and: pres: ” 
suré of thé tines in Whieli'he lived” 

“Tn the ‘cotitse Of his Tong episcdpal 
career, hie traversed’ all’: parts. 0: Thdta. ; 
In ‘the progress of ‘Christian missions ‘he, 


from . ‘station’ to station,” en¢duraging,  * 
animatitp, aiding’ all. "He was of the 
high eVangélical “otder of ‘Churchmen ; ., ° 
and lié Would’ ot sanetion any of those 
compromises dnd half conversions, those, 
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cliagings tothe, old gdrments:of! castes 
ate the; earlier; missionaries, not alte~ 
er 
yielde 


without episeopal authority; had 
Si Ba faith, and, ag, 


to in, p art 


“ane bs wht qe Ca 


i ‘“phorough* was emblazo ppt - ’ He 
diteverythitig in a'large Way, Mitlod oug 
pare gospel trath ‘wis Bu ome to hit” s 
than fie" dignity’ of @hurth “ovet 
which he preditéd?' hé strove! migtitily 
for the. eutward honour.of,.tuat Church, 
and, he; has left an enduring monument 
of hig resolution in. the .great cathedral 
of, Calcutta, Tn the face of many, dis, 
couragements — disequragements,, even 
from . friends, .. who... belieyed., .that., the, 
money. expended on ,that,,. magnificent, 
sttucture might have been more, profit 
ably diffused. over,.a larger, area—he 
laboured, onwards unceasingly, giving 
largély from his own store, and, seeing 
the completion of his work, as, he, often 
said; he. should, in tune. to lay his bones 
beneath it, If he was mistaken in. this, 
* it was a grand mistake. Only, those, 
who. were alike ignorant and unchafi- 
table, ascribed . it; to personal vanity, 
The dominant idea in his mind, was.that 
of an outward manifestation of the, glories 
of the Christian Church, speaking through 
its visible magnificence ta, the senses_of, 
the unconverted. 
proclaimed thus, triumphantly, with all 
that ig gorgeous and beantiful.in Art to 
symbolise its attraction¢, and. Truth be 
left without a, fitting. monument. of ; its 
greatpess? He had Visions, too, of,a 
noble army of Christian Churchmen, in 
association with a richly-endowed cathe- 
dra} establishment, radiating thence to 
the uttermost parts of the, Indies; and 
carrying the glad tidings of salvation to 
places-where none before had breathed, 
thé name of Christ. He may have.been 
right, or he may haye been wrong; but 
right or Wrong, he,was. moved only by. 
honest impulses and worthy desires, to 


do God service in that, way; ard, the, 


most that can. be said by those who differ 
from him. is that his way, was not their 
way, and that in all probability he had 
copsidered the subject more thoughtfully; s 
and oe gt at than, themselves... 

vat tbe character and example of 
such & man as Bishop Wilson must have 
contributed largely to, that. progressive 


improvement in the religious character = 


of the English in India, which we,con- 
template. with so much satisfaction, is 
not“ to, be doubted. , Certainly, an, im- 
pulsé was given to the active Christianity. 


of ‘our, countrymen, the good fruits of, Wh 
which it is not easy to.overvalue, Among 


the principal laymen of the period—eer- 
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vatits 06 tite anFthere were maHy? 
nasa of /distinga pa reond 
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Frederi¢k :Millétt\end Joli laowisy i 
gal; Thomas Phomeson-(wonthy seni! 
& worthy master), in the North-W dosent 
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chuneh+building::fands | and missionary 
societies. Lhe ordivandes of the Givarca( 
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aolq Yj yRiten; Isto 
With. Christiqnit Jielding osuphs 
points, in, cap and ,amang tbe: { 
English, officials,.the, course for fur- 
ther .extension, seemed. opening, ;te ana 
indefinite extent, Great obstacles). 
Isiah the, way,; phat: theyid 
percely, Mae 9 obstackes,; andi 
ould BAYA: n,,Subdged yin » timel 
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to the same holy cause. The path 
has -beefi 'opéned “for! the individual 
ahd unofficial exertions of any person 
226f owhatever ‘rank Sor station—in 
{he iprivateadvancémentlof the truth. 
Addioven othe! State swhich | dt was 
formerty’ the! 'poli¢y to-exelude! from 
thie! anere? etumnbiation ‘ofits ‘religious 
sentiments; has come forward withra 
und '‘solenm declaration! of ‘its 
Obfetian faith in the most important 
docujnent! that ever was published in 
Idib. “The proclamation of Quéen Vie: 
totia) Which ‘was ‘promulgated among 
thé? pringes and’ people'dn Noven- 
Wer 1858, conveying the! plad'message 
Of pardon “and ‘peace, contained these 
words‘ Firmly relying ourselves on 
whe trath-of Cbristianity,and acknow- 
ledving with \pratitude® the " ‘sblace 
6f religion"~-but’ it’ wentoon to what 
was considered’ by the zealdts; in both 
rtets of ‘the world oa ‘non kequitur 
=iti~e disclaim alike'the ‘right and 
the desire to impose our convietions 
@h ahy of our’ subjecta.0°And we do 
Strictly: charge ' and» enjoin’ all: those 
who! ‘may be in authority: ander’ as, 
that ‘they abstaia from alt: interfer- 
eave with the religious’ belief or wor: 


ship of any of our subjects on “pain of 
our hight displeasure.” 2/9! 


il Me 
ot botel 
odt i 
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ave’s! conimentary on this is 


UL oN Ohwiatianityino India, \rvslores 


[Apet! 


in fact the conclusion to which his 
historical ’ ihquviriés” atid ‘strodg'- reli- 
gious convictions have led. <A few 
Hibes “ihay’ suri Wp! the Wise’ cottnaey 
gives’ to Fadia and (Mngland, erp 
OClitistianity,” he says, “6f" the Bids 
tish Gdvernmebt and nation, and the 
toleration ‘of ‘the State, ‘are in théss 
words distin¢fly proclainied.” These 
principles are now'to: be wrought 

if practice. ‘In-doitg so the Goverm 
ment is not ealed ‘upon to’ commit 
itself to any farther fipdvations, (GF 
to'resort to'a system of cowardly retro 
gression.” Whatever may have been lity 
alicient shortcomings, ‘the State’ ‘hag 
already done ‘ds*much av if Behoved’7é 
to-do, in’ vindication 6f ity own religion! 
before” the ‘rebellion Of) 1857 ° butt 
over"our heddd)°' Ana T think’ it) hed 
done‘all that % prudently éould do 
the préesent ‘state of the Hinddo‘ mid, 
to! divest, by “aitthovitative in terfe 
énes, Hindooism Of its iidst’ revoltiig 
attributes.’ More at’ some futuré pe 
ried may be’ défe when we see ‘tht 
thé harvest is ready5 ‘but’/at' presént 
it! isowiser, Podo ot aay me 
to» wid, the Hindoo’ tiihd' to work ou’ 
its Own Tegenération, than to force ot 
from’ “without ‘thé® ‘desired’ changes} 
which’ 'to *be €ffeétud?™ must’ take 
growth from witht.” 1aviTg 
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, Wan. Rarliamentary, Reform, is 
the;absorbing topic, ,ofithe dey, the 
absence from the field of, 60, distin> 
guished..a Radigal as Mr,,Gebden hes 
naturally excited, much ;remark;; . His 
obstipate ;,.neticence ~ and; )- seclusion 
when Mr. Bright wae touring asian agi- 
tator,follawed by his, abrapt. depar- 
ture,to.A merica when the; Parliamen- 
tary Session was, opening, were mys+ 
teries, which, have been variously,,in- 
terpreted...The, Brightites, with.dhe 
usual. narro wsmindednese of} the, sect, 
could, attribute. this,strange!, conduct 
te nothing bunt jealousy,.,;Mry Cobden; 
they said, had) been, the; great) man} in 
the; Gorn-law jagitationand he weuld 
not, now, consent, to, play ‘second, to 
Mre,Bright!; Otlers, said ;that,Oob- 
den, Who, though not,gifted ; with; the 
grand, “stamp”, oratery, of, Bright, 
is, far, more, politie and)yversed; in; the 
signs of the time, saw, that,the new 
agitation .woukd prove, a; failure, and 
therefore, desired to keep out,,of; it, 
For .our, own part, we; were; content 
to, accept; Mr,, Cobden’s,.own, state, 
ment of, the matter-+namely,i that, he 
went to, America.to look ,afterjhis 
private business. \ But'this,eccasioned 
a reflection. At the time that Mr. 
Cobden’s letter, announcing his in- 
tended departure, appeared in the 
newspapers, his friend “Bright was 
denouncing the nobility and landed 
gentry because, as a “leisure class,” 
they monopolised the chief places in 
our governmental” system.* As if it 
were not most natural that men who, 
from their youth, have devoted their 
attention to public affairs, should be 
preferred as statesmen to manufac- 


turers, who give their whole—time 


to money-making and their private 
business! And now, as if to challenge 
public attention in a most striking 
manner to this truth, on the eve of 
& momentous session of Parliament, 
the most distinguished chief of the 
Radical party not only refuses to 
take his part in the Reform agitation, 


soni9g vas to enoii1ox9 Isioftonn bda 
bat, leaving the countryoto Jook after 
iteelf,, talsesohimeelf, off (to. A menioa(t 
>rand all because »it better: switst his 
private fhusinecs | /Yietthis: Mt. Gaby 
deniis|ao penniless; patniet, compelled 
by. neeessity to neglect: his; eomatay, 
but ‘® prosperous mansfactarer, mbes 
moreover; ihaa o pocketed) ani larger 
amount! of the people/s!: mosepsoda 
return >for a few pears) services, ddtaat 
the, -bardest-working » Prime,-Minister 
that; @ ‘bloated, atistocracy’l, ever 
furnished! ta-the| State, , Nevertheless 
in. atten: disregards of | the : 70000 
retainiog-fee, aid | 2s if; :to ‘burkteqne 
all, Mre Bright's: aspirations: for: she 
overthrow ; of the; aristocracy, ;and 
theie replacement; by, mmannfactanens, 
off, went-Mr. Cobden, l¢aming- the’ bate 
tle of, Reform to (ie: fought iinhisi aby 
pence, (and owithout, even! his connte- 
narieeitnos we toni od 9Stfasb odt 
oh Sa extraordinary: a; desertion (is 
unparalleled, and: certainly, from. 
Radical, point;.of .view, it edmite def 
no justification. But,:we: can{;thoow 
maore | dight..on- the; | .wotives; jof othe 
fagitive.:\. These ,are: deductible, froma 
the contents of a work-which; ! 

published) and (eft. behind, Wim yy It 
is a species of petard calculated to 
blow his own party to shivers on the 
Reform question; and after prepar- 
ing the last sheets for press, it was 
only natural that he should make 
off before the explosion came. The 
book in question is a translation of 
M. Chevalier’s able work “On the 
Probable Fall of Gold ;’* and we do 
not exaggerate when we say that the 
publication of that book is the 
heaviest knock on the head that 
could-be administered to the present 
insane demands for a reduction of 
the franchise. For what is the gist 
of that book but to show that the 
fall in the value of money will in 
afew years become so rapid as 
entirely to revolutionise our nomen- 
clature of value—so that what is £5 
now, will then figure for £10? “It 
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* On the Probable Fall in the Value of Gold: the Commerical and Social Conse- 
quences which may ensue, and the Measures which it invites. By MICHEL CHEVALIER, 
Member of the Institute of France, &c. &c. Translated, with Preface by RicHaRD 


CoBDEN, Esq. Manchester, 1859. 
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Will,..confer., grat ; pdvantages 
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e,. only, .gafeguefid., .against 
le ss." We shall be, content 
for present, if me, an. direct, ta,,it 
the attention, of the public ia, saeh-a 
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Of. a oad! years » beye 
d., singe the, Magazine directed 
neti to the very points which 
M. _ Chevalier now discusses in de- 


tail* At that time, when the 
most eminent geological authorities 
were asserting. thet. the. gold-mives 
would soon be exhausted, the Ma- 
gazine took -an entirely opposite 
view, and, on grounds, identical with 
those now held’ by,M. Chevalier, 
maintained that the auriferous area 
of the new mines,was so extensive 
that they would, Jong | eontinue to be 
highly productive, and that, in con- 
sequence, a great fall. would take 
place in the value of money. The 
contitued 'prodactiveness' of the mines 
has already falsified the calculations 
of those who antici vag their ‘speedy 
exlitenea ; ot, Chevalier sees 


A. Dissaluing, Riew of, Money. andsthe, Franchise. 


356. .years, 


daily :/garnib gs’ 
gay, 1848, when, 


ye of; make 15d. onii20dim 


J, climates, 
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{ [Apna fe 
eveny.neagom, ton believe | that: theina 
present -produttiveess: will odontinuei! 
unimpaired for along tishe 20> comeuh 
If, sa) there wilh be)nodads of hands 
to) work (themjio Taking: Australi, 
and California ite eupioeey the: otdinargs: 
the> miner, wsayee 
Mz Chevalier pis }is< dandoyety ati gina!) 
present; houry {menoawall Jabour ati! 
gold: Gnding (witness the ) gold, washerg | 
of, the, Rhine) eventhough they only! 
iday te: Lo chowns 
low,8) pointy henjouneh they prodagis: 
tiveness of Uke; smrines ofall» before: they— 
Wilk; ease; too che worlged tc: Bat|idetol, 
us,¢empare the earnings of the minens)o 
withheven the bighest rate; of wagess! 
which generally prevailscin temperate ic 
and» «aniongsbsthed! mosh 
prosperous, nations sdf Aiarope, +s yy! 
five; francse=4s; | QdioqHow vwidel aso 
margin,,is., still leftil «+16; folkowsy’rs 
says, M..(Chevalier, “that: ithe walaess 
of gold might; fabb till, simeteem 2franicso! 
16.) | ‘sheuld| contespotid oly toosthers 
amennt of; wellbeing: which canetated — 
pregent, be » proenved. fort fites frangsio 
(43.,2d.) «By this calculation, the» falto 
in the value,.df money weald | im the ci 
end, amonnt.to: threéfourthar;+ ind! 
other;| worflsy: to, procures the’ samésy 
amonnt, , of « subsisteneeicit) would: bel 
requiaite. (other othings) being» equal) }o 
to give; four:times as anuch'|igold! asdo 
at. ‘present. » According |tos! thik, tweo7 
Are VERY far Son reve ~ lof .vtheat 
crisis,’ » | ei di ; dont 
Let. .us a i exhibit thd! aan 
ordinary; change othnti das odecurred! 
in the supply of the precious metals— 
within the 4ast hbalfeentary.,.At the 
beginning of the _presguti-century, the A 
annual addition made to the stock 
of gold: amongst .the. ‘nations..\of 
Christendom was barely £2,500,000. 
After 1830, when the: Ural and Si- 
berian mines began to: be developed, 
the annual supply of;goeld rose by 
degrees to £7,000,000;¢+ at which 
amount it stood in 1848! Now, the 
annual yield of gold {{aécording to 
M. Chevalier, who is the highest 
authority on the subject) amounts 
to, £38,000,000,+ In, other words, the 
antiual supply of gold has, ine o- 
more. than. five-fold thn the. last 
ten years, and fifteen-fald, singe the ber»: 
ginning el the, seninay | epee 
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pewdhines!of Oalifornia) and Austi‘a- 
lisptogether with the | oldbones, have 
during) the olast xeight ‘years added 


atleast” 160,000,000! to‘ our ‘stick of | 
 galdsds &, upwards of £400,000,000) ' 
more than if the: supply! had! continned . 
asibewas -indS48i Ft isenotwithite’ 
’ whiel’ the: ‘rpde’. iy 
metals 3”) 


the purpose of this article 'to-expldin! 
the: varidus causes!o which: ‘hitherto 
have prevented 86 greatan: ‘ineredse 
toy the world's ‘currency’ producing ‘a 
commienstirate\deprociation..'1t will 
sufficb to; point out the chief of) these 
—natnely, | the! | substitution’ ‘of gold 
for-silver|money in France’ and some 
other parts of Karope: © ‘Within the 
lasbeight years about £70\000,000 of 
silver cbas’ been exported to ‘the 
East,* the ‘vacoam being filled. ap by 
the new supplies of geld sthoney; which 
can besbad ehéaper.: It-is-proved by 
experience that'a difference oftone ‘pet 
cent!|in walue:will caube’ gold-money 
tocsbe:isubstituted | for: silver-money, 


ankvica versa. | Bat the change that’ 


has:taken place’ inthe relative valae 
ofegold! and | silver,/owing' to “thé “ex” 


cesbive supply.of the former metal,’ 
In: 


is three! times *greater’ than this, 
thei French market,” says’ (M)o@he 


valier,: “‘ silver'is snow at a’ ‘premium.’ 


Tethose who bring ‘them’ a quantity 
of ({segined« silver, | 'the "dbullion-mert- 
chants will give «a certain: sum ’ Be- 
yond jts!i legal »equivaléat ino gola- 
money. }oTHisopremium is adotirious 
fact ; it is quoted every day ; every 
morning thd) néwspapers ‘anwoutice! 
Ditiog:: the last ‘two peur it" tins 


A Dissolvthg: Vidw'of Moke anh the: Fraiielitse. 


an Eat Reta from. 90 Baksiicomf ; 


lower, Bat! or 


‘a proof that there. is nae 
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yy ime a 
franes”—— a ceite & 
he tye 2 é '‘ptentt 
per’ cetl 4 r th bircims ne 

4 4 ee colon 
placed," FFrna’ 4 
aici the Mares! with’ whith 
etiding towards’! dé preciation’; 
they Sey sales aitgue’frp tpe' if gh 
he ‘preniitny’'t Fibre 
ground: a ae dititici ti se 
future be val 
seem tert oun “fail ‘inté'a rem 
error.” ) Beating ih mind that’ 


’ cenitof° difftence’ is: scathcient 


one ofthe’ pr tetals to bb's 
stituted for i offer, it Wits + 
mafifest? "that ifthe’ he Bold-sn 
plies ‘had not come’ into’ ‘mabket ” 
in! ‘exttaordinay ‘abunddnde, the’ pres”! 
miuin pon “silver might: never 
rise ‘above lalfits present an 
untik’ the’ whole Saflver’- cree Pot’ 
Frahee had “been bought up 

placed by gold'F And: ince” we 
mium ‘pon silver has‘ risen” to uh 
thtice! as? itch “as stiffices’ as 
substitation éf one “of the’ prec 
metals? for ‘the “other, it. is Olde eee 
that there mast bea’ plethora Of gold”? 


seeking “émployiedt ° fig “this “waly,°° 
‘Asaw nee! méré than eridtigh of” 
secks ‘employment in’ this Wh 

diffitelty °i8° ‘employing! it ” f — 
other waiy,— that: ieré ‘ts tio’‘tha 


EloLOU colvasue 
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‘shows as follows’ °° 
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1857 
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ere et 
ba abapeeatip £50 060,000 for, Tass" year, ia tis 3 be about. $10,000,000. 5 


ited tn ‘thi¢’ text. 
ft id true that'this premium ‘pon ‘silver 
tnceneed Geniand for that \metaf in fh a 
inctebbad dethand would have ao iany at 
of the silver by gold in Europe—-had-not-rendered-it woe tosend 
the East as the best market for it, a x: 


sf 
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ord thi be flted’ wp wee, Gurteicy, 
find! tbat as ° as” 'thia'" Sb: 
sbitathiio OF Zola “fo ee ig -the 7 
barreriéy of 'Franed is“eotiplete”,’ the 
62! Of 4h ew" gf aPrincs wil 
me with a ee ti rs 
aPgenérat' repletion in the ¢tirré 
of! Christendom, ‘aid! i corpse 
fall in ‘tha wilde of mibney. 
g0Rhuices tao cise MEO Her’s ex! 
idfi, °13" ‘thé'“"pathchiatte™ “whieh 
bpetdrded #hé fall e' the’ valte ‘of 
Blas oHow long with itt Be! Before 
he action Of this parachute’ “be over: 
Obnis,nd.'#6ld ‘Comes? dowH”' tH! its 
weaurals lével?" M. ‘Ohevaier- states 
tHatiin' the ‘six vents s' té thé 
THodF | January ’1888, £45,060 000" 0? 
silver! had? been exported ‘hore | than 
Ghis Hin ported: itd place!’ being” 
plied by gold, as ‘shown by! {he exit 
orhary amotst of pom beetin) 
im thee same period coined at! the 
Dario Mint. © En “Orde? to ‘tinderstand 
diy Othiso“ex traotdinary’ ‘addition’ to 
theold edinagé Was heeded, it! midst 
be! orne ty! itfind tat" the: pom 
deficit Of £45'000:000 ‘dde8 not Te 
sent the entive @imihution ‘susta hed 
by Brance? in othe athount’ of! 2 
sifvero currendy! | On" the! is, A 
tive?85) yeats Betwetn 1816 ‘and 1851}: 
the excess of the imports of silver 
into F raves) over! the" ax 2? “was 
£2:000;000)'''Theveforé to Have Kept 
thie! bowrrency® of Fratee fi its” nor- 
maid Condition, 18 “millions! of “stiver 
world require 07 Hive” been” Wditedl 
tolipdabing the ‘six years sibseqient 
tol) 1859 5° wheread! 45' ‘millions’ were 
during that period ‘xithdrawn: from 
ith 7AGedrdingly; thé’ actual dimina- 
tion! sustained "bythe? silver carrentty 
6f:Fyande by ‘the ent of’ 1857 was 
hot £45,000:000, "bat" £63,000.” Add 
say 12Vor 14. millions for Tast | year, 
aodoton it Will ‘be’ seen’ ‘that’ the 
sitversmdney of Frarice’ fs me faily 
seventyfire millions ster 
would © have” been’ rh ig sha: 
tinded ‘as they werd" for to 1852. 
Deduct ‘this fron¥ the °£160,000,000 
Of! goldy thie!’ produde “of the neti 
mines, ‘and ‘the ‘wonder will 4 ite 
deas’ ‘as: rte wnere alPth foe as 
gone: to.) Ti 
retarh laid: before'the’ SS teen ‘on’ 
the Banke (A chy that® the exports of 
silver*to the “Hast ‘from Great Britain 
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rape! 


atid the MediterHahehn ia th Eft veh 
sfbstijueit t0" 1851 ‘Was £56,6%0,0¢ 
1,670,608 phish Beat Wak 6 


Hie the i Fericd i wits Tr 
te eR, ey 6 


Erte NE 
milton, | % ‘ieatly nine 


TKS iy nl Bi be" sti tracted” 
ftenew gold plies? so. thy 
the “ettya” supply 

prodaced. by the hew: mines, 
mots “thith A ‘tenth “part, im 
tindecotinted’ yap, and “capa able 
idflaencity prices’ sia ‘the 
valie’ of mdne then, ‘pe 


Roan Ga sma regu? sup 
in dhy y may W theres 
tides? (a8” it Certainly - Aid  aoge 7 
fh he cae> of’ Ratio poses 
raw material “ and 
inthe Tents “of fat its ‘tha’ hou 
whut ‘ate’ we “to a t. in’ tte 
four ’yeats, bili nde shall ave 
ceased to’ act’ ag para ule, B 
when ' the enti * bitte of the ew. 
tines’ ‘Comes’ to act, 80 lely and exetd, 
sively’ th “epreting thé ‘vatue’’ 
thé “Currenty ? ‘Age iilhg to the’es- 
titidte’ of 'M? Chevalier’ and: ’o' 


atithorities,’ the Whole. stock of’ si er 


miotiey: in” Fran¢ 
sompewhat ‘mote * 
sd that fully bneHalf or it hs aalregi 
been “drainéd’’ Off, and “replaced” 'b 
gold ; and althou h Germans, Wy 
Offers. a ‘field “for the ' Substitatio ot 
gotd'for silver” money ‘to iat @ ott at 
this ‘macher of en hi ing the 
gold-supplies*: Mi lainly have a a 
end “in, @ ‘vet'y ibn” ~'Thdeed, 
evety ‘yedt Saicetth this’ field for 
thé ‘émiploymierit “of” Ola will contta ct 
rapidly, till’ it’ disappeats 5 “80 that, 
even before: this: His ri be act taal 
fitted; the new gold’ come to- 
sn on ‘the Bederal at 


~ was, ‘original 
ai £100,000, 





Tents this’ substitition' of a 
for silver: money, Naan 
U fully considers ‘the other aie : 
may be" exp pie forthe produce, 
the dew’ géld-mines.”® He. Coates 
what’ diiount Of the ae 8 pets i 
likely’ 'to be ‘absorbed “by such fine ih" 
tries as at present” have ‘an insu 

propértidn of the” précions att oe if 

| ‘currencies 5 ‘dso w bind 

old? motiey may be” 
frou Shred “at Bo tiation oF 
cotmithercé, from hourding, shipwrecks, 
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habits, of . laxur d, after, in 
Nis te amplest os ag. he 
h at gays, ¢Xiraya ABO 8 lowance 
f init operation, ; 0 
D oubling. the 
thate oft the gold to he'f “4 ened 
, hevalier has no diticalty Ant 
to, the conclusion that” these 
nilets together, will, prove quite ip, 
equate to. neutralise ‘the ore of 
new mines. .“‘In no direction,” 
e Bays, “can new outlets, be. seen 
aie” large to abgorb the. extra- 
tdinary production of, ‘gold, . which 
@ are now. witnessing, in, such... 
maher ,, a8 “to prevent. fall in f 
Vi luc, . There is, but. one. way of dis- 
nF of these. masses, , of gold—to 
] by coining them, and forcing. 
em into ,the current, of .circulation 
in countries which are already suffi; 
a ently provided with a. gold currency. 
ik current will absorb, them,—for 
ig, 80 to speak, insatiable 3, it, re; 
ceived and carries off ,all that. ig 
rel jnto it; but. the: process 
absorption and assimilation .. takes, 
place only on, this one condition, thas 
gold.’ diminishes. in, yalue ; 80. that, i 
for, example, in those, torent 
where, heretofore ten . pieces of ieek 
have sufficed, eleven, twelve, fifteen, 
gr even more, Will henceforth, be. re- 
quired, 
Everything. appears 40 -point; t9..@ 
repid and extragrdinary,, fa 100 
ip, the, value. of, mon e dis; 1 
chasing | the extraor {inar Agencies 
present - producing _&. plethora ; of 
the precious, metals, if maybe. well 
to remind, the public that even in ord) 
bary, times there is, a . tendency. 
movey to fall in value, ;, And, hi Se 
ie note with MM, Chey: cr‘ & BED 
tal cause,” which by, its contiduops 
action tends to produce a deprecia- c 
Hon even although... the, produce, of 
1 Mines had undergone. nO .inereas 


e industrial arte. 


? 


working, 
the, nings,;” says pera, Bg 
ever ap mPtpyipE industry ; and, the the 
same. Taw. of, progress azul to ;to, the 
gel Br OCR for, mre 
metuls, from, the gude oat : 
fp snated from. the bowels ap 
therefore, the. bagi cons, 
tinued always at, the - same. riehnessy 
and there were no. decided disturbance, 1 


wit, the Pua Tle lbenrhy 
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Pra NOR betweem supply mud 
sis ost, price of ;&/ginen 
b yGO!G,,.9r puter; world: eos 
h | Wath, the, fanensad 
pice menkion’ anoth nage 
b RE [tO = ae tha 
one be 2B (PPOPOTHOD 988: © 
wee * at @ CoURILY Or, (distaiat ) in 
cteases, the yalue, of money,din thas 
aCe. tne a8) fe ae 
GO 28; many iparts of;j 
we ‘#8,fve(shidings will ;in,Lendomi 
ingly); the, richer pr} jcoun 
grows-rand itis,to be shopedsi ith wi 
80; prosper, (for.,.nery , many, jpearante 
come—th Yalue of money! amongst 
bt will. , but, surely. diminish; 
red, with the value, of| labour; 
bs CE, FEMS, Vis ee 
sien Bath fOr, exemple, in Abe 
forty-shilling; f{reeholds, whieh: {ete 
now, Worth sa mere, traction of shein 
priting value, Which was. such ad 
to, place, their ompers ip a respectable 
sphere; of ; life,, entitling them to the 


of franchise at,a,time.when the Glovers 


rig lg was anything, bat demogratias 
Tt, is.a democratic franchise now, bot 


pies. go BOt, $9, in, its origin. ods mob 
i ain but; on afar, morextecsien 
ways at, work, shoanaisiltsuqotieg. 
ja al purpase .of this paper 
a3 old },is;.n0Wefallg five 
ba ithe: average, in, 1848; she. pichd 
£38, 13 000,000. gi) cow 
to,the world’s stock 
g0 far withia, the; truths shad 
ptorstart ei 


generation; destined td 

wi Bam yt depreciation, of othe 

et1Og Mm . 98 p299%9 ont 

he. abpye-mentioned caneen’ serenshi 
us, naw come.\to the-handredfolt 

sar Patenskemanta of changes whieh 

ner And iota), fondamental 

harm ip middis, that! the 

nth —, it | WAS :ten /yeart 

ean a £7,000,000,- sw hick 

es sthe ;, gold\> mings )((anchading sof 

ig news 

tot Surplys of, -£190,000,000 (abate 

ri hg ahi ann ¢ Of... Sayeply) hase 

of: gold, , tus pub.that ont of sightis 

pig bandgt Atropg, @nd; per mits aid 

even, that imeane amonnt pf already 

ete Tian be, ithrown: out-of 

aetna ONn; abd! doiog: 

rit te be) ohearved., Abas, ei thi 

thea eleven, pears’, time +4, sey: be, 





of 
e 1870 —if, big ontinne at 
present rate 0 ¢tion, not 
‘fess then te cia ae ml 

Pee poured, ;into .: mark 

ate, world a sak DQ; 
ire to, 8 Na, ingn 
aid tera ti the. ale will,.be 
‘sin in 80, But.we, baye-a 
eee @, reader, it 
a. ‘gre at. barintgnce in ,¢al- 

the. crtenk of 

es “in: posi value of. Aa: to) foon (a 
eee: , amount tof gold fod ready, in 
po sgession, of manki nd,.. oe (2), the 
jount, of j it which: exists: In the, form 
;,money—neither of which ., points 
bape accurately. determined, But, 
\4 gal, rec 98, make..the ealcu- 
ation, in such a way 98 Will;, dispepse 
ith a binvienge of, these twO mun- 
hown quantities, and. yet, appraach 
e traih en tolerably reliable. grounds, 
pwands .of three centuries .and, a 
a have elapsed since the discoveny 
merica; ,and_ tn that. time, 2000 
lions sterling, or ie the rate of 54 
millions, an nasil have. been; added 
0 the gold, and silver of the. world. 
¢ know i, that, the, hectolitre. of 
Ala which, in the peas previous 
cost ‘at. Paris rom, 2s. 6d, to 
94., ~ has gost; onan, average during 
ne last half-century .abouyt 16s, 8d, 
1u8, megsured by the, price of grain 
he usual test), appealed to. in such 
eset, the value, of money during, the 
t, three and. a half, centuries has 
alee to only ‘one-sixth .of what, it 
fag. . 1f, then, dhe - addition of . 2000 
thillions sterling of the precious, me- 
‘Spread over 350, years, cange a 
rau” of five-sixths im the, valge, of 
money, what. will be the effect. of 
tore than 500 millions of gold, and 
site (400 of g faa d 100 oP silyer*) 
poured © into mar £:; during. ,,the 
next eleven Sears ? , £500,000,000 
‘only. one-fourth ,of the, amount 
aie. between 1492 aed 1848; but 
‘it will be poured, into, circ culation 
in oné thirtieth part of the time, or 
thirty times -more;rapidly ;—a fact 
which necessarily. implies. that. the 
iperease of population, of commerce, 
ahd,of luxury in Christendom, which 
nruat inve dove 80! much to nentray 
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A, Dissalging, Kiew of Morey ani the: Framshish. 


(Apel, 


(higer the (additions oto the 

smetals dering, the threo and:avhalf 
oeeaturies subsequent: todaitm. 1508, 
8 (wil (be, Comparatively impotent, itp 
inentralige the! éffeet af £500,000,000 
thrown inte | the \sharket during, vie 
next gleyen’ years;rralli the’ motdogp 
a8 the; saturating process ‘has ialready 
been) going: }On std) cehsidetable 
extent. for), some oryears):cpast. bdin 
these jremarks. we-have taliéni; gold 
and,,, silyer together 5:1: butt bas «the 
increase ) of) silyer-sinee! ‘thevene of the 
Loth. centary was four times (greater 
than) that of gald;/itymay-be en 4 
take the case of gold separately. {The 

total, increase of gold: sinive |.that //pe- 
riod ;.was £400/000,000, sandsits de- 
erease in; valup|bas been »three: fourths, 
If, then, the addition: of ;400 millions 
of, gold; io,; 350:hyears fcanse othat 
metal to; fall to omlp ‘dne-fourth) past 
of, its valueyswhat :willl, be; the: 

of the same,amoente af gold» pow 
into; the, market, iny dess. than: d/éven 
Fears?|; Wel:need! not cattempt-s 
predict. what- with he the odxtedt iof 
this, fall. ta) the (valve wo oananeyes- 
whetber ane - fonrth,: ones half, ‘or 
what. .else 317 ith sauffieds 1 simply {cto 
state’. the. egse,ity order tio; contvinte 
every one thet,a ofall cin: theo value «af 
money, is |,at; hand; ,@nd/ that. the cfadl 
will be a serigus-ond. i: Moreovap, be 
it-borne, in, mind; theta; the standasd 
of, the, British. ensneney is gold, and 
gald, .alone,, the plethoral:of 


-tbat (metal will, tell ube our affairs 


with undivided force, sand) with fre 
sults. even, more pesanbe then lindotlinr 
countries. of: Ji isl » tes 18990 

ivery one kuows, the extreardianey 
productiveness ‘of, thei geld, mings at 
present, .We;hayeeonfindd our: views 
to, a; continuance, of the :presentostate 
of, matters,,for .baxeyneleveni yecnrd, 
and. have. reasoned, agoif} after: that 
date; the; produce of, the: mines would 
fall to,their ot leyelod Mund lonsthbt 
Fery,, limited: BUppasition ) we.:| have 
indicated how great will be the effect 
produced on the currency. But what 
will, be the consequence af, as 'M, !Che- 
xalier thinks, the: Malifornian ‘and 
Australian mines *centinoe at’ thelt 
present: rate: ‘of ‘produitiveness! for a 


riyigt 
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sc chcanahbediaditieeatiocnmiaaty £9,0064000, waviag' ineredsed 


about £1,000,000 since the beginning of the-century. 
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chondred yenrsto cometh «Inthe Ural ’ 
{Mouatdins they! wishvowith suceéis 
foads: which o¢ohtaipoonly one''ourtiée ' 
‘of gold’im 450,000 owes’ ‘ofearth ;'aiid “Mei 

Gia) this) vali@y of the!iRibe, the inet poe henbitren 
dav oured ‘spots yield onl y-one ge ‘of | SOON 

cgobdcim Torhillion- parte of "earth. © Hel ‘foo? P+ va 
the other hand) the yield" of the: +h ste “ini - 
goldfields of Siberia’ is Lin ’200008 ; ‘ductive! tre’ 3 fet Very’ ith 
ind, ‘wecordiug (to ° various actontits, - warkéd?2" Bott ‘babhoe The! 
ithe, yield! of the good soils of Califor. nen “eat ; 
ain and \Adstrabia! ise oftet ae? much, 18 i 

Snppdsing; then; ays! Mi Chevaliét, ° en ay 

thatthe soils which’ tai’ be iniost ad. 

qrabtageodsly worke@ =: in Cahtoevta 3 i 

atl Australia prodace at this) rate, Me eo 
end ithat the, auriferons bed" aré'@h er ibaly 'st ~ — af 
eb sivetage (39) ihchéedn tifcktiess, $i ee eee da Be ea for: 
3400 cderesiwould yidld/£16,000000 | ote alee & Tet. 
exabire thin ‘anordinaty year's prd- Ofer ua sdk 6 ‘hid th 
idude >>and a bundred tints thivwpass "8 ew sac the’ President’ 
would'be' sufficlent t6 Contiiue’ the the Whited States pre 

— yidld! | for 'w!¢eutary Now, Sorttta “da a i 

his extént df auiriferous s6H, $Féqat- 

site for'a' century's redaction’ atthe T 

presenti-rate, ‘is’ leew than’ the? wit th 

tof ‘Middlesex! —a dry’ siivell” space th ¥ a 

comparison with: the total superfiéjes 

of dombtries so) wast- ae AastelTh meals aa 

and y\Galifornia§! and)! M. °*Ohevali& 4 fon df Me 


; aS 
thinks itois neta very’ sai cuine view en 16H ‘of’ 6 


‘to osipposd! thiat! in “eaeh™ Of ‘these vin "pe? éXbeeditig 

ied ntiied«:\alleefal!gtodtid © of "this set ae 

extentoand’ richness wi’ be found* 

bAguin- the auriferoud Gép ovits UF ‘Bit a tid at on 

heria)lare in richness étbnd 'to” none, 

‘wodcin @xtent-appent tobe the 4a fidn st 

in‘ithetworldy’ “From ”Kamsthatta re if ee 

and the Ouskod mountiitis! te bagé oe nat kets" of 
of! whichis! !washed! by the? Paeifie eee ae A BRS AGH 
Ocean, as far as the latitude 6f "Pert, Te pursue pale 
tocthe: west: of the Oval Ani over |} ; nomerite tous ‘Se 

t distance) which ! embraees” Half the 

cirevitiof the'plobe if''thége lalttided L 
sithe! muriferoud deposits “aie distr? eae ia i tie ts 4 a a 
buted in numerous gréups and over Sf’ the? fa, lie d 
rca bar five; spreaditig over'a zt fat artidleF rt frost 


ing 9550) rviles!! fi breadth? ‘" a rage, fing « 
—s ho) #6 ‘tie ‘request BF § ai Li "4 
te 


thed late r Ones visited those region #8 Sere se 


{ao We f is to" 


iT 8 m0 Of 





+4 eter 
sai Iw iow " Ti) Sle OO a INDO tont r \ Sea Tibi CoB are p Aes bes Tr 


“SITs dstimate MeOweubice Addl “ntertibe ae est hah dai 
field afperatiohs may be artived Bt) {or it MAME BODO nates 
these auniferons) banks aremueh more than! pincifee iiotHisk S85 oe vast 
forgotten, that \thain ricliness may (greatly exosedoth av of Dito! 108, 000!) Biv fikct eat 
return is not the minimum below which the extraction would necessarily cease to 
be profitable; it is very far from it. There have been worked, and are now being 
propKeds in_all the auriferoussregions, some | bani) dhe ‘produoe of which is natloito- 
or one-sixth as much as theabowed!i) 10 gaianiged edi eonie 000,000 [2 inode 





peer réviewing’toqthe seontroversy at 


, ge od imeregardeto Par- 
ob soursel ves, 


t 4 
“we "abiol that thes redaction! iof: the 
franehise has already gone las ofar as 
@iH ever do the-scountey) any (good. 
SBut puttingsvur own’ opivionvaside, 
‘an@viewive the question ‘as its: now 
1 oy Haren in Parliaments~namely, 
\Show fap the! franchise’ ‘should 
Bs dgdih lowered—it does ‘appear'td 
8° the “Wery ‘height of madness> that 
any ‘nia ‘ot the! ’smulidsty statesman- 
HkeLeapacity shouldcbd foundto ad- 
ovécdte! the views of the Opposition. 
(ded Fohn Russell never oyet) made 
J Pimisel master of sawy ones subject 
She Leis(béen''a Jack-of-alistrades; atd 
OMAN Géntitiue'go tothe edd. His 
-pirésetit’ coadjutor, Mr. Bright,-also:b 
WW idnths “agoy when’ appealed to 
By the Carréency ‘Reformers, confess- 
led “thist’ he’ doe not‘ understand »the 
gestion.” Therefore; if this: ‘dissér- 
‘Qatidnd were in any degree abstruse 
“ft night be nreasonable to expedt 
jan * Gitelligent ‘comprehension of) it, 
‘fron ‘eitheroof these reckless’ into 
eaters. 9 But’ the “case whieh | we 
‘have''set forth ‘isso ‘simiple, that ihe 
Who rand xiwy redd. | Nutarevhersetf 
ja! ‘at ‘present lowering “the franchise 
every year. What’ need: then; for 
‘ny ‘farther redaction by Act of: Par- 
Fiiment? *Bideed,:'it is° a fact too 
‘qe | overlooked that; by that pro- 
Sphressiv® rise in prices (ory whietilis the 
‘hing, that! fallin the’ value of 
“méney)°nataral’to old and’ prosper 
‘dus’ ‘communities; the Parliamentary 
fanchisé Has for ‘years ‘been :under- 
ig ‘ai “extension, altogether vinde- 
né‘of the present extraurdiwary 
pple 6f 'gold.c°IF the! reader will 
turn to any collection -of electoral 
statistics, he-will find that this silent 
lorrsripe, and, extension. of, the. fran- 
chise has been going ,on,,.and. with. 
very perceptible results, ever since 
the franchise was attached to a 
money-value by the first Reform Bill. 
Not only is our country growing 
every year more democratic, in conse- 
quence of the urban (z. e., commercial 
and manufacturing) population béing 
recruited from the rural, and thereby 
increasing at a faster rate than the 
population of the counties; but in 
the large boroughs themselves, the 
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gradual rise) im) reptscoperates ikea 
actoalvextension vfo¢he: franchises: 
converting Le8or 19 bents ittosdJ19, 
althoug!: neither :the bhouse:nor the 
man is; relativelpto theiother houses 
and:classes' Of ‘the’community;! a) avhit 
better than». beforalw Someiof nthe 
ldtge’ tolwus, such as° Glasgow, shaw 
thisin a miost st¥iking: manner++the 
registered electors Of thatocitp having 
iatreased)'/int gumber from 6994dedh 
1832, oto 15,502:dn- 185i: whilesthe 
population during: the»-sanie- period 
only cimcreased:: from: 1202,426) sob 
829,09%,) 0 Th other w wWorda! lin! \ithe 
course of twenty years, while thé 
papulation had increased, little more 
than one-half, the number .of,.yoters 
had more than doubled! . And since 
1651, when o thes.new=!gold-sopipilics 
began ito come-cn, sthe isereasanaf 
voters (in | proportion: to the: ‘popala- 
tion has. been istill omoré! rapid-the 
former having: in 1857 risento-18,448, 
i é” one-fifth, owhile theo latter must 
haverbeen nearly whatdtowas..\Othér 
large: towns also might! be addaced im 
illustration; bot wecdovnot thidk.it 
right ‘to rely upon picked: instancés, 
andocprefer’ to takecdSngland! asom 
whole.) We finds from:) Dod's:/iE/ec- 
tora. Faets, thats between 18325 abd 
1851 the-registeted électorsfor birghs 
have increased) one-haly’, and those dor 
counties” more ('thans one-tiurd, while 
the: total» population : has «dacreased 
less than one third) TPhe>figurés ave 
a9 follows 402 ueiovinu to Yao!ogoms 


' a > ae 190125 
| aes Bleeto¥s: 107! ibassaob 
(for Hoth burgh oi bas 9 vclt 
‘and counties) .9°61921300 84,1 


Potat Population,’ 18,091 005:116,819,014 


if esi 


H AQ ys 

Thus whiles the population of! Kig- 
land has only increased at the rate of 
$3,,0r between a third and a fourth 

art, ‘the lector’, Hive™ increased 

-12ths, or nearly one halft “The cles 
tors have thus in twenty years in 
creased fully one-sixth faster than the 
population. Ireland we are willing to 
throw out of account, owing to the ex- 
traordioary changes produced by the 
great famine.and emigration ; but the 
returns show that, between 1823 and 
1851, while the population had de- 
creased about one-seventh, the total 
registered electors of that country 
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had ‘more ‘than: doubled.’ ': Scotland 
ig°in ‘many respects a safer test than 
éithér England ‘or Freland) :asothere 
jas “been no: disturbance ‘as 

dao population, and ‘also inasmuch 
ag vit has no forty-shilling: freehold 
franchise by: which» factitious: addi- 
tions can 80 easily!-be made! tooth’ 
constituencies. | Whatyothen, do» the 
gtatistics for Scotland show bat. this, 
that whereas the :population: in: the 
nineteen” years! subséqueht' oto “1832 
fincreased less than.‘ orie-fourth,; the 
electors ‘increased’ niore than one 
cud ® The following ure the op + 


"Population, . 2 365, itd 2) rit ae 
"Electors, 64,444" 97,700 


29 Fhese! facts speak: volutes. They 
iprove that an’ extensionoof the: fran- 
chise, far ‘beyond the; proportion ae- 
cordant with the 'inerease: of populs- 
ion, is. going: On- Ati alk: timtes--and 
especially in the large towns, where 
democracy most: prevails,;andwhigh 
gre alivays the most: elamorous~ for 
farther’ reductions, of the franchise. 
Hf>:this,' then; ‘be «the case cin sordi- 
mary times, whatilis to be’ expetted 
in\\\the') extraordinary: pétiod » upon 
which we are entering ?:!; The Radveal 
chiefs: cry for the lowering of! ‘the 
Oonstitation, and never reflect that 
ain! vagency is: alneady» at, work, -by 
which the fabric iis gradually:sinkiog 
and broadening towards the shapeless 
monotony of universal suffrage. | They 
are, like passengers on board ship 
descending a river,.who get, angry.at 
the captain and crew, for not crowding 
all sail and getting upomore steam, 
when, onknown to! them, the vessel 
has already entered on a rapid that 
will bear them porifthy and po re 
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onward tothe depths.of a; Niagara. 
Ani when: wesee Lord John; 
the':flame of{democtatic innovation, 
as! if there-wére a danger ;of) it: grow- 
jog too:faint; hé seems to us; as;ab- 
surdly,employed as if he were .sap- 
plying: Conils, toe volcana;; or, were 
ing’: swith) superfluous: y, fire. 
lavasstreammcthat! wills) spon ibe 
crackling -semidst the trees. "and; pul- 
Jars of hisoown villas o| That the 
nt, £10 \ franchise, ) ten ..(yeaas 
ence, mayi-bive sunk into, what, 
£5 one would-be now, is; saying. the 
least that) cat be said, Whee. the 
tide: of democracy, then, is \satting,in 
upon ts so:strongly, cam it, be the.set 
of: sane;meén:-to. level the way-for the 
advancing fided?; Are.we te open 
the gates: and -throw down, the, 
riers, ‘that. Universal. Suffrage, may 
enfer in more irapidly.?,;, Are. oe ar 
begin: disniantling, the), bul rem rh 
the Constitution--of- on hp mi 
eer mag \Government,.of 
Lords, @ ed sre of se, 
ont! any); ined act On) Ur |>part , 
all;iin-aifer years those, cul war 
will (be: tottering sander, the atta 
and: steadily-inereasing ; 1reReEhy of 
omnipotent ‘demeoracy ? ; Ha- 
sightedness. is -not 2 apaliglor we 
Britishstatesmen have been 
distinguished ;.: but; sarely, even, an 
ass might, sep the).danger t yell 
path ‘which \our,/propheta ,of orm 
80: blindly. overlook,., og: sees 
could..thin that.) the; 
some,of them, e&pecially, of, Lord.ta 
Russel; wasi not akin to, i yet 
Balaam:-the son, of; Boser, wh 
motives of. sordid, minor 
Tsrael,:to..sin, by. enti tai a 
oytheix “own | fogting me 
nhcinda Justs. : t ee = 


dt tod; | 


= 





# ‘The statistics above quoted (ext ip : wa 4, the nuinber of ora rene 
or C - 


g0W in 4857) are taken, from Doa' 8 E 
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20 , T9qO01qm f BY J iSO 
WM NovEL Of which! the heroine is 
#° "Methodist: male’ preacher, with 
pale red hair!" Shades of West 
Ree 1k aie wore i 
Yesttied ‘a few sprightly ‘bars ‘ef’ po- 
pular'' mrisic’ ten aie deel One— 
fy “hat Ft?°was) “ao shame he 
7 nid havé ‘all'the good tutes ”—he 
\@outd ‘seareely ' hive’ Iboked forward 
+6the day when this principle should 
be"'so-exténdéed as to wrest from that 
‘Power ‘a’ large lice “OF bis! heredi- 
Yary “and lawful dominions; as they 
Wwére ‘then!« considéred, “novels - and 
romance. ‘Had Adam Bede made its 
‘Appearance 489 “tale ofthe day” in 
‘the year 1800, the date ‘fixed fer the 
“story, one hardly knows which would 
‘have’ been’ most ee wd ara 
. € at ‘being’ thus’ made’ to 
fig 7 ig ths triamph ofthe enemy, 
“or the’ old-fashi novelreaders: at 
“having such 1 ome agtnenty 
-monplace’ ‘pr ed upon 1 
“4 Oe OD shale old favourites 
Bellamont and Rosa Matilda, » In 
our own e'! agep” Queechy 
and the Hills of the Shatemue have 


anfesey reconciled us to the intto- 
Guetion ofa Tittle: picturesque . Pari- 

Anjéni into the lovestory,’ which was 
Ufourd hone thé less “piquant-for the 
povelty of the flavour.» Inenevels' ‘of 
‘thé? Fyematne ‘school, young ladies 
“Bad alveddy’ ‘een allowed to. ‘turn 
-ifpebbhiers — but! to°thete! “intended 
hasbands oly.” Bat ai yewng woman 
/WHo actoally mounts’'a’ cart, and ad- 
atehees @ mifxed “erowd on a village 
» préen, ‘and ‘coriclades with: leading a 
“byt wh6° is," "in short, “neither 
oftbr nor léés than 'a pablicly-recog- 
iwised’ Weésleyatt field-preacher, acting 
Di®ngder diréétion,”t ‘and in“private life 


24 
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an ‘interest ‘in’ them vas: the last new 
novel”—sounds: at) first likevan anda 
cious attempt tovdmpose upino the 
patience and long suffering: of uli 
subseribers;(‘and; to dook atvit in. ithe 
most favourable light,/ gives) token, 
on the author's ‘part, of a bolduspirit 
of adventure in quest:of the original: 
Weare told, by! those who {have 
gone into the statistics of dur eheap 
popular ‘literature, thati the: fiction 
which comes most) home: to» the cos- 
termionger’s bosom is that which: has 
the: least ‘to’ dorwithy his” business, «It 
you wish him to weep, iti mnust: Be 
over the sorrows of\a bavoness atthe 
very least : he hears of :his neighbour 
the dustinan ‘hammering his) /wifes- 
a creature of ordinary clay—without 
any ‘particular excitement of his) sen- 
sibilities. But as» the distinguished 
writers, who contribute to the Penny 
Novelist; can Hardly ‘be: supposed «to 
Hidve a very intimate acquaintanee 
with ‘the: manners) and): customs’ iof 
that.-exchusiye soviety which; they on- 
dertake to paint-anless ‘they should 
be -so fortunate / as:to hold ‘situa- 
tions” in’ @ ‘titled: family—it' follows 
that these cheap: tales of fashionable 
life are sometimes mote graphig than 
truthfal. But however highly colour- 
6d, these’ scenes bave:for their readers, 
the same sort. of :charm.- which’ the 
Avabian Nights and \the; Zales of the 
Genii have for :ehildreh—and in how 
maby respects do the rongh workiny- 
Classes» resemble »: children! -+:théy 
open to the, imagiuation | :the »secrets 
of a ‘world -beyond:'themsélves. © Itvis 
probably) to @ ‘similar: feeling ‘amdag 
the higher clases that some’ modern 
writers have successfully: apppéaled, 
when they have,ehosen for their! sub- 


Working Ina” Cottot-init= that our det) the romance’ of homble | Jife, 


“steady churel-going country families, 
or tr’ highly-fashionable” and intel- 
“Jectas London’ young Jadies, should 
“find’ this py Fare? sayings: and 
“doings, atid © her” relations'with” a 


~-@6uple of village “varpenters; distri-: 


Diited' into the regulation three  vol- 
>ximes octavo, and. ‘be ‘expected to take 


instead ‘of /:what v Mrz: Eliot: calls, 
*herdes ‘on fiery ‘horses, .and» :hero- 
ines dn 6 satin boots wand: -crinoline.” 
In the same: principle may: be traced 
one of the (reasons «for the temark- 
able popularity:: df: Tom Brown's 
Sehool Days. 'Thoagh containing :far 
more trath- than most | biographies,:to 
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the general mass of readers it was a 
“novel” in the most genuine sense, 
It would have deserved and com: 
manded success for the healthy and 
manly:tond in whieh) Christian :pria- 

were! made’. faimiliarto. the 
sthoolboy ; it would have); been: in- 
teresting as: a ‘lively picture .of,/Ar- 
nold’s great ‘work: ib: she--moral, ‘re- 
forin' of public edavation ; “:but- for 
tha -niultitude «it | had -am interest be- 
side and separate from these;, it én- 
tered into minnte. and copious detail 
of all the areana: of schoolboy life; 


it: described, from: personal, experi- ‘The 


enee, the habit and modes of thought 
ofa class with whem the majority, of 
‘teaders' wére | wholly |) unacquainted. 
The public sehoolboy was an animel 
whose natural history Jhad: never; yet 
ibeen investigated .by aby competent 
ebserver. li was:pophlarly supposed, 
indeed, that the phenomena: ..of, his 
peculiar existence, scarcely invited 
scientific dnalysise, Those who bad 
alreddy: tried sit’ had either signally 
failed, or- brought::to «light.  restits 


which were very: disagreeable. . His here 


life: was supposed: “to ‘be: a compound »4 
of petty vices, petty tyrannies, and 
petty sufferings, of mean evasions; and 
daring ‘outbreaks; whieh, by some .in- 
sctitable law, asually resulted ‘in the 
production of a perfect! English | gen- 
tleman::: Pablic »sehoolmen.; .them- 
selves knew better; of ‘course j) but 
they were content with. their-own {re- 
eolléctibns, and adopted: the .favour- 
ite fallacy of having *“ something hav 
better to do” | thano!to» put, their 
‘ts¢hooldays” into iprint.,-So, when 4horne 
Tom Brown! came outwith his hearty ‘th 
and genial autobiography, and, they 
who eould speak’ from: experience de- 
clared it to bea’ truthfal) pioture,:the 
majorityof thé! readiog -world, who 
had never ‘been ata public school, 
uinclading, of courte, alk! the! mammas 
bid sisters it» the: kingdom,; rasbed ; 
to» hear | this: dew revelation—tas;shey » 
wouldte Dre bivingstonecor Mr. Bar- | 
nun anil :..were. not’ disappointed. | 
Lhey-almost réglisedqimits:pages that; 
iforcwhich the jaded > appetites oof,,our, 
‘titeraty agé must so ofteksigh—a new : 
@ensation.::» They /Bad., rushéd,\with 
‘almost equal 
Locke, to hear mbst a journeyman 
_tailor _ had . to for himself; bat, 
they discouraged "the ‘Poutig “matt we 


Adaim, Bede. 


eagernéss |) te Alfons :*hthiek, 


once, interesting as he was, when - 
they found him falling in, love with 
the, dean’s daughter. If that was 
original, it was highly improper; or 

if auch, werd: the; hebite of, j 

men 5 the; vlgss ; fe) ) 
brought whefore, the publig, it 
Thos. who, draw 


tien? from,; thé) OK 


writera who puryey | ed 

the iVourt, for, the peop eae 

Fri 8te ; ~~ 1 about, things .w 
which they ean soMAT® 0 &, Very, Am 


- dave the 
Post of 1 of, pe ~o in, spite of har 
eleverness| and. popolerity, ix 


but; .B stage view, ae 
life :and, feelings: of ; th owe = 
And aste most; attemp 
kind, ‘the Bt Vale — or 
real! sa, the shepherds apd. anil 
ofthe Trianon, Bat in, the :¥ 
beforé-as.we, think, “ 
genuine. op met 
(the, real, @ninal, an 
‘gentle; beast, of geod. 9 
made atpifer/the; baietog 
The scene of. Adam, Bed 
| north: midland cn 
bie * ++ bordering 
atte? which we ate 1, to}, 
e\- natives. speak “.w 
the: dileck”-as we are ae 
Mt Casson of the, Donning Arms, 
port himself) the, ad » of 


. been '*‘ br t 
= gent Paes css Bastia 


aud wha 
thai rape ta Mare by 
¢hey-call -the; dileek ag, 
abouts, sin}, that’s ss pe heard 


Sgqnire ‘Donnithorne,; say 
vtinne 5: it's! she dite, eae ae 3 


_ characters , ere the 

Janta :of;, 1yaceopabry vibes 
Squire: and his, popular eee 
_puirsod, tbe, seh ookmaster, 

god this wife,.and. the anal ho 
iment off smechanics,.and, 1 

‘Phew dieno: of the, story. is, a, jourpey- 
man eanpenter,. with a ; natural, taro 
fors mathematics jo ia) tall. . braad- 
cheated; muscular, Saxon, ia af 
sblagk shair, tossed, 


trodden meadow 
Rs we he ten uk oe cere ees 
Ao) bee ee te) 
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mixture of Geli Bidod. « He has"a 
rother, . Seth ° Bede,—closely “resem: 
- bling him in the" large tugyed “fea: 
tures,” and with the samé hue of hair 
and, complexiop...,But, bere. the | ré- 
semblance -ends,; “the. strength of 
the/family::likeness, only, serving to 
reader more: conspicuous the, nemark- 
‘able difference! of ‘expression both in 
fotnt and face.” : sAdam is upright as 
# soldier »'* Seth's | ‘broad shoulders 
Having a slight’stoop;” he bas’ * blue 
Ireamy ‘eyes? his’ hair’ is thin and 
‘Wavy’ —and Tis Platite, instead: of 
sbeing ‘keen, lfké his" brother's,’ “con- 
fing nd enlgngot?” 
vs The idle tramps) always, felt. sure 
they could getca ocopper, from,,,Seth; 
they scarceby ever spoke, to, Adam.” 
y pdbis., difference ‘in’ their” physical 
conformation js made, very ‘artistié- 
ally—perhaps with rather too ‘much 
art—to ,typify the moral contrast in 
‘their . ehatactefs, ‘gradually © evolved 


in, the course ‘of thie ‘story; and’ ‘the 
oMutual  dfiection” between thé “Bro- 
thers, only knit the ‘more. firmly by 
I is ‘points of difference, is’ One 
AY 


jthe , most , delicately-handled and 

J eases pers of the book! ~ | 
,jyjAdam. is the type ofa class, rarer 
Row than even af the’ beginning of 
athe century, which ‘isthe date chosen 

AR OG BEIT den ono 
* cod4/Heothed net dmaverage, man. .;.Yet 
osuchmen as he,arereated here and there 
oimsevery generation of our peasant, arti- 
\Sans+—With an, ipheritanee, of affections 
nurtured. by a simple family “life of ‘com- 
~mofimeed and common industry, atid an 
‘inheritance of facaities. trained’ in skilful 
courageous labour: ‘they make their way 
br dae rately as' geniuses, most édth- 
,Monly as painstaking honest men; with 
* thd Skin afd eorisciehde tode-well» the 
Snag aceyed before them. |. ‘Their lives 
Shave no diseériibles echo beyond, the 
: some ep where theysdwelt, but you 
{ almostcsure ‘to find,there some good 
piece ‘of road, some, building, some appli- 
veation of mineral produce, som¢ ‘Improyve- 
»{thent in, farming; practice, some reform of 
(Parish ; abuses, with which, their names 
+ are. associated by one or two ‘génerations 
~after them, - Their. employers were ‘the 
, Higher for ‘them, ‘the work: Of" their harids 
Wort well,"Sud the work Of their 
‘met Phe thieif -youth 


"in ‘Haniel’ “or paper cape, imeoata!/black 
‘with’ edal-dust ‘or streaked with: ame-or 


t 
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Yel paint} in old;sage their, white hairg 
are seehyin a place of honour at, church 
and at market, and they tell their alt 
dressed sons and daughters, seated rend 
the bright hearth on winter évehiigs 
how pleased they were owhien: they first 
earned their tivopenee, a-day. 1 Others 
there‘are who die poor, and never pubaff 
the workman's ¢oat on-week«days:: they 
have not had the art of getting:rich;: but 
they are men of trust, and: when theydie 
before the work is all out of them, ita 
as if sore main screw Nad got Jooseima 
machine; ‘the “méster'°who» employed 
them says,’ Where’ shalloI find their 
like??” 7 

Adam is a. sound and’ cobscientidatis 
churchman: bis, fayourite books, ‘bé- 
sides: the, Bible—which, from 4 ‘prit- 
ciple, of reverence, he reads on, Sun- 
days only (vol. ji... p. a ae day- 
lors: Holy Living: and, Dying, fe) 
Poor Richard's: Almanac ; and the 
drthodox Old and!New Versions, with 
afi ‘dcedsidnal: dnthem, content; bis 
love for ‘wiusic:’’ Seth-has -becomesa 
Wesleyan—or, -as ‘he might prefers to 
express it, has “ got’religion,” attends 
preachings and” prayser-meetings “on 
week-days—a proceedings, ‘we midst 
remember, almost, as objectionable* to 
“a Protestant public” in those tities 
as. the. confessional’ in ours—studiés 
with wonder and. interest Wesley's 
Life of Madam. Guyon-atid. sings 
hymous,, which, .in one.phase, of his 
life, he very innocently .adopts,as love- 
sotigs (for which»these -compositions 
really stem sometimes to: have been 
intended). ‘Bott ‘brothers: are » alike 
earnest’ men ; but’ Adam's” religion 
takes rather’ the practical; Seth’s the 
doctrinal development. ° With Adam, 


Ais,.work is ptt Of “his‘ ‘creed’; “ndt 


giyen... to, look, deep into’ nijsteries, 
one thing he thinks. he sees teas 
“that good.carpentry is, God's will— 
that :form,-of God's will, that mest 


immédiateby, concerns .him,’); , 

the only notion ‘he has.of | setting, tl 
world) to'rights is,.o far) jas his, own 
part may be dotie incit, toigrapple with 
an evil which at, least he does, under- 
stand, and may help’ t6 ‘re 


“the mischief! edused by biiilding 


pours A hi ene eo 
“slovenly joinér’s “work—and' ’ has 
: | Hor | 


a a ga which ‘can, never 


d_ without ‘riining “somebody” 


‘Tather, different, we, observe, ‘fr 
most se i Sa orf aM 
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regeneration, ‘in that'it begins in ‘his 
own class, and interferes ‘with» no- 
body, Here’ are his own hhotions on 
religious subjects :— 
‘ai Bye’ seen pretty. clear ever since I 
was @ young un, as, .religion’s poaipeninig 
élse. besides doctrines and , notions 
look at it.as if the doetrines was like find- 
ing names for your feelings, so ag youcan 
talk, of ’em! when you've never known 
’em, justiasia manimag talk o’ tools when 
herknows their names, though he’s never 
sovmuch as, Seen: ’em, still less handled 
tem: I've heardia dealjoydoctrine i’ my 
time, for I used to go after the dissent- 
iB Binssneneys along; wi’ Seth, when I was 
9’ seventeen, and got piizZlineg: my- 
oat a deal about thé Arijiniais “and the 
Yalvinists. The  Wésleyaths: you kndw, 
are strong Armitians; and ‘Seth,’ iwi 
could never -abide anything harsh ani 
Ag always for hoping the best, field fast 
the’ Wesloyans | from \the .véry first; 
lig I thought I could ipiek a hole jor, swe 
iu their notions; and. got disputing wi’ 
one‘! the cldssieaders., down at Tred- 
dles’dn; aud! harrasad ,bim, go, first.e” this 
dide'and then; 0’ that, till at last ‘he said, 
{Woung man, it's the deyil making sé ry 
yout pride.and ‘conceit as a {Weapon to 
pes against the simplicity o” the tratl.’ ¢ 
JT.couldn’t, help law i then, ‘but’ ‘aa T 
‘Was going home, I thoyght ‘the! man 
wasn’t far wrong, © begat to seé as‘ull 
vi weighing ‘an na sifting What this text 
means, and that text means)and whether 
folks ‘aré’ ‘saved ‘all by God’s grace, 7 Or 
whethér there: goesan ounce o’ their oyn . 
Will ‘to’tj"was a0: part, 0’ real religion, at 
Hil’ You! may «talk 9); thege, things, for 
hours om end) dad jyou' lk paly he. all, the 
more coxy and congeited for't. .. +.» 
And T found it/ better for,my, soul toy be 
humble; before the mysteries, 0’. God's |: 
dealings,.and met, be making, ‘a’ clatter 
about, what I could, never undefstapid. 
And ;they’re poor foolish quéstions after 
‘all;. for what have we got dither inside 
or “outside of us but’ what vedmes ftom 
(God ?° “Tf we'¥e ‘gota resolutidn toxldo « 
tight, He gave i té{ue)T reckon, finstior 
Tast}'bnt® L eee plath enidughy|we sliall : 
ier ar doit isvithout #/ desolution;, ona 
‘what's! Gaol: for imag. if ae 


And. 80 again t ‘He says * mt 
iM Phere's sucha thing i over: & 


“sptsitial: Wwe, mug ng A “te 9 
side! Gospel i) “Abis pworld. k at the 2 


* 


1 JAM 


@analg; an’, th’ aqueducs, an’ th’ Goal-pit ’ 
‘engines, and sshighh a re Jat" 
Oremford; a man nthiat 
nbesidg. Gospel to ‘make’ won th 112 


reckon. 


But’ ? “heat 66°C’ “hem 7 


‘Addm Belle. 
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preachers; you'd think pie t be 
oe tie toma 
eyes and lop ing i ade 

mM; 9 T° we an ren 
Ct in hi 1e’s. 0a" 
wie Bal iat oe th Kel Bete aug 

as ut 
he tas rirvan (ad bul the Pieattaantlonds 


maké' Him do ‘all the cearved workbapd 
things as wantedja nice hand.;,:Andthis 
is my; way a! looking at ites, Unere’s $Be 
sperrit.o” God in.all things and 
~weekday as well as Sunday-a 
great: pre he ecb ang, 
figuring and the. me ; 







Ss) US, yenr, eet 
ie as f=. vies ‘with 9 oat ¥ aly a 
a man does bits o* jobs’ 0 work 


hours—builds‘an oven for ’s = wife tO save 
her'frorti i to'the bakehouse, er serats 
Scanenedinenaiet makes ‘two pota- 


Mee i 0’ one, fees Stee more 
‘ie dit as hear 
ining after va e eso 


an bg and a-proanjf q- apa 
ae ie oe ia ik Ti # Ho 
€ morro’ pre 










sbeth, ie i; fr 
J "8, iy 6” ‘ta e 
tae a a te 
tet Lisbe sur sinh bt is 
tot in the Bible-io y Got be 
Ht Beles themselves 5”) tie | 
hit imate y,to-act upon ‘it: “* 
alt sriplore, bac cter | espe- 
cia er grief has to mt a hin, 


;.one who “e¢ 

b siness ‘well through, jand: died 'when 
Prom folks: were (going! to ‘reap!othe 
fraits; a,maty’ must’ have conrageto 
look at his life 80; 'and think what will 
sig ‘of it after | yt ef dead and gone.” 
oko tem, pin himsel 
make ain, in (hit at last- 
are ng whith, might, ( 
from, his soe 308 gel “reliant. 
Macter,—-ian; indeper ence. 
and rcorifidence: in, hia: own ; slate 
Which @lmostoamount: to; pte, anda 
watt! of tenderness towards: the weak- 


‘nesses Of ‘others, || “ I've ralways: been 










thinkiig I ‘knew ‘better than ‘themas 
, bélbiiged ts trie, and ‘that’s: ao ‘poor 
ite sell His Tt iw! this: point SP ‘his 
Ee a on tt 
8 ws a e | 
pu. at many, : es sity y 
" ead th as Ap et 
uwhich;.the, abr, scarcely i ed ; 
ia late ‘story,-as in, real Ji whi bw 
vii ju 2 MAY. Approve; 
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strong 


AERA ABER MGS, 
be,.with 4 feat RH , brother 

i be of {gonse 

figtitious ¢ haracters, rf 

AO; much that is, 

may, fairly, :be, “lowed 

OW DPCM 6 so 229¢ TOK 

“9 We wilh not, ‘be ‘ene of at any. such 

‘manifest. imjuatige both to, the ranthor 
‘and jis readers,as to; extract, the, plot 

of the stony, , cin Rp cet DO very 

ey ado. opted, "ee 

ge. objet in wernt . 
the,readers, of .the 


imlossed ioe beg 
:, i 
Sit 
the reader 
to, chaose. his 


secqad, band ci of, i “5 ih p 
they, haye- never, ne id BS he 


cial. at of, og ilies in its 
mirable, pictures r,.,. we 
Will; agk (Mr,., Eliot's perm feton to in- 
ace ip the. Pbk, some; to 
ag Lie ef, the wileae) worth, of 
+ But, first, perhapey pr ence, may 
fairly ;be; claimed by; Bigtee ah . Morris, 
-the Methodist. preacher, 4 both; because, 


>as,jhag) ibeen,, already. said, she, is. the 


-trae-heroine of ;thejstory, and because 
abe is. "apt Se (Mges not 


omes, from 
he where 
@ grim 


belong to, Bopelopsy 
rthe.-calder ; ‘cline of ‘ins 
~she, works (ina ite 
“pee pep: at Sno i Ns 
Bede consid erg, it ; 
“Power, Dis 5, Dinah il i. ig. rich, na 
comparisons, describes. it.a3 a 
)fswehereg folks.dive..on, the} naked “is, 
odie poultry syd at ip. g ie 
obenk.”.o Jaan ho e in 
b apinviting do liye, «i, pephany; girl 
‘lives, and 3)and, is is, in, her simple 
Way, (ministering. angel to the; rude 
; apd igagrant, SHORE AS mvs her, lot 
jris,eas ast, She h up,.by 


‘marae. ie FERS p 8 W Weep 
@ld- fash ioned Methodist,,, in; ,t days 


“When, Meshodjsmy,,was.,.zoung, and 

one abe fall, event aguch fis oft 
purch }4n }top mapy, rs .gteatly, 

vanes Ye 90 nt tab tase 


Is Sof. Shah of. that. modern cm 
Pes rep aidarterly . Teyjews, and 
She apels . ib atts 
sit ie rig gh t mi ick 38)! 
ved \in é “ 
Sees 
Sand 4Asiofis'© im ‘dtew ‘lots, 
gGuplt PHO Divind ¢etidanod I by 


cleyeaitng bean Bivle ‘at chazard p/having | 


literal way of interpreting the Scriptures, 


Adam Bede. » 


‘the sky Tod stifaller;° 


«What, the » 
as carrying on, his trade, of tigier 


‘as Carta #6 hear ¢ 
‘Was “thickést;"8o°As Sthéte® ‘ii 


tealations i 
foticed to 


Lope 


which is not’ at ‘Air’ _sarietioned by 
proved cominéntators ;\and itis’ ne 
sible for me t6 represen their’ Gittio 
correct, or their instruction’ us bee 
Stil—ijf I haye: read eligi Hote stor 
aright—faith, hope, and ch arity have not 
always been found in a ‘dif ‘ratid’ 
@ sensibility. fo" the hg piety an 
it is possible, ‘thank “Fieayén'!®'to 
ie ha érronéous theories'arid ‘Very ‘subliitie 
ngs, The ‘taw bacon which Shi 
Molly's spares fronf*het dwn ‘stinty 8 
that she may carry itto her neighbou?s 
child to ‘stop the fits,” oe a a piteously 
inéfficacious remedy ;" bu the générofis 
n stirring’ of ne hee kindnesd’ ‘that 
rompted the deed, . has & bendficent 
radiation that is not lost" 


She:believes herself, called to. sci 
She bad: been used: from the» time,she 
was sixteen “to talk to the  difitle - 
ehildren and) teach them,”.and.some- 
times. “ had, had, ber, heart enlarged 
to. speak.) in, clasa, .and.,..masi. m) 
drawa out.in, prayer.with the, si . 
Ait ;twenty-one, hep, gall.came. | “Let 
her, ‘descrive,it in -her own; words: aes 


TE was’ Ghe (Stiiday 'Paviked with 
brother Marlowe; whoowas atv aged) man, 
oné of ‘thie localpreachers, ‘albthe way to 
Hettom Deeps+-that’s a village where the 
people gét their liviag by svorkingyinsthe 
lead‘ mines; andoyhere;fhere’s, no, chuych 
nor | preacher; but,they,dive like, sheep 
without; shepherd. ; It's. better,,. than 
tywelye miles, from. Snowfield, so we:get 
out early in, the mo i; for it 
summer-ltime;, apd Irhad g ak. 


sense of the Diyine love as we walked 


‘over ‘tha’, Hilfs, “whére “there's ‘nd ‘trébs, 
you Know, sit; as there “is Her," to‘thifke 
tit you sée the 
heaves) starched out lke lw tent, and 
‘you feél the everlasting atnis around! you, 
But) before | wel wote(toy Hettony obrother 
Marlowevwas séizetls with, a odizzimess 
that maden him: “bfitaid 56f ‘falling;:for 
he overworked: himself sadly, athis;years, 
in, watebing, and praying, and. walking so 
many miles 49 speak Fe. Word, aswell 
cee 

eople, were expeetin ce 
perpen the tithe te, the 


he was theté before, ‘and’ ei of 
Woba!: Of “Life’ Were 


resist 


draivit' to come.29 Bapdhe« fet. wi the 
couldy’t standoup técpredeéh;|mad (haowas 
(16 odo wneainothen firste of} the 
cottages (Wwe-camarto, Bo Inwentytoftell 
the people, thinking we'd go into one of 


And when,.we got to. the ;vi 


assoinbled ‘ott w 
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the houses, and I would read and pray 
with;them, But as I, passed long by | 
"the cottages and saw the aged trembling 
‘women at the doors, and the hard looks * 
of the men, who seemed to have their Y 
* Jeyes,no more filled with the sight of the 
‘Babbath,morning than if they had been 
gumb oxen that never looked up. to the 
sky, 1 felt.a.great movement in my soul, 
and;I. trembled as if T was shaken by a 
strong spirit entering into my weak body. 
“And I went to where the little flock 
of people was fuse! together, and 
stepped on the low wall that was built 
against the green hill-side, and I spoke 
the words that were given to me abund- 
antly. And they all came round me out 
of all the cottages, and many,wept oyer 
their sins, and have since been joined to 
the Lord. ‘That was the -begi icof “gl 
my + TE sir, buiddlve — ater ° 
“9 Bo: from ‘that time forth she igées 
‘gbout, wining hearts! with her sim- 
ple elogtiencé and unmistakable ear- 
nestness; awakéning (interest anid at- 
“tention also, very ‘naterally, "by ‘Ker ™ 
feminine attractions+the more ‘80 ‘be- 
cause. herself. wholly. unconscious. of 
them ;. her. melodions.voice,:her “fair 
pale face with. leving,.grey eyes.” 
* so gravely loving thatno | accusing | 
scowl, no light sneer, could help melt- 
tog away before their: glance ’-~—re- 
minding people, éven by her outward ° 
“appearatice, of the faces of the'angels “ 
sitting at ‘the septichre, in the’ ‘old’ 
Pictured Bible.” ‘OF ‘course’ she 


_ doubt abont the work laid, upon her ;” 
sees visions—of , “ sister. All ig Hp 

28 in. adecline, lifting up; her 

(thin hand and beckoning for. Bay to? 
come ;, and, when; in doub as. to, her ‘atid 
destination, opens: her Bible:.“\for,:di-’ ’ 


rection ’. with: allb:the irreverent: av. wal Spi 


erence of the old! Puritans;and inter-" 
iprets Macedonia: into 'Snowfieldy: 


‘tnsel fish spirit, with an inborn: deli.” 
cacy which always’ bes 7 
taste, Her prayer and sermon on the 
teen, at Hayslope ate” strikin ly. 
_worded, oH ne BSA 8 at. petha 

the, scene. 1 OTS, 


untio, 
the Sn is “ ts wi 
» |terror”? a} the .preacher’s earnest, pers 
sonal appeal, and) wrenches; her, ear- - 
ribgs' from her: ears and ‘throws,.them, These:ican in, no, case 
down on! the porn —" I ayer fons: renee and: ~~. in 


EW (BT 


ry great, ; 


Adam Bede, 


isan” 
thusiast, ’ She ‘fs* “ néver’ Teft’ in“ S 


Bat’ ‘pav 
it is the enthusiasm of # fair) gentle,” 


eléar ‘of bad“ 


Palle, of, aay 
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ae “her He hear 1 li 
dat 1 ee f nanny 
cidents: which attended 

hel at hofeneae ay i, 
ak te it: is, a 9 
Heep: “as longer from" paying some! at- 
tention to 6 et perso $y! the 


afar 
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rat " b} od ‘office, 
outd “have the”! 4 
‘though he would ‘be the Hast aed 
gig Ay ‘us "a fei! ~ on -_ mag 


repeat lye a 


shai Gn’ “thse! days, though 


ete ie £700" per’ eke th 
= 


jos Trwiney a 
> fron” 
Rete lowst and hele inter- 
eurates “who °° vepitie- 
‘penit* att 
novels. ' He does no 


‘ch a mist 
p ‘fashigtiable: visions'as to 
being i 


bud ‘ 
hak i rer nor ‘yet "® ond 


‘the ‘thiodettt‘senste He 4is"of 
atin old “age ‘Chuteb: 


the nyt 
oo full “6 of 


‘work, * to * 
‘of theit'p eccines “tev safe 
ob Te ig ae 
-. ay days? when? the”: 
ist’ ace A 
a hi ae sn he 
i oh arch’ of D ch! was 
beng A €: cause’ of eit movement, 
which “in>‘' ——— 
rapid spread and oe cig enero 
ae 
‘disctpline, in, aod 
aia wap bad 
Rely th ety (i sel 
ape tart ~ 
been ie “priest oe 
sent ~& comes neatérthe 
his office than even the best o 
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many. cases interfere,.with able - ose 
important, engagements; in the pre- 
sent state of public, feeling, they. can 
hardly. fail to. affect’ him » anfavour- 
ably in the good yee of his par- 
ishioners, "dnd on’ that) groand,; if! on 
n# Other; he does welt to avoid them. 
Bat? ie! was ‘not? always’sd ;> and’ “in 
seid’ ‘points ‘the’ old-fashioned parson 
of “£800 hight pertiaps; “charitably 
examined,’ present ‘an example to 
some of his energetic jiniors, instead 
of the -warnipg and, the scarecrow 
which they always insist, upon making 
him,, He put himself ;more upon 


Adam Bede. 


must, have. been. such as to. present, 
the most, forcible, recommendation, 3 . 
the -way of eontrast,.to any, Christian 
teaching which, like, that, of the Me.’ 
sincerity; ‘whenthe :curate. of. .one,, 
parish, himself sin‘ a. state, of beastly. ; 
intoxication” ‘attacked’ ‘Wesley fim, 


public with “the: most offensive bras: , 


tality,” and ‘subsequently refused ‘oto 

admit liim to the! Holy ‘Communion: 
as “unfit; and “when the | minister 
of another’ place ‘in Staffordshire ‘en-'* 
couraged a mob to beat, pelt, and Wr°< 
treat. even. the women and children’ 


who had, joined, the Society,* Stil], 
we may hope..and. believe that there - 
were many .Mr, .Irwines—men of, no. . 
very.-deep. spiritual . views, perbaps,... 
but. genuine and» sincere . Chrigtians, .,, 
of large human hearts ;-of whom it 

might be said, when grief! and troubles ; 
came, as. Bartle: Massey says of ithe: 
Vicar of Hayslope—* You're every-!>: 


aslevel with his people: in, their or- 
diwary interests and occupations... If 
hevwas less ‘the priest, he» was more 
the! man; the active magistrate, the 
shrewd) farmer, the keer and: ‘hearty 
sportsman, he found lis way ‘in these 

icities to some hearts which might 
haveé'' remained shat to a higher and 
moré ‘spiritual’ influence.’ ‘He~ could 


sometimes ‘enter all’ the ‘better into 
their commonplace troubles, because 
he- had, shared their, commonplate 
purguifs and _amnsements. erein 
any,,.was | weak, he was weak .also, 
Their. spheres. had, other poiots..of 
contact beyond: the. mere relation of 
priest ‘and: parishioner. . Indeed, even 
our model velergynten of the present 
day have found out the necessity of 
this. .It may not be mecessary: to 
cafry ‘this t 80° far as “a ‘well- 
known excellent’ parish priest is said 
to do, by a facetious: critic —“ to’ put 
thé’ old ‘mare ‘at “her fences on high 
Christian ‘principles — ‘bat. it has 
been found b i edciie that. the 
cricket-field,, the glee-clab, and. the 
secular lecture .bave been...impor- 
tant;aids .to° the at’s ;efficiency, 
as bringing him. into a larger sym- 
pathy with his people... The'author of 
Adam Bede deserves:our thanks ‘for 
having’ selected a country ‘rector of 
the°'old ‘and much= abused type: to 


play'the” ecclesiastical ‘part in’ bis! 


story, and'for having réprodtited. him 
with’ so ‘much’ care and“ truth.” “My. 
' Irwine pi ils no ‘ddabt, a ‘favout- 
able, specimen of his: tlasy, at. that 
daté, in. the north, of: England espe- 
cially, .where , the. eharacters. of some 
at least among. the, country clergy 


IS Siii 


body's friend’ in this -business—every- 


body's, friend’*—'who’ were -always’” 


ready ‘to minister to” their 


teaching and cdnsolation, perhaps not” ' 


in its highest form, but what was felt” 
to he realand-earnest, and not too high 


to condescend to their rude needs and .. 
ruder.comprebensions,,... Let us glance... 


at this. pleasant.pieture, of him at 


home with his, mother-in his, dining-.'., 
} idvia 


room: ' oils 


“We will enter yery softly, and stand. 
still in the open doorway, without awak-— 
ing the Posty brdith setter, who 4¢ 


stretced® ‘ac 


arty 


likeca sleepy president: 0°! 


‘““Phéyrodm 19 large and jofty one; 1: 


(thé Higatth, withher! < , 
two puppies beside Her? or the pug; whe: 
is dozing) ‘with’ dissblack *muzzie aloft iio 


f 
297792800 


r 
at 


y 


withi ari).abiple, riullioned, orfiel window |s5 


at one,ends-the wally you see,-are REW, .; 
and not yet pai 
though, @ 
is old ang scanty, end thereig no 
about the window. ,, eI 
over the Ja edining ee haf thread. 
hare, tough it contrasts pleisantfyendtgh 
with the dead hue ‘of ‘the pi 

walls; ; but on, this-eloth ‘there, isa, mas” 
sive. silver weiter -with, a) decanter ‘of 


“fe 4; but the furiture,, 
originally 2F 9p aRpEPST sort, 
Crape ad 


W 


r Bn'the® * 


we 


water,on. it;of the same. pattern as twor:: 
larger ones that-are propped upon, the ) 
sideboard. with a epat, of;arms-conspicur, 


ous in, their centre, |, Yomeuspecs at once 


SwWois 
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F the: ‘inhabitants of Fh1s_ root hiive loth Fs Py ters, which? 4wast (RE! 
nherited, mord! blood’ than “Wealth “and: mote! it contrast) WEN HEY | 
wit ‘not Ue suprised’ to find that MK dotin gf: seas Wir andsurtelty aieaonee 
Irwine tind ® fittély-dtit nostril ee nan it WO virtue tod frowii® at Jirtemediidbled 
lip buf at’ prédentt Wwe cath only 8664 kid Jo soiniqo boog sd ni ylda 
hé fas abrow@ flat batkyoand am abun : est really had’ nd: vaty dofky aimsy nb 
datiesof pow devett hair,.all thrown backs theolegichl enthusissny; cifib were odoeely: 
wad aniiotidd Wehind! ymith aiblack rib: quéstioned, Lyshould ibe, obliged, taj caus | 
— bowsela sbi of iconsenvatigmr’ in) pesbunie . fess ~~ Ke felt no serioys, a 
whichhtell®) yon | baat hejis nota yo nig. ir 
manic de, will penhaps, turn moan 
am by, apd inthe prognt we ¢ ans 
at_that,.stately ,oldb 1 ve ta, iyo other, le he 
beautiful aged 1 neles he oh toned. fats ae 
complexion is well ‘set “tie eom-. been’ 
plex. wrappings of ‘purée mie ‘Gamybric cal ity; ‘he would 
and lace about her head and titel.’ SH6 "the! oaly: ‘hetilt! 
is 48 erect in her comely @mbonpoltitlas take in Vacate atten iyéds Hatiof: eet 
a statue of Ceres and her datk Gee with)’ dim bat strong‘eniotions, suffusing thems | 
its “delicate acyuiline nose) (firm? prowa ‘selves .a8ca) diaowing influence overthal! 
moth; ‘antl’ smal intensd lblack eye, is sbi famike-anffedtions:sed ndighbonrlt duties, - 
keéh and ’Barbastie!ine ith expression that) Heahought the; ‘custom of} baptism, amera). 
yoo dustin ctively::spbstidute ba:4pack of imposiantithes Wi dodtviate an Sh Ro 
canis! forthe ehess-men, ene religious enefits the; PORE. r dm 
telling yougfortume—scjod 27 ' >) th abe: his fa reTs Wi ippi on? 
Sibi. cory plana. tone Beh fl mieca ay hart srhere Hea, 
tune RoMud ;.,pleasqnt,as_a suddep 3 cre ins i § fan ‘ ios 


of gions winter, on 8 ash es tu BY. 
light inthe, chill dusk. r. Irwine was “or th it 
ong of those H Aha ‘bore the same not" ah t, - tet ee vere a 














sork, of, resemblance to His mother that ‘eahest mati 
oo loving ‘memory: as a friend's? fade © hi nytt a Ne 

oftéli ‘bears ‘tothe thite’ itdelP tie ‘litteg ° more eg oe iffen's ‘chiara 

wert all moth feherotts the sihile bight. Interest im their! opinions yt ac ee 

er, the @xpressiof"Héattier!“f the °oat-  laborioas;mog! dbvioushy: gelfdlenyibgynors” 
line Wdd' Dee Wks finely! ctit} his "fave 0 Very copiouninial ms: ‘giving, and his sede «| 

might have been called jolly; but-thapology; yousperseive tvamlaxyso JI. . aj 
wag not the right, word for its mixture, of “On;the othen hand, T must plead, 


bontibtitnie and distinttion.” ne ee an sSyationst, ee Sey 
Such,a presence was sure.to, make... Hetic 

a favourable impression Of) -hi8), pat: haya- pee 

ishionerse. 1) shoulds;-think,q his “he ai 

countenan¢e.:is {pleasant indeed wus 

observes Mrs. Poysergiivho yhas!e mo “free? ‘fom that Ae a 

fancy for what ourauther elsewhe¥e he COR ieeethy hive declined ‘to 

cally >the billions: type of (Method-) his .poay to bé loeena: iy any, peli. 

ism 379 9's sammet. hike to 'se@ such cause) gnd was fat from bestowiny alll his ©. 

a méit a8 ‘that’ ithe @esk* Of’ al Suti-’ goods tolfecd the poor hejhad thatrcka 

day!” Hig chatacttr is drawn some! tityiwhiehihds sometinvescbbentittking\)! . 

what" at’ length for “Mr “Trwing® jx° t Very albastrions wvirtues-lie, was.tendety | 
lainly a favourite with his’ withe to other. qen’s Jailings, and uwilliggotos:{} 

plainly a. a8 a 

well as, his sti eal ‘there, Smpute evtl. ji 4de hot aid 

is noéa word pe oo mueh. . B eri? dd ae ar fe i , 
“ His! was otie of ‘tiose® bit gohienttea|l follo aie em, srs ie 

sweét-bloéded natures that never kriow a? ‘place, e of oe e 

narrow bra grudging thought; epioureaky! tering Wi din, i 

if you will, with no‘entiisiieni, fo seit 2 Hearth t ede with foe | 

scouring sense ot duty'y tut yety ab -yod (46 tt oe sis 

have ‘seen? ofa safficiently sabtls moral «hea He, ei ae eieeiaed 

fibre to have an unwearying tenderness ° ful a for the everyday wants of every- 

for obscure and monotonous suffering. ns, who, take all their kind- 

It was his large- heartéd indiigence tha” ne oe r of course, and not as a 

made him ignore his mother’s hardness sagat for panegyric. 
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.4Such,.men, happily,..have. lived. ia 
times when great abuses flourished, and 
have sometimes even, been the living re- 
gpresentatives,.of the. abuses, That, is, a 
thought which might comfort. us a little 
ander .the opposite fact—that, it. is better 
sometimes not to follow great reformers 

iofg phases _beyond , the threshold of their 


omy {803 man to, do much, good it ‘a 
‘eonntry. lag we may be sure, Of 
course, t are is; oye jmutaal’ Te- 
t..@ sympa 
(ae and his Ha rariahiond Adam, who, 
found. Churchman that he is, finds 
aye satisfaction in Mr. Irwine’s 
r ministrations,. than in those of 
“the zealous Mr. Ryde,” who. suc- 
ceeds to the living twenty years after- 
“wards, “ Mr. Irwine,” says Adam,— 


:Didn’t; go much. into, deep speritial 
\experienee he preached. short ‘moral 
permons, and;that was all. But then he 
hestedo pretty:mueh tpeto; what -he.said ; 
Shed didn’t set up’ for;being.so different 
from other folks one day,jand then be as 
| dike:/em-as tevo-peas the next... And he 
‘made folks! love him and respect him, 
vand that sas betier nor stirring.ap their 
gall wisbeing,overrbusy.., Mra. Posyer 
used to- say—you, know. she would haye 
bher oword.,, about—eyerything+-sh? said, 
Jin, Trwine was like.a good meal 0’ yic- 
tual, you were the: better for. him without 
thinking on it ;,and) Mr. Ryde was like a 
dose 07 physic, heogriped ‘you.jand. wor- 
ereted:you, and after,all.he Jeft you much 
{the same.” 
>» sedt: ig::high time, indeed, that... we 
oghould' introduce this Mrs. Poyser ‘of 
the Hath Farm, who ‘will probably ‘be 
D¢he: most popular ‘individual: in’ the 
‘Pook “with 4 _— eneral reader) who 
‘fitkes' it’ tip’ chiefly im search (of enter- 
qeinment. A most delightful pers0n‘is 
i “Poyser';, quite a ‘Character, but 
ith a merit for which ‘the ‘Gottii¢'¢Ha- 
“acters of Astin, aré in: gene ral’ by to 
_mpeans remarkable, Pai pie e tever 
conveys to the reader t 
of-exaggeration, or. wearies, him by 
rithe perpetual, recurrence, of the, one 
<mote::.of, facetionsness which. is, gup- 
© posed to» be characteristic, and.,.at 
righer ithe joke ‘is ‘expected.to, laugh long 
after ‘thee: 
*‘eholy seiectter Not so-Mrs, Poyser ; 
‘she  Cothies Gut With ‘| fand-of droll 


“Pemiarks’* fi” ‘the most ‘utiexpected 


places, and @ Vein ‘of "gro- 
faqne” “poetry, which” ‘einbraces all 


Adam Bede. 


tween the | 


‘from het ‘dnxiet oe 
e Teast hotion - 


“become: aahelan- they ¢ 





psi, 












objects from the high 

 peitie’ ret. hres i fa ot dha ask 
photograph. 

may be nd lt a ay farm ms 
possessing all Mes. Poyser’s. wit’; b 
ope says bathing but ak a 
armer’s wife might” de er 
things fall upob the ea Aye without’ t 
slightest. forced. Meabtiok: “She! 
pies with her husband the’ ‘old 
Fall Farm in the } parish of Hayslope ; 
of which, and of its hearty count 


ways, thete is a.’ description’ g 
which is one of the prettiest’ iis i 
in the book. “A geod! ‘looking’ 
man, not more than -eight-andithirty, 
of fair’ complexion’ and ‘sandy ‘hair, 
well-shapen and “ light-footed’;* she 
lias great gifts ‘of tongue, aiid dikes, 





out :’—“ there's no ‘ pleasgur ‘in ‘1? 


“as ‘she ‘confesses, “to “have “her sé : 


if you're to be corked up for iver, & 
only dribble. your mind out by 
sly, Jike.a leaky barrel.” “But. livlesd, ; 
as she: observes, in, her, responsible 
position, . with ,such, a ee id 





“cheese on her ec ” the ailges 

use of the tongue mes a “ 
well as a geet e,”° thetd Mecee 
gels id the Bouse, 1 Bet? ‘Have 
twice the streh to ee to 
‘their work, . It’s’ ng roast- 
meat. at Heel soon Hs’ , you've 





basted one, pssiXte burhin’,” rad 


these pol re at kA pode M 


are a constant ‘“w 
fect ve ee 






Poyser-—do- nob’ "iO" 8 
say, with the Hie, 

































spientionsness, tet ‘3 not “Yor 
want of Pa aay Sie” ‘never 
heglects Pe a a this! polo? 4 
thoagh, ‘obse 

ghe- has 4 ng’, boat ne Spal “bid 
that’ catthing ps ee one on dtend- 
ful’ at’ times, adininisters “to 
poot Hetty, haa sa 

“ stich @ scvld ig 








Ge 3 


mihi 


husband's Hie 
of her’ own # sat 
Bat 7 “the? an 

mach. hes t, angie 
tions of this Find eae) Paes pte that 
even 9 i ii the ee 
ile it 


querulousness of Mey 
must have been¥’ . fiat Ker 


And it need “hardly be said that Mrs, 
Poyser's’“is' #” kind ' nature ,at! bot- 
tom. As Adam ‘says ‘of faboae Ie 
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rotheauthor, to pick t 
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re aah ten i say’ the faittt wae I their 
- it’s''a AD mer fous Wace 

the ‘voting uns” sila 


aia Martin “A Ay, isl living it’ a Wen- 
> aaa for them as doesn’t Tike fleas,’ sald 
18 


fi ‘tongne’s keen, ' het heart's, tender. 
he's one of thos, romen “As ‘are 
ter than, thieir word, » And thowgh 
a chooses. to en late go "pot ‘the dares 
and, anxieties of a tr mliouse Tife, the 
deeb of “yen ate & fite ibe 
ts ut. “for. ther ah ral 
don n’t, know the ifti rt 
pin’, an’ the worritin’ a ira fis 
ongs to, "t,”—yet" 8 é i’ p 
bitte as she is int tridng’ in Se 
‘yoeation; and much Bey ‘it ‘to 
Pleasuring, of which ‘she has but”a 


poor opinion, j 
{of} hue -sheisaidato der: rbtehand..a8 
fhe'y sétoff in the daria’) sooner ‘ha’ | 
‘brewin! day | and washin’ day. ee 
than qne.o’ these pleasurin’ fig ba a’s 
me work .so-tirin’ as peg ety * 
‘Btarin’ an’ not, rightly. powin' what 
“you're goin’ to do next; and keepin’ 
our face i’ Smilin’ ‘order t 6 A grocer 
O’ uolatkét-day, for fear ' ‘p @ Shonldna’ 
‘think you civil enidtith.’ Re ‘you've’ tio- 
thing: to show fort wheh' tts done, iit 
‘Gents & Vallow face wi" ‘Satin’ Uinige As 
‘atiigre’*” 329909 


“Her great forte 3 proverbial °p hito- 
‘sophy ; and her style forms, if point» 
and. lucidity, a Miah ie contrast 
“to Mr. M rs. ‘She: con- 
siders, indeed, that in -thig’ As ‘in every 
— nse, of language, her Own Sex 
a_the decided pity ‘When 
apts to , Ba: i she * Gan 
find Bes 8 Q ay t in, ‘thabk 
” With the meh it tg far’ one 
ia — “you're forced ” ‘partly: 
ess what they. mean, BS you” 0. ee 
é dumb creatures.” ok here phe 
culty .whatever, . uf i i 
my, in compr chending va 
her apothegms, if Fey alwiye: the now. 


pa refined, haye a Classicality pf 
their own, about them which will ‘wy 
‘, Make. them, honsehold nied for “¢ 


many & day, - It. seems hardly fair to — 
00d things : 
out, of. the. conte ete hey age 


An, a0 BRODIE, buf, the a 


ofigh, that the cron a oe 
lhe two a specimens wi He 


erish. it, and: w 


ks some ‘ea of whak t are.6e Say Rie 2 
»; Of the. most _o: nl 
“tions of, their kin 


iu laa 


Bat perhaps’ a sample of Mrs: Pi Pu 


Faloytag will ating beg fect ber fro 


the schoolinaste’ Ba “7 
i er Setioey reas 


Ww! Ne Dat oar fee 
pins ich s' lawful ae =n 
pide ny Bet ie of 


¥') hat!*.sa gail ih ie 
me ‘ bs there i 
canna r ‘Then I give you up; Adan.’ 
But it’s'a woman you'n spoke well 
on; Bartle,’ said “Mr. Poyser. »:+Oome, 
now, ‘you canta draw: back; yon: aid 
otice as women wouldna ha’ been a badd 
invention if they’d all been like Dinah.’ 
“34 meant! her voice; mansDomeant 
her voieé, that was alll,’ said: Battleb..AI 
can ‘(beat to hear her speak: without 
wanting to put “wool! in: myleare. |\cAs 
for other thifigs;'T daresey-she’s likesthe 
rest o' the womer:— thinks 'two ‘add 
two'll ‘eoms'to make ‘five, if she cties 
and ‘bothers enough aboutit? | [sud 
“AY, cay!” said Mrs /Poyser,; ‘iene 
"ad think; ‘an’ hear’ some folk: talk; asthe 
men ‘war! lente ‘enough ito -count>/the 
corns in @ be o’ wheat wi’ ouby-sméll- 
fhg weit. . icanisee through a barn- 
clo Waly cant! Perhaps that's the! reason 
they! can nee! bo littlexo’ this side.dn’ tit 


i) ‘“Mabtin, Payser shook with delighted 


langhtery,and winked at A as,muCh 
23 0 ate the, schoolmaster, was; ip, fon it 


Jn iy, th 


a ‘ala Bartle seat ea 


0 Ter ter th Fig 
e Fag wt 
a ret he af ihe ee 
ot his Bi his te before — 


moa fide 4? ‘aia algun Sarde 
‘AFor ‘the men ‘ate " Hidstl 9 Wo Blow, their 
Bee so te ince am 
3 ern! } . oF can dommt; a 
—— g-top) while o@ oman’a! gething’s 
en realy Wh? mien, han wi’ his 


as thay do wi’ thein.own ndses; at « 


own flesh) and blood,’?. 
“There's folks ‘ud stand on mg lla 
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gar matches one’s:teetl. jJf aman says 
aaword,'hismife ll mateh if with acon, 
tradiction;)if hes! aamind for hot; meat, 
aig) wife UL matali it, with; gold bacon,; i 
beJaughs,.she’ll, match him with whimp- 

ing, Slte's such, a mateh as ¢ horse- 

is ta, th’ horse; she’s got, the right 
Venom fo’ sling him’ with — the Tight 
venom) to sting hin with. 

ary Gs! Sid! “Mire Poiibr! 10 «7° "know 
what ithe men like—a poor, soft, as ‘ud 
simper;at em: like the ;pictur.o).the sun, 
whether they! did. right;or; wrong,. an’ 
gay thank; you for,a kick,,..au’; «pretend 
she didna know, whiely end, she stood 
uppermost, till her, husband, told. ber. 

That’s (what a \man/ wants ;ia a, wile, 
mestly > (he. svants) to make sure; 0’ one 
fool|,as° Utell him he’s wise, , But 
there’s Some, men can. do, wiout that— 
they think:so mucho’ themselves a ready 
ions! that’s» how it-is there'e old bache- 

ng,’ 

i: Come, Craig,’ said Mr. Poyser, jo: 
cosely, ‘you (mun, get; married pretty 
qnick, else you'll be set down. for an old 
hachélor; an’ you see what the women 
‘all: think on. you.’ 

cf 4 Well,’ said Mr. Craig, willing, to 
conciliate Mrs. Poyser, and setting a high 
-value on his own compliments, ‘Tilike a 
cleverish w oman—2 woman 0 Ly ane i 
managing womean.* 

oft You’ fe out there, Craig,’ aid Bartle, 
dryly ; ‘you're out there... You judge.o’ 
your garden-stuff on. better plan than 
that: you, pick the; things for what they 
can excel \in—for what they can excel in, 
You don’t value.your peas for their roote, 
or your carrots for their flowers. Now 
that’s the way youshould choose women : 
their cleverness ’ll, never, come. to much 
never come to,much.; but. they. make 
excellent simpletons, ripe, and . strofg- 
flavoured,’ 

- “What dost say to that?’ said Mr. 
Pogser, throwing himself back. and look- 
ing merrily at his wife. 

Say |’? answered, Mrs Poyser,, with 
dangerats fire kindling in her,eye; ‘ why, 
Teay as:some folk’s tongues. are like the 
docks as. run on. strikin’, not, to, tell you 
the time o’ the day, but because. there s 
summat wrong in’, sheir,own inside.’ .” 


i worthies, ‘and 
‘honour ,offbeing quoted 
se of Co ans.” Should 


to 





Adam Bede. 


the: enlizeninengs 
be a relief jt 


few ofthe most prominent ree | 
but these yolameg,are fall fly Tait 
dividunlities, either, carefall 
or sketched | by.--7,88, mt, 
readers Wilk, by), this time ine 
fied themselyes-—a meaner 

beth, Bote, the mother, wih et 
but sel ch ae querulous lo 
Sorrell, Slgikten slike, * ‘bea 
with, no one saul. but iia oid 
rustic, vanities ; Jpshua 
zealous )parish- clerk ; 3, Mr. rug, the 
Sastch. gardener, - who. has... grea 
lights concerning, soile and: {composts ; 
Bill, the, stone-sawyer, with his: diff, 
culties at, the nighhoo, owing. fo 
the (letters, being, “30 wncomn 
alike,! there, was, ne rg ‘em. 
from » another,””+- all edi 
drawa; but apeney wy pe 
for a portrait. (for it. is, scareely m 
dashed, in at the,end.of & chapter, i 
whole of which would, be a ‘a 
extraction—for which .we, must 
room. 

“T'have abibtved: this Jemateshle coin 
cidetice, that the sélect natures whopait 
after the idea); and find! nothing in 
loons-or petticoats great enough ite GOR 
mand. their reverence, and; love, are cur 
ously im nnisgn avitt | 4a aa west an 
pettiest:,. For.example, I on h 
Mr Gedge, thelandiord, ee he oval Oak, 
who,used, to turn 9 plondet ot tye on 
neighbaurs in. the mags o of rama 
sum, up his opinion of the’ peop’ te i is 
own parish—and ‘wereall the = 
he knew—in these 
sir, I’ve said'it often, ati 
they’ rea lot ? this ha Seer 
lot, sit; big add Tittle.’ Tithink!he hadla 
dit’ idéa thaé df hheseould migrate toja 
distant ‘parish; he migtit find neighbours 
worthy of! hinty:and, indeed, He did sub, 


sequently transfer himself to the Sarar 
can’s'Head, whidh was doing. : sthriyiag 


business, 
bouring ev oe Bi oy ae 
aa Bh te 


he, -hag,) found: 
street of precise 
and ral as come 


inhabitants of; 


sare ta 
sir, big and little 
for a go. 0° et a g Ho" ‘pétter than “them 


ag caities for ‘a “pint ? 8 ha (ae a 


g 
dfsivw 


lo ot 


aWe: may; not all, ot ns BS. te Ashi 


teats —5 





* Me. Braxton’s itpoa on the Charlosat George affair Pussds y; Hilte’ Pein? 








= 


el te ee) ES; FF 





etdngh’ ‘to'have made’ thé acquaint 
ffice, fh ‘teal life, eitherdf' Adu or 
Dinah ; but' iti thé tall or: in the Got: 
as have all of usiiet Mr: 'Gedge. 
“Tt: will be “seen ‘at! Ores that» the 
eat’ therit of Adam Béile cotisiste 
in the’ singwlar  graee’ and skill’ with 
Which ‘these’ ‘thatacteridtié details of 
country’ Tife ‘are rendered!” Po sny 
of: such # book’ that it does ndt de: 
for its thal ‘aftraetiob on ‘the 
velopment Of a’ carefely-construet- 
by plot, ig “little more thin saying 
that it is a ndvel Of thafacter rather 
than action. ° With : oné! reat ex: 
éption, ' the ‘master’ ‘of "fiction of 
ae ‘own day““ahd aftidng® these) Mr. 
Hiiot’ has “incontestably made good 
His ‘pla¢e—either fallin the construe: 
tive power, or will’ not eohdescend to 
write a ‘sto They: thew all their 
force’ into’ t & 'dliheation° of! charats 
ter, ‘tid the enundiation’of ‘their owt 
fivourite wide place ae by ‘the -actors 
Whdin” th upon! theo ptage! 
dns My: Bid bs Bas! gone and dove it 
dinitably’ The story ii itkelPits 
simple enotigh, and’ the ititerest’ of 
a very quiet order, until the eom: 
mencefient., of -\ the,,third ...yolnme, 
when it is: ;worked: up; with .. great 
power ‘of detail}, «and: becomes; even 
piinfally absorbing: : The whole: ae- 
count '6f° Hetty’ Sorrell’s night-wan- 


dering in" the ‘fieldy'fs s'wtroug ian Pe 


fustance bf’ the author's” power in 
sirig melddramatit” “Geséription,’ as 
the lighter parts of the’ Book” gre‘of 8 
genuine humoy? and “truth.” Batawe 
prefer .to leave our, Mga the’ pled: 
sure of beginning th e PY for thetn-" 
atlves with an unallo joa appetite. ° 
rool. is quite -possible that some. ‘of 
tliosé who:ican! devonn with ;satisfac, pron 
tion othe ‘green trash of the ,railwey, 
ttall, niay ‘lay ‘by Adam Bede ; withr 
out ‘mueh ‘consciousness ‘of; en 
béén ‘in’ ‘tinuswally * 
Bat the more” thoaghtfal fonder teil 
feel “at ‘once’ ‘thidt he" See betn: sitting 
# the feet Of # masters that te has 
REED, nan a DUDE" whieh, " for “ort 
gin 


power atid ’ trath, his “rately 
been den, edali He’ an ae” if 
- mya the fate 9. Pete hi a vel 
tT 
se atent wik be with having frame an 


ill , re it again 
pa Mall o<eSy eadte Site: We ‘an 
promise him, With increased delight 
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to ‘enjoy ‘at leisure its 2 ‘quiet: har 
mour, ite” truthful: feelings! its wise 
and’ arge™ hitosophy. | 'There> are 
gemis of ‘this kigd ‘in its’ pages whieW 
are ag perfect in’ their gta 
thing ah English’ literature: 

bid truer or more’ Nett 
of thought” and lapgnage than this 
scription of, the tot of sorrow }— 


” Bor Adant liad not’ outlived hig ‘sore 
row—had° not felt it! slipifrom himeoes a 
temperary burthen,' and leave hinv #he 
same’ man ini ‘Do any of us? God 
forbid. ‘It would be w poor #esulbiof alk 
our anguish and our wrestling, if: wewow 
nothing but our old selves Jat the iend 
of it—if we could ‘return ’to° the ystemer 
blind loves, the sate ‘self’ confident 
blame, the same light thoughts of human 
suffering, the same frivolous gossip over 
blighted ‘human lives}: the’ saielifeeble 
sense of that Unknown towards whiohl 
we have ‘sent forth irrepressible: cries'in 
our Tonetiness.': Letus rather be thanke 
ful that ‘our "sorrow livés imous aban linp 
———_ force; only changing its! form,! 
forces do, and passing’ from if 
s the one ‘poor word. ! h ‘ini- 
fades all’ I our best iit a 
love.” - n 
ve bb 


Or this again, in a lighter tone — STawan 


Peisars is one 'géne « wiheib the 
spinning-twheels atégone; and? tie pack’ 
horses,’ and the slow wagons,’ and 1a 

dlars* Wis ape Bargains: to: the! 
door on ‘stay’ aftertioons. Ingenious 
ae {a 3 Oe, ferliaps,’ that thd . 

eat work” of the steamengine ds tw 
create Teistite for mankind. (Dor not tee! 
Tievo them’! tt only eréates-w'vacutm for! 
eager thibu ht to ri@ii'in?’ Byen idienoss: 
is eager now Léeager for “wm ubemiont'> 
e to Fea trains, art-niusewma;! 
perc Gal litéfatute, and exditing névels : 
= td scientific’ theorising, amd! 


pro rsory throwgh’ni mld: 
feshrd —— a a dierent ——— 
he’ Snly° “onle He 







8 atid Seas! 4 came that! 
of ‘sensations: whighe-wercall 


i SAS was oe 
eorte tout ‘géfi{lenian,: of ‘exee 


gestion, en Pa i, 


preferri ‘the! tH 2 ide a 

vt din Othe oGountry; Lenni! 

Hidusift scatd' Ad homestesis, hind qwasi 

hh PRatihiterinig’ by: the’ fituit- thee gall; ; 

i en ee 
dhe nitive SHS of 


rays Pera the orch 


OUXHIVU iM 
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boughs at noon, when the,summer pears 
were falling. | He knew nothing of week- 
i! aa ee ght none the 


Fodoy ton Pe Pit allow 


ext, as the bk 
ig the a ms setvicd= est, 
ea th e- pt 6 the” shortest, 
ashan iy sdy’s6; for he had 
 eonsciénice, bréad backed 
ies a aid bis to ‘dartya 
del Of beat or port-wine—not © i 
MAdSe" squeamish’ by doubts! and qualms lik 
‘and! loftyo aspirations, ; Life was | not a 
dasic to hing ibuma: sinecure::she fingered 
dhe! guineas im! his wpocket, and ake his 
@inkens, and slept; the, sleep, of the; irre- 
sponsible; for had - he' not ent up his 
Sone in be going to; chur on the up- 
afternoons |, 
: ald Leisure |; hod pot, be severe 
in ap and judge hin. by ot thodern 
stand a: : he never went to Exeter fall, 
Seibert a \ popular’ preacher, or read Tratls 
fr the Times or Sartor Resartis 


— Mr. Bliot confesses Hn “h is fond 
of Duteh, painting Be dus ich, indeed, 
ay its most reGned ol,,.thé con- 
sstruction of. these yen present a 
pyery apt parallel. iy Sa doubted 
7 Wwhether;.4n ;, some. abe does, not 
pparry, this fondness to, ,excess, An 
sinstapee ,of it; may,.be: found, jn, the 
pexpressions,, pat into,.the,, mouth of 
-Adam.the carpenter, He, and others 
‘are tag. fond..o ileing p..; He 
speaks. of Dinah, as, be srare, bit of 
Pelican teh % see such 
.women toraed; jot of rears me 
day.” ” “When, b 
tion, pain hs 
apretty,, building ye A ews 
Bites wie or ners. in 
a’ready, @ event g0 
“imme PAAR the, foun ton. 2 Sockhat 
(BEREW Can wait,’ —w pats, off 
| init; to the sehool.. M1 geem,as. if 
odd been, ,, ragaguring my, work, from.a 
fone lines” ;., This: seems; to jus, catry- 
out. the,/Horatian, rule | rather. too 
‘literally 5. “Sit a roe * by, all 
-yineans;;,, bat...do r mee 
--pmaell of, domes in Parenee 
pak, dwell jin, he pwith 
chands, we eonfess to pretty 


gh ie 


iodearly,, for, an ; "etimatey avamiciene 


owith tha: habits.and., language of iear- 

ospenters and), aaso 

ome Mgnt rd and yt J yn 
mok as par eg itp be in 

" y realm b ig 
ee coe of “thet art ipto,..their 


downsilike! Leeds:¥ o:lw 


meh are’ hot sure 
o , nation ‘fe! “that 
e give— ; 


th more; than 


[April, 


ordinary, conversation, ; It... is,very 
true that this. kind of + propri 
! it mt 


language’... ig 
stage; re expe ge 
my timbers, a 
paints, pei k fr too well to th 
SPY OCCASION; put scrolls. into, 
mouths of his yf: order der to, 
+ tnguish, them 
on tile te is, <i mar 

iry A 
at the,..aut ior, ag se pro st, 
he, /‘ doegn't care). a) Crl net * 
after all, this m 
of the conscientious care af De 
which, with: ‘the writer, has ‘touched 
every "point of the dialogue, ’'w 
runs off. 860. easily’ and ‘naturally 
throughout, that the. skill of the con- 
triver, is seldom apparent, and ‘| 
uncritical, reader is to thin 
such. writing, the, simplest 0B 
the. world. 

One. of the. moat real things in these 
volumes, which: will at :once strike 
all «those. who 'bave: bad. any: experi- 
ence of its truth, is the picture th 
give of the ‘state’ of ‘religious feeling 
in country ‘villagesas it was’ 
an ago, and-as' it is’ now, for thé 

as been little ‘change. If avy’ th 
that there has been any matérialpro- 
gress..since) Mri /Irwine’s::days,{it: Iwill 
be ‘those: who liave yno means) of Jule. 


eapagesien 


jog in. such questions: except wbyrtlie 


outside) Few iand’ far’ between :sfill 
are’ the Gethiior)Adam) Bedé 1 as 

as true mowcagothen, [thatveven Me- 
thodism + takes. one dhold: on’ the: ifar- 
mers” as. a, class. It may, still, be 
said of our farm. neboetet that fe 


“are pot y.,.Foused wed 
life almost. as slowly as th e shee 

cows.” If, Dinah were .to ty to- 
mortow in! mahy , romantie-locking 
model parish, she might say as. stie 
does here— sl 


“Tye noticed, that, in. these village 
where the people lead-a quiet life amg 
the green pastures and the still se 
tilling the ground and tending the cattle 
ihefe’s & strange! deudness’ tothe” 
dé different 'asi edn - — poe soy 
twa 


Yio ‘tia’ expia- 
ich she* \ 


“T think maybe it is becanse the. peD- 
wisejisssweeter when this life isso dark 


? 





I a ee ~~ 


1850/)) Adam Bede. 


ada weary, and the soul gets yhoré: cree 
when ithe body i isilt at ease” tad? 


itis’ 


@ town stems and the nha 
outer, well Known ‘to'afl it 
to deaf with it ‘even it their'childréen, 
may” have’ at “Teast hich” 8 
do with it? “Strong edith in “the 


of ‘the spititual 
country ‘pastor’ will 
é of his ‘own ‘fléck nigh ae 
herd: at fie Hat! Farin ‘t+ 


hy 4 Aliek aves of opinion ‘thatieharch,, ike 
other, luxuries, was, not te be indulged in 
glten by.a foreman who had the verter 
and, the, ¢3ves. on his mind., ih 
nay Ln gotten stimmat, 686 ‘to th 
af Was qh, driswer Whith ‘he often ‘UW 
tered in a tone ‘of’ bi stbae T Yel! min 
MleHced’ further” tfu "E” feel stire 
Alick meant no irreverence; itd@ed T 
how that his’ mind twas not! of Bpecu- tH 
lative, negative cast; atiie would/con 
no aecowit: have missed goin gto chutich 
on! Christmas Day; Easter Sundayp and 


feeds th hina] éxi minds» the 
bilge g thea ees te 


Jigious, eeremonies; ; likey, otlier., nonpre- 
ductive employ ments; Were, fntenstes fe 
people: who had leisure.” 


ivdn (how: many ruitie! outage 
may the: majority ostill <berseen' fal. 


dowing ‘the service! -withont:any very 


clear: compretrension :indeéd, butti~with 


& Bimplé faith ib Ats eflicacy to wand 
of harm ‘and ‘bringecblessing!”: So 


again! Lisbeth Bede at the: funerab 


” “Fad ‘a Vague, bélie? that the patilin 
‘was déing Her husband! good; it was’ part 


“Of that’ decent buiial whith ‘she Would 
‘Have thought’ it'® greater wrong to with- 


hold fier Kim °thah te have! caused” him 


Shany unliappy days while hei was living. 
The=more4here was shid dbout let hus- ‘ 


band, the more there was done, for-him, 


“adam” Bede! is shot 


seem “little: better: than.. 8 pagane’ 

Yets for vboth.| parties: .it. would: be:a 
very: wholesome “change ‘to: lay: aside 
for ‘an hour'‘or two the pa’ 
of their own favourite ‘sehool, and :to 
téad” Mie.” Hitot’s' oa ‘For’ ite te 
ligious’ principle’ is’ a large-bes 
charity. And this, afterall, is’ surely 
the right, ground on which ‘to treat 
igious questions in & ‘work Y 
Hon, For, the. preacher, ; con 
— ep sometimes, become,a, é 

a eedful be him to dwell on 

the, ds pr of bis" Own 


eat Pieaita a! 
ee snot ee 





' bat 
1 Whitsuntisle,’ But» he shad; a) general ee i redress! 


impression, that public; worghip,and #e- a 


icles cel 
eép to the = 
ny tench and. 


dtitan < Wad 
ne ‘Por 
te orca 


tt De Tess) it Rives Be Heedtebaactt 


is batdly y decorotis — he witli the fod 


me ; muhication:! | Th > his’ hinds 


the’ reverse! ‘of stieéessfal. 


the eins ‘not only falls yeti. 


t® be with’ a 
mae er ‘fidieile, TP omy Well be 
doubted whether any” * gious fe- 


‘tion, if’ which a’ pitty “bias, Rowever 


honest, is’ ‘suffered to’ ‘appeat}!°in 
‘possibly ‘effect the good at whieti it 
Constientionsly wifi. The» reader 
whose s yinpathies ‘are already with 
the Write Pe such “& bool’ with 
P dit riumph end self-seltiafaction, * 


‘that is enéritie ‘are’ emhitien 


surely the safer he, would be. It was % 


poor Lisheth’s blind way’ of’ feeling that | 
“human. Jove’ arid ‘pity are '® ground “of 


faith in some other love.” 


These ‘are; the sure, tokens of .an..ob- 
server ‘who! has -Jooked below the 
surface, and Who Knows! far moreof 
the secrets, of, our village popplation 


-than most of those. seem to do. who 


write religious stories either for: or 
about them. 


i 


oles to his’ beliéf ‘the’ thore Seedy, 


“in” ‘aepitit ‘Of ‘cheap: vicarious! mar- 
7 ‘Te°aiay well | ‘pe > doubted 


ra’ Obristian temper is \pro- 
duced “it either!” Bat ‘the ution of 
Adatn “Bede is: not “one' of those! wlio, 
fit) the “eloquetit words "ofa “ate 
réachers® “Have'restticted Ged’s 
sve). ‘wnd"* mitowedt ° ties | ae ‘to 
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heaven.” No one handles Scripture 
more reverently; none with better 
effect ; because it is not as a weapon 
against opponents, but as armour of 
proof. . 

It is very cheering too, setting the 
religious question apart, to read a 
book in which the, writer has the 
courage to say that “ by living a great 
deal among people more or less com- 
monplace. and vulgar,” he “has come 
to the conclusion that human nature 
is*lovable’—and has the ability to 
maintain his thesis. He does not 
conceal or palliate the weaknesses of 
humanity; there is no attempt to 
paint rural life as an Arcadia of in- 
nocence ; we have Hetty’s silly vanity, 
and young Donnithorne’s weakness 
of principle, and Lisbeth's PelwAnce, 
all truthfully set before us ;4nd even 
Adam, the hero, has quite enough, of 
his old namesake about him to -be 
far from perfect; yet we part from 
all of them at last with an honest 
sympathy, or, at the worst, a mild 
and tearful pity. It is encouraging, 
as it is unfortunately rare, in fiction, 
to find ourselves watching the opera- 
tions of a skilful anatomist, as he 
lays bare the secrets of our quivering 
frame, and to feel that the hand is 
not only sure and steady, but gentle 
asa woman's. It is pleasant to find, 
combined with all the power of the 
satirist, the kindly warmth of human 
charity, and to mark the light which 
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it throws upon human failings; not 
concealing them, but softening the 
harsher outlines, mellowing the glar. 
ing tones, and bringing out beauties 
ef which we were before unconscious, 
We have here no morbid dwelling 
spo evil, nor yet an unreal optimism 
which dresses out life in hues of roge- 
colour; bat a hearty manly sympath 
with weakness, not inconsistent with 
a hatred of vice. The “ common, 
coarse people” shame us sometimes, 
as they do in actual life, by . the 
delicac? of their moral organisation ; 
the outwardly gentle and refined 
shame us no Jess by their. coarse 
selfistiness. It is no small praise to 
Mr. Eliot, that he has described to ug 
the attractions of sense without allow- 
ing them to influence oumjadgment. 
The one character which, in the hands 
of many writers, would have been 
invested with a dangerous interest, 
awakens in us only a pity nearer to 
contempt than love. In sportive 
phrase, as well as in words of graver 
warning, we are reminded that 
“there is no direct correlation be- 
tween eyelashes and morals ;” and 
without having been consciously sub- 
jected to any severe schooling, we 
are dismissed with a very lively im- 
pression that .self-restraint is better 
than ‘repentance, and that, do what 
we will, “evil can never bear the 
fruit of good.” 
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1859.] The Ory for Reform. 


THE ORY FOR. REFORM, 


A’ MOVING INOIDENT.* 


[Soon after the commencement of Lord Stanley’s raply to Lord, Sohn 
Russell, a shrill scream, evidently from infantine lips, was heard” to: proceéd 


Tue House was hushed; attentive hung’ 
Its ranks on the young Statesman’s tongue, 
His lightest word.to hear, ~ 
When from. the glittering cage ‘on high, 
There eame a sharp and.sadden cry 
That strack the startled ‘ear. 


A ory as of a squalling child 

It seemed——so. wailing and so wild, 
And yet. so small and shrill: 

Instant at that. unwonted sound .” 

The circling smile and laugh went round, 
And the debate stood stilf, ' 


‘“ Who.owns,” they ask, “the screaming elf?” 


The-answer spreads: “Lord John himself; 
The happy, parent He! _ /, 

What child but his the wit could reach 

To, try thus soon a maiden speéch, 
So:forward and so free t” 


Rassell, is,this, the moving ¢anse 

To. which we owe. your cunning Clause 
That, would not brook delay? 

Is it that, like the Raven’s brood, 

Your callow young ones éall for food, 
And prompt you to the prey? 


Alas! the little nestlings long 
May vainly urge the piteous song, 
Still hungry as the grave: 
And ong may All the greedy crew 
That gape for place the cry renew, 
Nor find the food they crave! 





from,the ladies’ gallery. On inquiry it tinéd out that the youngest-ssiomof 
Lord John’s family had been brought déwn tothe House.”—Daily Paper) 
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The: New. Reform Bill. 


THE NEW REFORM BILL. 


"Wrirtne, as we are compelled to 
do, when the ministerial measure of 
Parliamentary Reform is still under 
discussion of the House of Commons 
ina ‘preliminary stage—when the 
motion forthe second reading of the 
Bild been’ met by Lord Jolin 
Russell by an amendment which, if 
carried, may prove fatal to its further 
progresswe can give a short space 
only to the consideration of a ques- 
tion with regard to which the ‘public 
at’ large has manifested tinnsual in- 

nee. No doubt for the last 
week or two——nay, even since the dis- 
closure of the ministrial plan—there 
have been evidences of that anxiety 
and restlessness which are the natn- 
ral symptoms of every political cri- 
sis. At no time are administrative 
changes on a great scale regarded 
with favour by the mass of the 
people, and least of all when, as a- 
probable consequence, they infer a 
dissolution of Parliament, and that 
confusion and interruption to’ busi- 
ness which are inseparable from a 
general election. Beyond the limited 
circle of official expectants and aspi- 
ratits, whose persgnal interests are 
identified with the success or failnre 
of their party, very little enthusiasm 
is’ xcited by such a prospect; nor, 
without an adequate cansé, does the 
British public, in the true sense of 
the term, incline to be demonstrative 
or vociferous against the ruling Gov- 
ernment of the day. There is, in- 
deed, a vast substratum of conserva- 
tive and anti-revolationary feeling 
throughout the nation, expressed _no- 
where better than in the Book of 
Common Prayer, that “we may be 
godly and quietly governed;” and 
even Milton, though living in times 
which to us appear distracted and 
convulsed, has emphatically deserib- 
ed the English as a nation not prone 
to change, Apathetic certainly they 
are not; for whenever they consider 
their rights invaded, their real inte- 
rests assailed, or their national hon- 
our at stake, they give forth no un- 
cértain sound. The illegal exaction 
of ‘ship-money, coupled with the 
shameful perversion of the law and 


oper violation of justice on the part 
of yenal and unscrapulous judges, 
brought on the Great Rebellion ; and 
in our own day, and very recently, 
we have seen two successive govern- 
ments displaced; the one, because it 
was accused, rightfally or wrong- 
fully, of having neglected its admini- 
strative duties in the time of war; 
and, the other, because it had. not 
shown itself a jealous and efficient 
guardian of the public honour. 

Eight years have now gone by 
since Lord John Russell-—then_ pro- 
fanely termed “Finality Jack” by 
the advanced Radicals, on ‘account 
of his famous declaration that the. 
measure which he had inangurated 
in 1832 was in all respects perfect 
and final—was pleased, without the 
usual formality of consulting his 
eolleagues, to pledge himself to a 
farther measure of reform. We hare 
not Jeisare now to investigate the 
motives of that extraordinary an- 
nouncement, which spread fear and 
dismay among his fellow-occupants 
of the Treasury benches, and which 
ultimately degraded him from the 
high position of Jeader of the great 
Whig party—we refer to it merely as 
the first authoritative declaration on 
the part of an eminent. statesman, 
holding the highest, official position, 
that a new Reform Bill was neces- 
sary in order to meet the political 
wants, and, we must suppose, the 
requirements of the people. Such a 
spark, elicited from a man who con- 
sidered himself’ a kind of Brutus, 
should at any rate have inflamed the 
gonpowder lying around, if any such 
there were. But it was innocuous 
as a flash of summer lightning, 
though not so beautiful, or so free 
from unpleasant odour. Then came 
his own Billa complete and ad- 
mitted failure, whereat he . wept. 
Lost though sacred tears, preserved 
in no bottle—the issue, as some vul- 
gar souls suggested, rather of spite- 
ful and disappointed rancour, than 
of high unappreciated patriotism. 
Twice did he attempt to throw. the 
stain of illegitimacy on his elder off- 
spring, and twice he was defeated or 
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baulked. His own party repudiated 
him; the Radicals denied him; and 
the Conservatives refused to take 
their bearings from such an eccen- 
tric and wind-defying weathercock. 
Bat in a censtitution balanced and 
regulated like ours, a very slight de- 
rangement may lead to serious .re- 
sults. A sentiment or an opinion, 
even though rashly uttered by a lead- 
ing statesman, cannot be recalled, and 
never is entirely forgotten, Men do 
not examine too curiously into. the 
actual. motives of the utterer, They 
have a general and generous faith in 
the.integrity of persons high in. office; 
they believe that no important changes 
of policy will be announced, without 
an entire conviction in the mind of 
the statesman who propounds them 
that they are just and necessary; and 
they are very apt, in order to ayoid 
unnecessary trouble, to adopt and 
echo the opinions of such. persons 
without due consideration. When, 
therefore, Lord. John Russell, the 
father of the great reform. measure 
of 1882, and for a long time the cham- 
pion of its, sufficiency, began by de- 
claring it to be insufficient and imper- 
fect, and then proceeded to. devise 
measures, for upsetting its arrange- 
ments and altering its provisions— 
when Parliamentary Reforin had been 
made a prominent topic in more than 
one speéch from the throne—and 
when Lord Palmerston, a more sfga- 
cious Jeader than Russell, whose inilu- 
ence and prestige were by that time 
on, the wane, had also declared. for 
reform, though withont committing 
himself to details,—it is no. way won- 
derfal that the idea of.reform should 
have become a fixed notion in the po- 
pular mind, and that men of ever. 
way of thinking should have arrive 
at the conclusion that. some kind of 
meastre was inevitable. But beyond 
that there was no agreement; indeed 
all was chaos. Neither by the coun- 
try nor by Parliament ‘were Lord 
John Russell’s new offspring regard- 
ed with any favor. It is, possible 
that the brain of Palmerston may 
have been teeming; but if, so, phere 
must have béen cerebral’ miscarriage, 
for no Minerva issued from his head, 
In the House of Commons. attempts 
were matle by way of resolution. to 
lay down two principles for the guid- 
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ance of future legislaters. That 
whieh, had, for its object the adop- 
tion of the ballot was negatived— 
that, for . reducing the, suffrage win 
counties to. a £10. qualification ,.wag, 
thrown out, but. being. afterwards; 
embodied ,in a Bill passed .. the, sex, 
cond reading, but. proceeded,.no far- 
ther... This was. literally. all the, ad-., 
vance made in Parliament towards; 
practical. reform. Out of doors, 

widest difference of opinion, prevai 

among .these who took . any. inter, 
rest in the question,, The masses,,as 
they are called, were in, reality in-, 
different and uninterested. . We, have, 
perused. of late more than one speeghy, 
wherein this silence. was poetically, 
likened unto that hash whieh is.the 
prelude of a thaunder-storm, and the: 
orators usually wound up their.dis-. 
courses by elegant perorations, warnr, 
ing the enfranchised public of the. 
danger of awakening the lightning. 
It is worth noting that. these Very, 
orators had, been doing their utmost, 
by itinerating harangues abounding 
in the, most monstrous misrepresepx, 
tations, to call forth the. lightning,, 
but without success... They ,, were, 
bound on a mission of agitation; 
they. vehemently desired. to _ stir 
up the people, bat they could not,. 
The working classes stood, generally 
aloof; could not be induced to move; 
would do nothing to second the. ef- 
forts of, those Susi toneptedd labour, 
ers in the vineyard who, informed, 
them that they were simply slaves, 
Now why was, this? It is a. ques- 
tion well worth consideration; for 
if we are right in our interpreta-. 
tion, it reflects the highest, credit, 
upon the: good. sense, perspicacity,. 
and temperance of the working class- 
es., We are quite satisfied, that, asa 
body, they do not wish to »have Ppo-, 
litical power in a measure. corres-. 
ponding to their numbers. 
know each other much better, than 
we know them. The more, intelli- 
gent of them— no jinconsiderable. 
sgetion—re perfectly well aware, 
and make no secret of it, that any 
measure which would give a pre- 
ponderance of power to the working- 
classes, must needs be fatal tothe 
welfare of the country, They. know 
how much ignorance, how mueh, ime. 
pulse, how much passion, and fe 
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much prejadice prevail; and knowing 
that, they are anything but desirous 
that so perilons an experiment should 
be made. We have conversed often 
with rédlly intelligent men belonging 
to the working-classes on this subject, 
with the view of ascertaining their 
candid opinion and individual wishes 
as to political ptivileges; and nothing 
has impressed ‘us more than their 
extretne diffidenee as to their own 
capability of exercising the frarichise 
rightly, They say that ‘they ‘have 
not ‘time to sttidy political subjects ; 
that they are perfectly satisfied if the 
laws are such a8 will protect them 
and forward their material interests ; 
that they do not perecive low they 
would be. bettered ‘by having a vote ; 
and that they never Saw any. good 
come of a Workman’ addicting himself 
to polities. . This. last ‘observation, 
which we ‘have frequently hard 
repeated, seémed to. us woe chy 
enough to demand some fogther in- 
qiiiry : and’ accordingly we have been 
told by foremen of large establish- 
merits, who have ‘the best. opportu- 
nities of knowing the ¢eharacter, ha- 
bits, “and pursuits of the workmen, 
that the. steady, industrious; and 
sober ‘take no interest whatever in 
political questions ; whereas the idle, 
improvident, and drunken set up for 
political refurmers, attend such meet- 
ings as those'which Mr. Bright has 
lately been addressing, and are cla- 
morons for that franchise ‘which, if 
granted them, they would ‘most cer- 
tainly abuse. 

Passing from the workmen fo those 
who have or might bave the franchise 
under . existing conditions—that ano- 
mnalous body, in short, which is com- 
prehended by the term of thé middle 
classes—we find there no degided 
. opinion on the subject of Parliamen- 
tary Reform. , This is. the class with 
which the power is really lodged, 
and the experience ‘of . seven-and- 
twenty years Has’ shown that, it is 
domiiant in ‘the country. ‘A larger 
share of representation than is their 
due has been given to, the towns, 
and therefore, trade, commerce, and 
manufactures are more fully répré- 
sented in the Lower House, at léast 
directly, than the agriéultural interest. 
But the time has gone by when the 
several interests were ‘regarded as 
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antagonistic. A better and sounder 
feeling now prevails; and men’ havg 
begun to understand and appreciate 
the doctrine of mutual dependence. 
Still there are the distinctions ‘df 
party. Placé'a hundred men at ran- 
dom on the register, and you will find 
them arraying themselves ‘on’ the 
right and on thie left; banding ‘to- 
gether, and so remaining banded with 
few waverers between. We “have 
noted, with some ¢uridsity and ‘in- 
quisitiveness, the ‘expressed.’ senti- 
ments of individuals belonging ‘to 
this class, but attached to the differ- 
eit parties which are recognised in 
the State, ever since the proposal for 
a new Reform Bill was mooted; and 
we take it upon our cons¢ience to say 
that more irreconcilable opinions 
were never broached . before’ any 
railway committee. Our personal 
experience does not reach beyond 
Scotland; but ‘as human nature’ is 
everywhere the same, we apprehend 
that the like tendencies must, be 
exhibited in England also. In cown; 
ties, where the Tory influence pre- 
vails, there is little stir within thet 
appropriate boundaries; but great 
wrath is manifested by the in- 
dwellers of * borotghs located | in 
the midst of them, who are clear 
for a forty-shilling franchise, | en- 
abling them to overleap the wall, 
and, if possible, to swamp the terri- 
torial magnates, tenantry, and dwell: 
ers in the villages. ‘Their enthusiasm, 
however, rapidly cools’ when they, 
are asked whether forty-shilling pro- 
prietors in boroughs will consent. to 
pay county rates? They thrust their 
hands into their pockets, savagely 
jingle the pence, and are dumb, ~ In 
counties where the Whig interest is 
paramount, all is éoleur de rose, We 
hear nothing about a, forty-shilling 
franchise, Things are quite, as, they 
should be, and it would be preposter- 
ous to paint. the lily, “Turn to the 
urban constituencies in which there 
is,no trace of Toryism:, there thé 
struggle is supposed to lie between 
the Whigs and what are called the 
advanced Liberals. But that, in the 
majority of instances, js a sham, 
The, advanced Eibergls returned are 
simply Whigs, who are allowed to 
masquerade a little, and to, be crot- 
chety oecasionally, so. that. they, do 
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not materially embarrass their party. 
On-all important occasions they are 
to be found in the .right. lobby of 
division. But there are advanced 
Liberals who have not, been.returned, 
and, who never will be returned under 
the present electoral arrangements,; 
and these are they who afe,clamour-, 
ous for a lowering of the suffrage, 
opposing pt the same. time. its exten- 
sion in the direction. of intelligence 
and learning, We shall cite,.one 
notable instance. A respected , and 
most intelligent citizen of Edinburgh, 
who is Mr. Bright’s, near connection, 
has been particularly. active as a 
political agitator, He has..offered 
himse]f as a candidate of the repre- 
sentation of Edinbargh, but was. re- 
jected, and he now comes forward as 
an advocate for a material lowering 
of the franchise, He has stated re- 
peatedly that Scotland has been, un- 
justly treated in respect that she 1s 
not proportionably . represented. in 
Parliament in, comparison, with Eng- 
land; and yet, when a, proposal was 
made that the. Universities of, Seot- 
land should be represented, as are 
those. of England and Ireland,, this 
patriotic gentleman considered it his 
duty to enter his pretest; against 
such a scheme. He was wise in his 
generation. Tight was to him more 
odious than darkness,, If the ten- 
pounders would not. listen to his. call, 
what was he, or such as,he to expect 
froin the most highly educated in the 
land ? 

No doubt, there is a class yery 
anxious to, obtain the franchise, _ It 
consists of those persons who, are 
very nearly but not, altogether, up to 
the, ten-pound property standard— 
men who feel, with sufficient. reason, 
that. they are quite as capable from 
education and intelligence of exercis- 
inzZ the franchise as are those’ imme- 
diately above them, abd they consider 
it a real grievance that, they should 
be excluded from the register, simply 
because they do not. pay a few addi- 
tional ‘shillings of, rent, For, those 
wh» are so situated, we have a de- 
cided sympathy; and their. case 
ought unquestionably to receive an; 
xious Consideration, It’ has indeed 
been considered by the present Go- 
vernment; one of théir propositions 
being that lodgers, and depositors of 
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money, ta..a gertain. amount in sav- 
ings’ banks, may, be admitted to’, he 
franchise, But we. shall, not, disctss 
these. propositions now—ye, allude, 
thein, merely to show that there is.no 
indisposition, at_least on the part.o 
the Conseryatives, to withhold. the 
suffrage from. that, class which. is 
most anxious to obtain it, while at 
the same time it is qualified to nse. ib. 
The real opponents to the Jowering 
of the suffrage in urban ,eonstitnen- 
cies are the ten-pound borough -occu- 
pants, who baving their own way, at 
present, are anything buat desirous to 
depreciate the value of their, privi- 
lege by admitting others. it is sig- 
vificant to remark, that, few of, th 
men who clamour., for , forty-shil- 
ling frecholds within, boronghs, to 
affect, or ‘leaven,” as they call if, 
the . county  constituengies,. are, in 
favour of a general lowering of the 
borough. qnalification; and. that, not 
one of them. has proposed, the insti- 
tution..of a. forty- ditling _ borough 
franchise! From all which we gather 
that public opinion, as wegards the 
nature of reforms in. onr, representa- 
tive system, is confused, ’ contradic- 
tory and POintAd 5 and, that in 
point of fact the few who have come 
forward at public meetings with dis- * 
tinct. proposals haye for, the. most 
art, if not universally, been swayed 
y considerations Of what would be 
best, for themselves, or for their party, 
rather than. by a. sincere desire, to 
have this difficult matter , adjusted 
according to the principles of equity 
and. justice, for. the contentment of 
the public mind. totter tes 
. The expediency of a farther Reform 
in Parliament haying heén recognised 
by, two Premiers, andeven recom- 
mended from the. Tirone, it was ab- 
sglutely impossible for the Govern- 
ment of which Lord Derby is the 


head, to disregard pa ev a . 


Had they, done sv, and broac de- 
clined to introduce any measure, of 
reform, they would have been at once 
unseated—nay,, we may, further, say, 
that unless they had made. up, their 
minds ‘to grapple with. this ., diffi- 
culty, they. could nag with honour 
Baye ener office, They did. not 
abet rym, the task, aednons ough 
it was, or the responsibility, however 

48, esponusip aati } 


perilous. They addressed ves 
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deliberately to the work of ascertain - 
_ ing what grievances, if any; required 
to be rémedied;: what’ modifications 
of the present system were required, 
and what extension of the franchise 
eould ibe safely’ and advantageously 
granted. | Meanwhile vast prépara- 
tions were being made for agitating 
the; public mind, | Mr: Bright, at the- 
instati¢e of divers Radical: leaders, 
undertook to prepare a Reform Bill 
of his own; and not only that, but 
to preach 'its doctrine, and to expound 
its tendencies, to. many large consti- 
tnericies,' both in England and  Scot- 
land. He was as good as: his word. 
He: prepared a bill, the outline of 
which | being published, for. the docau- 
ment has not appeared in extenso, 
made the ten-pounders look aghast ; 
and he delivered sundry speeches of 
180 wild and inflammatory a tendency, 
atid doneeived in -so | intolerant a 
ispirit, that even’ Radicals uttered a 
rebuke.| He contradicted’ himself 
over and over again, made so: many 
egregious’ blunders; «and hazarded 
such preposterous fallacies, that: the 
men who should have been his: fol- 
lowers were forced to admit that 
Friend John had rather gone astray, 
and that his wits were the worse for 
wear, 

The threatened agitation proved to 
be anventire failure. ‘Mr. Bright drew 
‘large-audiences, just .as‘Mr. Spurgeon 
or any other celebrated orator would 
havé done, People ‘went: brimfal of 
curiosity to see and hear ‘the famous 
Apostle of the Anti-curn‘law League, 
wlio has the! reputation of being ‘one 
of the best:and most effective public 
speakers of England... They went and 
satisfied their curiosity, but they did 
not carry away with them the doec- 
trine. They were no more converted 
tv ‘the opinions: of ‘Mr. Bright, than 
are’ the audiences of Mr. Spurgeon 
dispbsed to genuine repentance. The 
fact ‘is, that. every oné ‘was waiting 
with: real anxiety for the’ announce- 
ment of the ministerial measire. 
The secret was well kept, for in thie 
conrsé of its preparation’ no hint’ as 
tothe nature of the bill was given. 
Of course: there were: all: manner of 
rumours. (Ingenious: eaxgrds found 
their way into the publi¢: prints, and 
were greedily devoured by the more 
eredalous portion of :the community. 
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The most prevalent idea: was that'the 
Ministry had made up their minds eq- 
tirely to outbid Lord John Rassell for 
popularity, and to propose a sweeping 
ineasure, bringing down the franchise 
to a very low point, both in’ coutitiés 
and in towns. This notion occasioned 
a great deal of uneasiness—we miglit 
almost say misery—to the ten-pound- 
ers, who, indifferent as to the fate of 
the county constituencies, were by nb 
means anxidus tobe themselves in- 
undated by the opening of the fomi- 
tains of the unenfranchised; ‘and 
from the lips of many ‘a Whig there 
issued ‘sentiments of so very exelti- 
sive a nature, that no Tory would 
have dared to’ utter them. -When, 
therefore, the period for disclosure 
came, and the Chancellor of the’ Ex- 
chequer had explained the nature‘df 
thes ‘ill, the moderate Liberals gave 
a'sigh of supreme relief as'if a heavy 
load had been removed from’ their 
minds, and uttered an ejaculatory 
thanksgiving ‘for their deliverance 
from radical innovations, And hav- 
ing performed that pions ceremony, 
they straightway ‘sate down: to’ de- 
vise how they might best defeat? the 
Ministry, and’clamber onee more into 
office! Mv off 
Simultaneously with the announce- 
ment of ‘the’ measure,’ it. beeame 
known that entire unanimity had ‘not 
prevailed in the Cabinet. Two Minis- 
ters, of ‘acknowledged ' ability,’ high 
character, ‘and | unimpeachable ‘inte- 
grity, were not able dbnxcientiousl 
to agree to certain important proposi- 
tions which the bill contained ; and 
so strong were their convictions, that 
they considered it necessary to resign. 
The joss of two sneh men as’! Mr. 
Walpole and Mr. Henley, botlr greatly 
esteemed and respected, was no doubt 
damaging to the ministry, and gave 
confidence to their political oppo- 
nents, who saw at once that, failing 
any other plausible ground of attack, 
they had only to adopt the views of 
the retiring Ministers’ in order to 
make @ breach im the bill, andpos- 
sibly to disunite the Conservative 
party.’ We cannot treat lightly the 
secession of ‘two 'sueh — honourable 
gentlemen. We' cannot even blame 
them: for the ‘course which they 
adopted. Much as ‘unity isto be 
desired in council; weeannot’ wish 
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that..it should be attained. at. the 
sacrifice af principle;+which must 
be the. case where individual \convic- 
tions are felt to be insuptrably strong. 
They have acted in accordance with 
their convictions, purely and -nobly ; 
and we know that the saerifice which 
they have made will be! fully appre- 
ciated by: tlie country... We do ziot- 
wish to-offer a decidet! opinion upon 
the points on which, they. differed 
from their colleagues. .. We merely re- 
fer now to their secession from! the 
Ministry as a fact of much import- 
ance, which it is quite possible: that 
the Opposition may wrest, to. their 
own advantage. 

The main feature of the ministerial 
measure, and tliat which distinguishes 
it from every scheme which hitherto 
has. been proposed, is, ‘that: it eon- 
templates no disfranchisement. éither 
of place or person. This:is eminently 
conservative and constitutional. The 
plan, proposed by Lord John Russell 
was a Wholesale disfranchisement. of 
many boroughs, and a diminution in 
the representation. of others, in order . 
that the abstracted  seats| might. be 
given to new constituencies, or- to 
existing constituencies which are very 
large. The Ministry have followed a 
different course. . They) have deter- 
mined not to suppress any borough, 
but simply to deprive some small 
ones/ of, the double representation, 
and to, give members to\some, rising 
towns hitherto unrepresented, and a 
limited increase to the larger counties. 
We are very much (disposed to: think 
that no, better adjustment could be 
male, on the basis that the numbers of 
the House of Commons; dught.not to 
be‘increased—a point which we may 
perhaps revert to.in another paper, /if 
the progress.of Jegislatidn will allow. 
We fully concur with’ the ministerial 
view that) the disfranchisement. of 
small boronghs. is» unwise,! unless.it 
can. be shown that’ they have either 
sunk, jnto | hopeless. decay, or , are 
notoriously venal-atid corrupt, oAs 
to. .what are called .seeret: infin- 
ences,” by ‘which is mednt. merely 
the preponderance, of property, \we 
shall, simply ‘remark that such. in- 
fluences, are at work, if they do: not 
prevail, in every constituency in. the 
kingdom. , It, is in vain’ to suppose 
that property will|\ever cease to \in- 
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fluences votes; the utmost’ we can 
expect: is that it shall: not: coerce 
them. It is):metorious that olarge 
popular constituencies do: not always 
—nay, do very seldom—return men 
of real eminencé to Parliament } ‘imso 
much so that even metropolitan mem- 
bers can hardly be exhibited as models 
of senatorial capacity. In this respect, 
therefore, we think that the Ministe- 
rial schemé is entitled to the popular 
support. cid te 
So also with that part of ‘it: which 
reserves all existing rights of voting. 
No~ man loses, his vete) though» He 
may’ be required to exercise it obher- 
wise ‘than .at present... We) most 
cordially agree with the propdsition 
that freehdld: forty-shilling' votes, 
Within the boundaries: of boroughs, 
ought tobe registered for the borongh, 
not for |the county in which that 
borough happens to be situated. | We 
care nothing about the antiquity ef 
the practice. It: is essentially a bad, 
nay, an- iniquitous one; and if ‘anti- 
quity.is to be thé rule, which isa 
singular view. for Radicals: to) adopt, 
why, ‘we may. ask; should. we: not 
recur) ‘to! the old Saxon form «of ‘the 
Witten-gemote, or ‘the Danish. insti- 


tution of the Thing? Is it mot com- 


mon sense that all property within 
borough limits should be: liablé’ to 
borough restrictions, and have: 20 
other than ‘borough privileges?) It 
lias been said that a borough, being 
erécted: as) such, is still part of ’the 
county.» ‘Inv reality: it) is nothing sof 
the kind. Does it pay county-rates.? 
That. is thie trie tests: for ifit does 
not: bear the peculiar! burdens of: the 
county,’ it is absolutely | dissevered 
from. it, and is not: entitled’ to: any 
county ‘privilege. The forty-shilling 
freehold. is. unknown in. Scotland; 
and we shall nevér forget the astenish- 
ment ‘which /wvas exeited; only & year 
ago, when ‘some advanced Radivals 
proposed that the system. should» be 
extended: tothe ‘northern kingdom, 
and that proprietors: of tenements of 
tie annual ivalnd. of forty shiflings, 
situated within! boroughs, should have 
county votes. The | proposition, was 
made in an. assembly certainly not 
of..a) Conservative. comiplexion. It 
ee tel the dent ones of 
yal Burghs, a: peenliar but vi 
ancient: Scottish ‘ institution, which 
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meets antiually for deliberation, every 
burgh‘ beitig there represented; and 
so’ monstrons ‘was the | proposal 
déemed, ‘that it was at once re- 
jected. We notice this, because the 
Opinion “of an, ultra-liberal Scottish 
borough ‘assembly, venerable in point 
of ‘atitiquity, and expréssly sanctioned 
by the Jegislature, is valuable as real 
evidence against the propriety of the 
fusion, or rather confusion, of forodsh 
and county votes ; and to this part of 
the Ministerial scheme we accord, 
without the slightest hesitation, our 
mest cotdial approval. 

Next'in order comes the extension 
of ‘the suffrage. The Ministry have, 
very wisely, departed from. the old 
brick-and-mortar — restrictions, , and 
propose to ‘accord the franchise, 1st, 
To’ certain educated’ classes; 2d; To 
certain holders of personal property 
in the funds and otherwise; 3d, To 
lodgérs, not householders, of a cer- 
tain’ amount; and 4th, To those of 
the working-classes who have ‘de- 
posited @ certain sum in the savings’ 
banks. These have been designated, 
most falsely, wantonly, and untruly, 
as “fancy qualifications.” They are 
nothing of the kind.’ With regard 
to’ the first class;‘they secure the ad- 
mission of qualified men who may 
not bé able to claim under any other 
character. With regard ‘to the se- 
cond; they admit personal property, 
which ought to represént intelligence 
as much as local habitation. With 
regard to the third, they let in clerks, 
artists, ‘and high artisans, who have 
not undertaken the cares of the inde- 
pendent householder. ‘With regard 
to°the fourth, they have doné much 
‘to inebtragé industry and frugality, 
and have clearly opened, for the first 
titné, to the working classes, a way fo 
the franchise which is attainable. 

But while we say this with full 
approval of the three first methods 
for-attaining the franchise which the 
Miiiistry have proposed, we are of 
opinign that it is advisable to opqn 
a Wider door for the admission of 
thé working classes. There is much 
fords in the ‘objectiot ‘which has 
béen taken, that it is unreasonable 
to expect that workmen should al- 
ways have’ the stm of £60 at 
their credit’ with ‘the savings’ 
‘bank:’ Many ‘men,” reptitably ‘rich, 
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and in a much higher position fp 
socieky, would lose their Votes if the 


same. scrutiny were used with regard 
to their bankers’ books. It cannot 


be expected, that artisans shall ‘be 
permanent imvesters. Take the in- 
qpoune man who, by un- 


stance of a 
remitting industry, temperance, and 
self-denial, has aocumulated woeiehe 
of £60 in the. savings’ bank, and in 
fight of that has been entered on the 
register. In due season he marries, 
and has occasion for his money in. 
order to purchase furniture. Is it 
not an immense hardship that. he 
should therefore lose his vote? Tt 
strikes us very forcibly that, in addi- 
tion to the sayings’ bank deposit qua- 
lification, there, should be another 
extending the franchise to those who 
aré provident enough to insure their 
lives for the benefit of their families, 
That is quite as good a test of a 
workman’s forethought and frugalit) 
as his bank-book; and it has this 
great advantage, that it.is of a per- 
manent kind, that the premium. must 
be paid yearly in order to maintain 
the policy, é¢ do hope that. this 
suggestion will be favourably ‘con- 
sidered, for if is undoubtedly , of 
much consequence that the working- 
classes should have every encourage- 
ment to sober and thrifty, habits, and 
be induced to take advantage of 
those means for securing, provision 
to their families which every pru- 
dent individual in the middle classes 
adopts from ‘a full knowledge of. its 
value, 

It cannot be said that this mode 
of investinent,. for such it really js, 
would preclude the working mah 
from saving money in other ways. 
Let us suppose that the Legislature 
should decidé upon admitting to the 
register every man’ who his effected 
a policy on his own life for, the na- 
tural period, with some registered 
insurance company, to the atnount of 
£100, and who has paid three annual 
premiums thereon. ‘The annual pre- 
mium payable to a. person aged 
thirty at the, date of insurance is 
not more’ than £2, 2s. without pro- 
fits, and £2, 10s.'with participation. 
This would still léaye room for sav- 
ing, at least if we are to suppose that 
a large number of persons have been 
able to déposit upwards of £60 in the 
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banks. And here Jet us remark: that 
itis a very unfair thing to Gpery the 
value of the savings’ banks. qualifica- 
tion on the ground that in certain 
places there are. but few depositors, 
Tt was, we are convinced, the honest 
intention of the Government, to. en- 
courage thrift by introducing. this 
qualification ‘into their bill; and we 
confidently expect that the immediate 
result will be a vast imerease in the 
amount of deposits. Let the Govern- 
ment grant the same boon to insar- 
ets which they Have offered to de- 
positors, and afford this further 
facility for attaining a vote. to, the 
careful and industrious artisan. 

One very important provision, 
which appears fo us to have received 
fat less attention than it deserves 
in the discussions which have taken 
place upon the Dill, is the reduction 
of the qualification for. proprietors 
under every kind of tenure, from £10 
to £5 value. This, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is a most liberal con- 
cession, which proves beyond a doubt 
that the Ministry have’ been most 
sin¢ere in their wish and endeavour 
to extend property. qualification as 
fur as that can be done compatible 
with safety to the constitution, 

We have already said that, we shall 
not pronounce a decided opinion upon 
the points of difference between Min- 
isters and their late colleagues; but 
we must frankly state, that. there 
appear to us to be serjous practical ob- 
jections in the way of that uniformit, 
of franchise in county and foraion 
which it, is, songht. by, this bill to 
establish. _ We do not attach much 


value to the fact that, from time im-, 


memorial, there has been, a. wide 
difference in the franchises, Prac- 
tically, al? that we have to con- 
sider is the status, character, and 
capacity of the persons who will 
be admitted to the. register, should 
the county qualification for occupants 
be lowered from £50 te? £10. If they 
are persons who-can be safely trusted 
witli the franchise, and who will 
exercise it independently,. let them 
by all means have it.. But.if they do 
not answer that description, then we 
protest against their admission for 
the mere sake of promoting unifor- 
mity. We cannot, confess. to. an 
overweening love for uniformity in 
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things political, for. we have always, 
regarded it as another name _for ted 
tapeism in its strictest form, We do 
not, however, denounce it as a.thing, 
to, be avoided when, ,circunistanees; 
combine in.its favour, but, we, haye. 
not been able.to conyince ourselves 
that such is the. case in the, present 
instance. We set aside the argument 
that this part of the. ministerial mga-, 
sure is an, approach to electoral aisy 
tricts, . We care nothing, for fancied. 
resemblanees ;.. ‘Rll we) are-boupd .to 
consider is the practical effect ef such, 
a measure. Now it must be admitted 
that. this.is a question, of real, difii- 
culty. It seams, hard to deny tothe 
occupant of a, £10,.house beyond the, 
limits of, a borough, that, privilege; 
which, is accorded to another,.man, 
who, paying no, higher .rent,, rey 
sides within the borough; but if you, 
admit. shch . house-tenants...to., ‘the; 
county franchise, you must. likewise: 
admit, all agricultural tenants. hold-. 
ing the same. value, and we gertainly; 
are not. prepared to say that, such, 
an addition would be desirable. . We: 
haye, never been, backward.in our, 
advocacy of the agricultural, interest, 
and we have often had oecasion | to, 
expose .and condemn. the, silly, and, 
malignant, sneers at the incapacity of, 
the British. farmer, which. emanated, 
from the conceited agitators ofthe 
toyns;..but we are not, disposed, to, 
allow. that, so, vast a. change, ag this, 
would be advantageous: .We donot, 
doubt that a considerable, number, of, 
the mass,of £10 tenants, may.. be, 
fitted for thé franchise, but we. baye,, 
as.little doubt that: others;are.uas, 
fitted, both)in respect, of intelligence ; 
and independence... .«\t: any, .rate,the;” 
trgnsition is.too rapid. ..We presumes 
that, the Ministry. haye, been, mainly. ; 
induced to, insert, this clause. by, the) 
consideration that a majority. of the 
Honse of Comnions voted for, tha, 
second reading of Mr, Locke King’s: 
bill. . It should, however, be remem; 
bered that, the division took, place, 
udder pecniiar circumstances, | and, 
both Mr; Sydney Herbert. and. Lord, 
Palmerston, assert, that the £10; fran-) 
chise for counties has never yet; been: 
affirmed, by the, Hoyse,,. The, noble ; 
Lord. expressed, himself, thus in the, 
debate; ‘Those who, quote the last 
bill, which was. read.a second time, 
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must have the goodness to remember 
that I voted for the second reading 
of that bill distinctly on the grounds 
that it did not propose to identify 
the franchise in counties and bo- 
roughs, and because it simply pro- 
posed to amend the law relating to 
the county franchise, leaving the limit 
to be settled in committee.” 

We consider it our bounden duty 
to be candid in dealing with such a 
subject. Our sympatiaies are entirely 
with Ministers, who, we think, have 
discharged the very onerous duty im- 
posed upon them in a manner which 
demands our admiration, both on ac- 
count of their impartiality and the 
liberal spirit which they have dis- 
played. But we must regard this as 
a question of the utmost importance 
to the future wellbeing of the nation, 
and we cannot waive the statement 
of objections which occur to us as 
peculiarly strong. It is not desirable, 
indeed, that we should do so. The 
consideration and settlement of a Re- 
form Bill,is in truth a national work 
to which all who have the power 
should contribute, without allowing 
party feelings or predilections to in- 
fluence them in the slightest degree. 
The initiative has been forced upon 
the Ministry. They have done their 
duty by framing a bill, which ex- 
presses, we regret to say, the opinion 
of the majority only of the Cabinet. 
Parliafhent is now engaged in the dis- 
cussion of that bill. Weare not suf- 
ficiently conversant with parliament- 
ary rules to pass any opinion on 
the conduct of Lord John Russell 
in moving his resolutions as an 

gmendment to the motion for the 
second reading 8f the bill. Apart 
from that motion, we have no rea- 


son to regret the discussion which 
. a 
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has taken place, but which possibly 
may not terminate until this article 
is in the hands of the public. 

We certainly do not wish, nor 
do we deem it expedient, that this 
measure should be tided over for 
another session—it is of the utmost 
importance that it should form part 
of this year’s .legislation; but we 
deprecate hasty resolutions, and we 


‘think that, after the expiry of this 


debate, whatever be its issue, there 
should be a breathing-time allowed 
for candid consideration of all that ’ 
has been said in behalf of or against 
the ministerial measure. That is 
obviously the wisest course in the 
present European crisis. The de- 
mand for reform is not so urgent as 
to require us to make ministerial 
difficulties at the moment when an 
adverse vote of the House of Com. 
mons, and the displacement of a 
Ministry, may be the immediate sig- 
nal for a general war. Every one 
must remember what was the result 
of the resignation of _Lord Derby’s 
Ministry, and the accession of Lord 
Aberdeen to power in 1852. The Czar 
Nicholas then thonght that he had 
found his coveted opportunity, could 
count upon the British Premier as an 
ally, or at all events a non-interfer- 
ing remonstrant; and so we were 
precipitated into a war which cost 
us so many valuable lives. We would 
entreat the Ministry, rather than the 
Opposition, to think of this, for 
what we fear is, that their high sense 
of honour may cause them, in the 
event of a defeat before the second 
reading of the.bill, to tender their 
resignation, which we should regard 
as a great, nay, a fearful national 
calamity at the present jmportant 
crisis. 








